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MAN AS RELIGIOUS BEING AND MODERN 
PSYCHOLOGY *) 


It is forty-five years this year since Heymans delivered his rectorial 
address at Groningen on ‘““The coming age of psychology’’”). He 
who at present peruses again this oration, is at a loss to know which 
of the many feelings pressing forward is to dominate. Is it the feeling 
of envy, because of the complacent optimism with which this scholar 
dons the prophetic mantle? Is it a feeling of amazement at the ease 
with which in the name of science he delineates pictures of the future? 
Or is it the somewhat dangerous feeling of the more advanced student 
who knows that he possesses a little more insight into the complicated 
nature of the human being and into the impotence of science? Heymans 
prophesies that psychology will bring humanity better self-know- 
ledge *) and better mutual understanding *). ‘“The religious concep- 
tions of life are losing in strength, but psychology will give life a 
background again’’*). Modern culture is suffering from many com- 
plaints, but, here, too, psychology will bring a cure ®). Psychology will 
even usher in a time with more happy marriages*). And if you think 
all this somewhat fantastic, listen to Heymans himself saying: “Thus, 
following in thought the development which seems to be in store 
for psychology, boundless vistas open up, boundless in every 
direction”’ *). 

But it was not only Heymans who sounded optimistic notes. About 
forty years ago now it was H. Bavinck who held his oration on “The 


1) Address delivered on the seventy-fourth anniversary of the foundation of the 
Free University at Amsterdam on 20 October, 1954. 
2) Groningen, 1909. 
ops citzaps 16. 
4) op. cit., p. 18. 
Ops cit, Ds 13: 
SRop cit. py La: 
7) op. cit., p. 21 ff. 
S)opm cit pe 20: 
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victory of the soul” °). Bavinck, indeed, did not venture on prophecies 
and with regard to the possibilities which psychology would afford, 
he was far less optimistic than Heymans "). But the whole oration is 
really one song of rejoicing at the fact that ‘‘materialistic psychology” 
has been vanquished ™). A great deal of what Bavinck said then can 
be endorsed even now. It may even be said that some words of 
Bavinck’s have a modern ring 7). Yet also this oration gives us a 
feeling of disappointment. Of disappointment, not only because in 
this address it is not quite clear what Bavinck understood by “the 
soul’, and how he saw the problem of personality that he frequently 
touches upon ™), but especially because the decads following after 
Bavinck have proved that materialism was far from being a defeated 
enemy in 1916 and that Bavinck’s cry of triumph at the victory of the 
soul really was a little premature, if there will at any time be occasion 
for such rejoicing. 

The mere reflection — and I wish to confine myself to this reference 
— that in 1916, when Bavinck delivered his oration, Pavlov, the 


®) Address delivered at Utrecht on 26 April, 1916 at the eighth Congress of 
Netherlands philologists; Kampen, 1916. 

10) On 25 September, 1909 Bavinck wrote to Heymans to thank him for the 
latter’s kindness to send him a copy of the printed oration: “The coming age of 
psychology”. In it he praises the choice of the subject and the “succinct, fine and 
captivating” manner in which it has been discussed. But then Bavinck continues: 
“T cannot entertain the expectations cherished by you with regard to the future 
of psychology and its influence on human life and activities. For in the first place 
the knowledge of the regularity of the phenomena is something else than the 
knowledge of the force that is behind it. And secondly the knowledge of this 
regularity, even if it were attained, would not be able to change the heart and 
will of man, as, indeed, is admitted by yourself.” 

See copy of this letter fastened at the back of the copy of Heymans’ oration, 
now in the Library of the Free University, originally in Bavinck’s possession. 

Heymans’ optimism was also criticised by others, as, for instance, by De Nieuwe 
Gids (XXV) and by Bruining in De Hervorming (18, 17, 20 and 27 Nov. 1909), 
which latter criticism was answered by Heymans himself in De Hervorming 
(8 Jan. 1910). See also Bijblad De Hervorming of 7 May, 1910: Papers read in the 
meeting of Modernist theologians op 5 and 6 April, 1910. 

™) Quite in the beginning of his oration (p. 5) Bavinck says: “After the supreme 
domination of materialism in the past century, on all sides the words of liberation 
were heard, prefixed by Dr. van Ginneken to his Handboek der Nederlandsche 
Taal, as it were like a motto on a banner: “Psyché nikai”, the soul conquers. But 
this victory does not stand by itself; it is a revelation and confirmation of the 
victory which the soul as spiritual being gains on sensuousness, in culture on the 
material world, and in the ethical struggle on itself. Let me briefly render at 
this hour an account of this fourfold victory”. 

1) We refer, for instance, to the emphasis laid by him on the significance of 
the qualitative as compared with the quantitative (p. 7). 

18) Sentences as: “Thus by heart and intellect, by reason and will man rises 
to the height of a free, independent personality” (p. 24) and “It is the soul which 
as personality conquers sensuousness and participates of the spiritual and the 
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Nobel prizewinner of 1904, was at the acme of his fame, and that 
exactly two years before Watson had written his book Behavior, an 
Introduction to Comparative Psychology and three years later published 
his great work Psychology from the standpoint of the Behaviorist, 
it must be clear to us that also Bavinck cannot be exonerated from 
unduly great optimism ™*). 

On the other hand it has been one of the merits of Bavinck that he 
emphasised the fact that it is also for psychology of so much importance 
how one sees man. And the question how one sees man can be reduced 
to the question what the psychologist’s philosophy of life is ®). Indeed, 
in his way Heymans had given a proof of this statement, for at the 
end of his address he referred to the importance of psychic monism 
and to the influence which this psychomonism has for our conception 
of the world **). We can state, therefore, that with regard to the 
fact that principles are of great importance in psychology as well, 
Heymans and Bavinck are quite in agreement. 

Since Heymans and Bavinck a deluge of psychological writings 


eternal” (p. 26) have been formulated in such a way that we in our days can 
hardly understand what exactly the writer means. 

14) It is true that J. P. Pavlov was a physiologist, but it is also a fact that 
his influence in physiology was surpassed by that on certain psychological schools. 
It is in these days of tensions between Russia and America a sort of irony in the 
history of the sciences, that the foundations of behaviorism, which for a number 
of years was the dominant psychological school in America and which still 
exercises a tremendous influence, in point of fact show a very close affinity to 
those of Russian psychology. Of course we do not mean to say that all American 
psychologists are influenced by Pavlov; but what we usually call: “Americanism 
in psychology” has no doubt been strongly influenced by Pavlov, although attempts 
were made in Jater years (Thorndike) to arrive at milder forms. In this school, 
however, psychology is always calculation and prediction of the outward regu- 
larities of activity. The materialistic psychology of behaviorism, is in wide circles 
in America the foundation of a complete system, which tries to give guidance to 
practical life. Proceeding from this psychology it is also tried to build up a 
pedagogy. Fortunately loud voices have been raised, also in America, against this 
behaviorism. Especially R. W. Trine did useful work in this respect. The mere 
fact, however, that the works by Watson and by Thorndike were translated into 
several languages, proves the great influence which materialism, in spite of 
Bavinck’s optimism, still had also after 1916. 

See also A. A. Roback, The psychology of character, 1952, p. 453: “The fact 
that religious organizations have financed quantitative investigations of personality 
conducted from a behaviouristic angle, as the stimulusresponse terminology often 
shows, is a sin of the times”. 

See for Pavlov’s importance for psychology also the discussion between J. H. 
van den Berg and H. C. J. Duyker (Van den Berg: Psychologie en theologische 
anthropologie, 1952; Duyker: De psychologie in het geding (Psychology at the 
bar), Ned. Tijdschr. v. d. Psychologie, VII. 5. 1952, and Van den Berg: Kroniek 
der Psychologie, 1953, pp. 15 and 45). 

15) Bavinck, op. cit., pp. 15 and 16. 

16) Heymans, op. cit., pp. 25 and 26. 
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have overwhelmed humanity, and also for the specialist it is almost 
impossible to keep up with the development which is taking place 
in the psychological field. What was in Bavinck’s days practically 
inconceivable still, has for a long time been an accomplished fact: 
also among psychologists there are all kinds of specialists. They have 
to be there, because nobody can be sufficiently expert in the whole 
field worked by psychology. But also for all those special fields it is 
a question of the very first order how in one’s scientific work one 
sees man. 

And since in my conviction the most characteristic difference be- 
tween this human being and other living creatures is the fact that he 
has been created “in God’s image and likeness’, that is to say, the 
fact that he is religious, it is a question of the first order how man 
is seen from this angle in the divers psychological schools and move- 
ments. After the optimism of Heymans and Bavinck’s song of triumph 
psychology has developed in such diversity, such an immense number 
of conceptions of life have been worked up in all kinds of psycho- 
logical views, that it seems to me that it must be our task to consider 
a question which is for us probably the most important fundamental 
question of psychology. Not only our fellow-workers in the field are 
entitled to this, because it is our duty not to leave them in uncertainty 
about our view, but it is also necessary, I think, in our days for that 
psychology which professes to respect the Word of God. In studying 
psychology the Calvinist cannot confine himself to relegate questions 
of a fundamental nature, as soon as they come up, to the domain of 
theology. It is the task of the special science itself in relation to the 
problems presenting themselves in that special science. 

Therefore I would speak to you about 

Man as teligious being and modern psychology. 

Allow me two remarks about the formulation of this subject. First: 
The reason why I do not speak about “‘the religious aspect’’ of man 
will become quite clear from what follows, since to me religion is not 
an “‘aspect’’ of man, but man himself is, by virtue of this nature and 
being, religious in his totality. Secondly: I did not formulate my subject: 
man as religious being in psychology, because I think that such a 
subject would be far from suitable for an address, as the material it 
would deal with would be much too extensive. What I propose to do 
is to discuss the problem of the significance of man as religious being 
for building up a psychology, and to discuss it from the Calvinist 
angle; I intend to state it in the main in a positive sense, but with, 
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as a necessary background, something of what is going on in our days 
in the domain of psychology ™). 


Ovink once said of philosophers that they mostly gave their psycho- 
logical definitions in ‘‘such vague or ambiguous terms... that one 
keeps groping about in the dark and sticks in the most abstruse pro- 
blems” **). I venture to apply this statement to the way in which many 
psychologists deal with the problem of religion. It is true, the fact that 
the nature of man and his religion is discussed by many psycho- 
logists, may give a certain feeling of gratification, but the manner in 
which it is done, does not always give us a clear insight into the 
significance which they impart to these problems. It would, more- 
over, not be difficult to gather an anthology of superficial views in 
this field of study 7°). 


17) We shall leave out of consideration at present the question of the boun- 
daries of the field of psychology. For assuming that e.g. Nicolai Hartmann is 
right in his: Das Problem des geistigen Seins’, 1933 (p. 42 ff. and p. 60 ff.) — 
when he says: “Geistigen Sein ist keine psychologische Angelegenheit’’, even then, 
also in the domain to which he wishes to limit psychology, which constantly uses 
terms as: person, personality, character, man, living man, to experience, to live, 
to relive, to feel, to enter into a feeling, anxiety, fear, love, hope, faith, “to be 
in the situation”, and others of the same type, cannot, however, get away from the 
problems concerning the inmost being of man. See also: A. Wellek, Die Polaritdat 
im Aufbau des Charakters, 1950, p. 18 ff. and p. 294. 

18) B. J. H. Ovink, De zekerheid der menselijke kennis, 1929, p. 444. 

19) Only a few examples will be mentioned. The manner in which Franziska 
Baumgarten-Tramer degrades the religious value of phrases as “God does not 
forsake His people’, “with God no thing will be impossible” and “God’s blessing 
gained, all is obtained” to utterances of a ‘“psychologische Energiespender 
in der allerschwersten Not’, only reveals the fact that she does not realise the 
nature of the Christian faith. This superficiality becomes the more serious when 
she adds the remark: “Wir verweisen hier auf die bekannten Auffassungen tber 
den Ursprung der Religionen, nach welchen der Drang nach Sicherung, nach 
Obhut und Stiitze zum Glauben an ein allmachtiges und allgitiges Wesen ge- 
fihrt hat.” Franziska Baumgarten-Tramer, Die regulierenden Krdafte im Seelen- 
leben, Acta Psychologica, VIII, 1951—1952, 283. 

On grounds, philosophically, psychologically and, according to Kunz, biologically 
completely untenable, Brun tries to maintain that the change of the climate eight 
hundred thousand years ago “most problably” caused the development of our 
brains, and that the disappearance of the primeval forests in Central Asia brought 
the people from out of the trees on level ground, by which they were able to 
use their forelimbs as hands, with the consequence that the “homo faber’” could 
arise. R. Brun: Uber biologische Psychologie, Schweiz. Zeitschr. fiir Psychologie, 
1949, p. 1ff.; cf. Hans Kunz: Uber biologische Psychologie, Schweiz. Zeitschr. 
fiir Psych., 1949, 317 ff. 

Similar things we find not only in the writings of those who cannot be reckoned 
among the very greatest. The manner in which Jung refers again and again to 
the meaning of the text “Hé basileia toe theoe estin entos humoon” (St. Luke 
17, 21), using thereby a completely wrong exegesis of this text to support his 
gnostic view, may certainly be adduced here as an instance. Cf. H. Trib, Heilung 
aus der Begegnung, 1951, p. 23. 
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No less surprising is the way in which many speak about Christ- 
tanity in general and Calvinism in particular. Binswanger in his Grund- 
formen und Erkenntnis menslichen Daseins™) treats of Calvinism 
once and he declares: ‘‘Die zweisame Einsamkeit mit Gott hatte die 
Vereinzelung oder Veralleinigung der Menschen” auf der Erde “zur 
Folge, derart dass, wie es im Calvinismus der Fall war, Freundschaft 
sogar verboten wurde, weil jede Freundesliebe Gott etwas wegname. 
Dabei war sich der Calvinist bewusst, dass Gott durch einen un- 
geheuren Abstand von der Kreatur getrennt und der Gedanke einer 
unio mystica Teufelswerk sei’ *4). In sharp contrast with the ease 
with which many arrive at such statements about Christianity and 
Calvinism, is the great zeal and immense accuracy with which they 
try to understand and interpret religious conceptions e.g. from Hin- 
duism, notions like “mandala” and “‘yantra’”’, in exact accordance with 
the sacred books of the Hindoos*). I think I may be permitted to 
ask some of my fellow-workers in the psychological field the question 
why they, apparently observe other laws when making professedly 
scientific statements about all kinds of non-Christian religions which 
differ from the laws they observe when speaking about Christianity 
and the revelation of God, and more in particular when dealing with 
Calvinism. 

What strikes one in this is the dislike which many entertain of 
what might look like the acceptance of a positive standpoint in religious 
matters. They fear, it seems, principles and fundamentals. Of course, 
the absolute is only to be found in the relative in this sinful world 
and therefore often only as “relative” absoluteness; with this also 
Christian scholarship will have to reckon. But there is a world of 
difference between relative absoluteness and absolute relativity 7°). 


More examples could be given of the unduly great ease with which some ven- 
ture into the field of Psychology. See, for instance, for Freud: C. Mensch: Taboe, 
een primitive vreesreactie, 1937, p. 173 ff. 

20) Binswanger, op. cit., 1953, p. 135. 

1) Things are really not made better by the fact that Binswanger in support 
of this statement only refers to the authority of Schmalenbach, whom he himself 
criticizes very severely in a note, also with regard to his views on Calvinism. 

22) Cf. H. Ahlenstiel und R. Kauffmann, Ueber die Mandalaform des linearen 
Yantra, Schweiz. Zeitschr. fiir Psych., 1952, 188 ff; and: Hugo Debrunner, Manda- 
lasymbolik und asymetrische Ausdrucksformen in der Phantasiezeichnung, Schweiz. 
Zeitschr. fiir Psych., 1950, 426. 

?8) Cf. A. A. Roback, op. cit., p. 677: “Unfortunately the intellectuals of today 
are too prone to accept as their standard a point of view which from its very 
nature is ab initio without a foundation, and is therefore no standard at all. 
Psychological textbooks teem with nihilistic theories and analogies. The wheat 
and the chaff are all treated alike in cynical fashion”. 
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It would seem to me incorrect, however, to discuss our problem in 
such a more or less “‘illustrative’’ manner, for the real core of the 
problem lies, not in a few mistakes that we have to find out or to 
point out, but in the fundamental structure of all manner of views of 
modern psychology. It is not possible to pursue psychology without 
having a definite view on man. 

I know that there are among my colleagues who do not hold this 
view. Thus van der Hoop said: ‘‘Before beginning to speculate on 
the nature of man, it is desirable to lay the scientific foundations as 
wide and as exactly as possible’ ™*), 

In a similar way Binswanger declares: ‘‘Kann sich das Menschen- 
verstandnis nicht mehr “‘stiitzen’ auf Theologie, Kosmologie, oder 
Ethik, und wird es abhangig von Wissenschaft, Politik und Technik, 
so bleibt nur ibrig der Riickgang auf die Ontologie; ohne solche 
Stiitze hangt jede Anthropologie “in der Luft’’. Dieser Riickgang 
darf aber nicht verstanden werden im Sinne eines Riickgangs auf 
irgend eine Seinsmetaphysik, sondern nur in dem einer phanomeno- 
logischen Analyse des In-der-Welt-iiber-die-Welt-Hinaus-seins. Da- 
mit héren Gott, Kosmos, ethische Norm, aber auch Wissenschaft, 
Politik und Technik auf, Ausgangspunkte fiir die Anthropologie und 
Psychologie zu sein, ohne dass doch “der Mensch”, ‘‘das Ich’, das 
empirische oder transzendentale Subjekt, ‘‘die menschliche Natur” 
usw. zum Ausgangspunkte des Menschenverstandnis werden. Was 
friiher Ausgangspunkt, terminus a quo, war, wird jetzt terminus 
ad quem” ”*). 

We shall revert to this view of Binswanger afterwards. Here we 
will briefly discuss van der Hoop’s, independently of that held by 
Binswanger. The fact is that van der Hoop thinks differently. This is 
already clear from the fact that he associates himself with Jung's 
psychology. Apparently he first wants to take up the study of psy- 
chology, and after that, through his scientific work, arrive at certain 
conclusions about the nature of man. He also says: ‘‘More than any- 
body else the psychologist feels the need of getting to know the 
articulations of this multi-unity, so that its structure as a whole be- 
comes clearer. And although Jung’s psychology is certainly not the 
only approach here and although it forms only a first step towards 


24) J. H.. van der Hoop: Het typologische en het phenomenologische gezichts- 
punt, in: H. C. J. Duyker, J. H. van der Hoop, A. J. Westerman Holstijn en 
T. T. ten Have: Gelijkheid en ongelykheid by de mensen, 1952, p. 39. 

25) Binswanger, op cit., p. 394/395. 
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explaining certain aspects of this conscious structure, yet he shows 
us very important sides of the human psyche illustrating in an original 
manner both the diversities in the personalities and the traits they 
have in common’ 2*). We often meet with such statements in the 
literature on the subject. Now the remarkable thing is that van der 
Hoop apparently does not see that not only Jung, but he himself as 
well, really does hold a definite view about the nature of man. 

When he declares that one of the objects of investigation of psy- 
chology is to understand structures and to test the authenticity and 
unauthenticity of psychic substances ®"), even one who declares him~- 
self to be in agreement with van der Hoop, will have to concede that 
all this is not possible without a metaphysical and normative starting- 
point. Again and again, however, we find a situation comparable to 
“short-circuit” in those who think they owe it to their science not 
to acknowledge the existence of such a fundamental attitude. How 
else but from such a situation can we explain that van der Hoop, 
after having stated that it is the task of the psychologist to under- 
stand structures and to test in practice the authenticity and un- 
authenticity of these psychic forms, adds the sentence: “That is the 
reason why a man who in politics and religion mainly relies on 
assertions and propaganda, will have nothing to do with psycho- 
logists. For the rest this attitude of the psychologist is quite in line 
with the word from the Bible: ‘Every tree is known by its own 
fruit’’.”’ ?°). Surely it is not the only problem whether the man who 
“brings forth’ a fruit has experienced and understood this fruit 
subjectively as a datum in his life; but no doubt the question is also 
what the objective value is of ‘‘the fruit’’ itself. Besides, also van der 
Hoop’s standpoint, a man who cannot inwardly experience the signi- 
ficance of a religious or political statement, cannot possibly judge 
about the sense of the activity of him who can, for if I have to pass 
judgement on the inner relation between a human being and the 
spiritual content with which he operates, it is undoubtedly necessary, 
in order to judge about the authenticity of his utterances, also on 
van der Hoop’s standpoint, for me to have some affinity not only 
with this man, but also with his spiritual content. 

And in addition, as has been said already, it is surely of importance 


26) Van der Hoop, op cit., p. 39. 


7) Van der Hoop, De betekenis der psychologie voor mens en gemeenschap, 
Ops Gis 105 IO. 


78) Van der Hoop, op. cit., De betekenis... p. 107. 
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what value a word or deed has objectively, measured by the standards 
that are adopted. Naturally, if one does not know objective norms, 
this question cannot be asked. But there is in point of fact nobody 
who does not assign an objective character to given values. 

Also for van der Hoop there is in science the urge to know and 
to understand”), But in order to know and to understand I always 
need a starting-point from which I can know what I want to know 
and from which I can understand how I have to understand. Van der 
Hoop’s discussion, for instance of Christianity and the ‘‘jump” he 
makes from this Christianity to Freud’s view — his attempt at ex- 
plaining the christian view as a psychological judgement based upon 
man’s own inner condition — is an expression of van der Hoop’s 
judgement which is not based on an experimental or empiric approach 
of the facts found by him, but on the way in which van der Hoop 
looks upon these facts and which is connected with his pre-scientific 
view of man. It is a good thing to have such a view. Did not Mac 
Kenzie say: “The lack of philosophy of life is always a sign of 
immaturity’ °°). 

How much some scholars actually have begun to profess a definite 
view of man, also in association with modern “depth psychology”, 
may appear from the fact that Erich Neumann attempted to build 
up an entirely new ethical system based upon depth psychology. With- 
out a definite view of man it is surely not possible to conceive an 
ethical system **). 

Here it suffices to state that every psychology begins by starting 
from a definite view of man, however skimpy and reduced it may be 
with some. This view of man is on the one hand the consequence 
of the investigator's philosophy of life and on the other hand it 
influences on nearly every point the conclusions which are drawn. 
Every psychology is fundamentally conditioned. Of course this does 
not mean that there must necessarily be a great differentiation in the 
judgements made with regard to the facts which are to be established 
experimentally or empirically. Also descriptive psychology may state 
facts that are clear and manifest to every one. But as soon as it 
comes to building up a system, to analysing a human being and to 
interpreting the phenomena, we get to the deepest problems of life. 


29) Van der Hoop, op. cit., De betekenis... p. 108. 

30) J. G. Mac Kenzie, Nervous disorders and Religion, 1949, p. 51. 

31) Erich Neumann, Tiefenpsychologie und neue Ethik, 1948. Dutch translation: 
Dieptepsychologie en nieuwe ethiek, 1952. See the severe criticism of Van den 


Berg, op. cit., p. 55. 
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Now religion as such is on the one hand a phenomenon, a fact 
which cannot be denied. But on the other hand for him who funda- 
mentally places himself on a humanist standpoint and who in conse- 
quence considers man to be capable — by using his essentially 
unimpaired powers and faculties — of attaining the end he is striving 
after, this religious phenomenon will be explained from and within 
the limited existence of man himself. On this standpoint man continu- 
ally withdraws into his own ‘‘self”. His psychology is constantly 
centred round his self, Even when in his inmost being he discovers 
a relation that he experiences as a relation to “God” or to ‘‘a higher 
power”, this re-lived relation is secondary, for behind this form of 
relation there is always again as active principle the being centred 
on himself. And to this “being centred on one’s self” all “religious” 
experiences and all experiences about and with the world around 
are made serviceable. Here lies, I think, the root of many systems 
in present-day psychology **). Here lies also a basis for the problems 
which so many have to contend with in their personal lives. Many 
neuroses are the expression of a more or less unsuccesful attempt at 
attaining the realisation of one’s own self, from the perfection of 
one’s own potentialities. 

In the above-described view we could on the one hand speak of 
a certain breadth of vision, which, although essentially unacceptable, 
still tries to embody in its view the religious element. On the other 
hand we must not forget, however, that in this attitude towards life, 
God and concrete reality are denied the right to be considered objec- 
tively as values by virtue of their own being, both being made service- 
able to the autistic need of personal certainty and of the display of 
the glory of one’s own self. In the neurotic man, however, even then 
the fact is revealed of the unrest of the human heart, about which 
St. Augustine as well Pascal spoke; an unrest which is mostly not 
recognised, however, in its true character **). 

It is even possible on the humanist standpoint, however, to narrow 
down and weaken the basis of existence considerably. Freud’s doctrine 
of the instincts is a typical example of the impoverishment of 
reality and of the debasement of religion. As a matter of fact, the 
scheme of Freud’s explanation of man is extremely simplistic. He 
knows the life passions or ego-passions. These are of two kinds: the 
sexual passions and the passion for self-preservation. These sexual 


32) For this view see also H. Trib, op. cit., p. 56. 
33) H. Trib, op. cit., p. 56/57. 
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passions, again, fall into un-inhibited sexual passions and inhibited 
and sublimated passions. And besides these life passions or ego- 
passions there is the death passion. By the life passions the life of 
a human individual is built up, to the death passion the task is assigned 
to reduce the organically living to a condition of lifelessness. On this 
narrow basis, on which man has to perform his dance of life, the 
whole edifice of Freudian psychology is erected. On this basis, how- 
ever, Freud has been able to build an exceedingly complicated and 
varied system of psychology. But within this scheme all people live 
after the same pattern. There is no real depth in Freud’s depth psy- 
chology. This has been admirably shown in my opinion by Riimke **). 

Special attention has been paid of recent years to the religious 
views of G. C. Jung. I will only mention here a few of the studies 
which are in my opinion the most important. Martin Buber sub- 
jected Jung’s religious views to a penetrating criticism in his Gottes- 
finsternis *°); the same was done by Hans Triib in his Heilung aus 
der Begegnung **); and by W. Daim in his Der Grundfehler C. G. 
Jungs *"). Hostie devoted a thesis to the relationship between Jung’s 
psychology and religion **); Rumke gave a summary criticism of the 
foundations of Jung’s system*’). The divergence of the standpoints 
of the scholars mentioned will at once excite a suspicion that there 
is also a difference in their outlook on Jung’s starting-point. But here, 
too, it appears over and over again that it is not possible to study 
psychology as a science without having a definite view of man. Jung 
gives a very clear proof of this in his conception of man, which is 
certainly determined by considerations of principle. For the most 
marked feature of Jung’s system is not, as has sometimes been thought, 
his bringing into prominence the “collective unconscious’, although 
this, among other things, made his systematisation possible. Neither 
is the most specific point of application the denial of the significance 


34) See the article in Pro regno pro sanctuario (Festschrift G. van der Leeuw), 
1950, H. C. Rimke, aantekeningen over het instinct, den archetypus, den existen- 
tiaal, over de werelden die zij oproepen, over reductie en misvorming van het 
mensbeeld, p. 451 ff. 

35) Martin Buber, Gottesfinsternis, 1952. Dutch translation (K. H. Kroon): Gods- 
verduistering, 1954, especially on Jung (Dutch edition) p. 85 ff. 

36) H. Trib, op. cit., see also the introduction to this book by Martin Buber. 

87) W. Daim, Der Grundfehler C. G. Jungs, 1947. Daim tries to explain 
Jung’s view on religion from “eine untiberwundene Vaterambivalenz”’, which 
Jung projects into the relation: man to God. See also text. 

38) R. Hostie S. J., Analytische psychologie en godsdienst (thesis), 1954. In 
this book a good bibliography of Jung’s publications. 

39) H. C. Rimke, of. cit., p. 451 ff. 
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of volitional life, although this attitude is directly connected with his 
basic views. No, the most essential characteristic feature of Jung’s 
conception of the personality is surely this that he has reduced the 
view of man to a consistent psychic immanence and has thus narrowed 
and impoverished it. I say: narrowed it, in spite of Riimke’s opinion 
that Jung threatens to enlarge man*°). For this man the best thing 
he can strive after is not the more bourgeois ideal of Freud, the adjust- 
ment to the outer world, Jung really transfers the essential of human 
life to the autonomous totality of that man, who is raised to the only 
reality which is of value. But that is the reason why everything that 
exists outside this autonomous soul and takes place as a happening or 
presents itself as a community of men becomes only an “Anpassungs- 
bereich’’ of self. On the one hand we find here the autarchy of man 
centralised in himself, on the other a collectivum to which one has to 
adjust oneself with the device: ‘“Give unto Caesar what is Caesar’s”’. 
With his dualistic view (dualistic not only in an ontological, but also 
ethical sense) Jung reverts to gnosis; afterwards he tried to consolidate 
his opinion with the views of alchemy **). 

It is not our task here to dwell at greater length on Jung’s standpoint 
concerning man. What was said may suffice to show that Jung’s view 
of man is of a very fundamental character. 

It is easy to understand that Jung has also repeatedly given his 
opinion on religion. So often indeed and in such a varied manner that 
I think it is not possible to speak of the view of Jung on religion. But 
whichever pronouncement of Jung’s we may take, Jung always sees the 
religion of the Oriental peoples, the mystery religions and Christianity 
in one level. He denies to these religions every objective and absolute 
value. He is prepared to try and accept the significance of religion in 
the historical course of development and to test it on its psychological 
meaning, but the development of the god-concept in the individual can 
be traced back to the father-imago *”), which arose with the codperation 


40) H. C. Rimke, op. cit., p. 465. 

*") Of eminent importance to know Jung’s views on religion are: Die Erd- 
bedingtheit der Psyche, 1927 (in: H. Keyserling, Mensch und Erde, Peeosa ties 
Psychoanalyse und Seelsorge in Ethik V, 1928; Seelenproben der Gegenwart, 1931, 
fifth edition 1950; Die Beziehungen der Psychotherapie zur Seelsorge, second 
edition 1939; Psychology and Religion, 1938, Swiss (adapted) edition 1940; Zur 
Psychologie der Trinitatsidee, in: EranosJahrb. ’40/41; Psychologie und Alchemie, 
1944; Symbole der Wandlung, 1952; the preface in White, God and the uncons- 
cious, 1953. 

4?) See inter alia: Jung, Das Unbewuste im normalen und kranken Sceelen- 
leben, 1926, p. 103. Cf. Hostie, op. cit., p. 137 ff., 159 ff. 
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of subjective and archetypical elements. If only because of this basic 
principle — which was formulated by Hostie in pretty much the same 
way — I cannot concur with the latter in his relatively lenient judge- 
ment about Jung *). ‘The empiricist who wishes to remain loyal to his 
science’, (Hostie) is centainly not heard in Jung’s pronouncement that 
Satan may be considered to be the eldest son of God and the equal 
of Christ. With Daim Hostie likewise finds here “eine gnostische 
Entgleisung” **). 

It must apart from this also be clear that on Jung’s standpoint man’s 
responsibility can hardly be maintained in a more or less acceptable 
form. 

It would carry us much too far, if I discussed with you Spearman’s 
views about the origin of the god-concept in the conscious mind and 
Mc Kenzie’s approval of them. Here everything turns round the 
problem where “the natural tendency of the mind to transcend its 
experience and to have ideas” comes from *), 

Nor shall I enter into Allport’s view, related to depth psychology, 
that the attributes of God are merely an expression of human needs **). 
It will be clear that a discussion of all these views and those of many 
others who put forward very interesting opinions would prolong this 
meeting too much. 


I would further like to ask your attention for the psychological school 
which is called phaenomenology and which in many cases is more or 
less closely connected with existential philosophy. You will allow me 
to make only a few general remarks. 

On the one hand I wish to express my appreciation of the phaeno- 
menological method and its many achievements. On the proviso that it 
is applied correctly, it can furnish us with excellent data about man 
as he lives in relation to his world. It is constantly man “‘in contact” 
that one wants to see. The idea is not to give a subjective picture of the 
life and happenings in — or rather — “‘of” this man. The aim is the 
evident and the evidence far transcending subjective insight. By this, 
phaenomenology is more than merely ‘‘systematized introspection”’. It 
wishes to ‘‘contribuer a la connaissance de ce qui est humain dans 


43) Hostie, op. cit., p. 168. 
44) Cf. Hostie, op. cit., p. 207; Daim, op. cit., p. 58. 
45) Cf. J. G. Mac Kenzie, op. cit., p. 145. 
46) G. W. Allport, The Individual and Religion; a psychological Interpretation, 
1949, p. 11 ff. 
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l'homme”. ‘Nous voulons en effet révéler le ‘‘monde”’ de l'homme, son 
“cosmos”, c’est-a-dire la structure significative des situations, des 
événements, des valeurs culturelles,... le monde dans lequel l'homme 
existe 27); 

Fully appreciating the endeavours of the phaenomenological school, 
we must nevertheless remark that one really can penetrate into the 
object one wants to approach, by understanding the phainoumena; but 
it should never be forgotten that phainoumena themselves are no 
adequate expression of any occurrence or of any ‘being’. There is 
always a nucleus of being and a nucleus of sense which need not find 
expression in the phainoumena and as a general rule is not expressed. 
Besides, it should also be remembered that the phainoumenon cannot 
inform us about the innermost being of man and about the nature of his 
religion. First of all the “evidence” which is experienced in and from 
the phaenomenological interpretation presupposes a like-mindedness of 
those who experience “the evident”. This alone presents possibilities 
which may very well cause difficulties. But where the normative and 
the transcendent are concerned, as soon as questions are asked 
relating to a sphere of more than a purely psychic nature, phaeno- 
menology can give no answer. I can speak about the phainoumena 
of religious workings, but this does not mean that in this way I can 
find out anything at all about the essential nature of religion itself 
or of the religious “‘being’’ of man as such. The science of the old- 
fashioned psychology of religion is gradually disappearing and one of 
the reasons why it is dying is that it overrated its strength, and thought 
that by studying the psychology of religious man it would be able to 
determine the nature of religion or could contribute to the psychology 
of religion without taking notice of religion itself 4%). Phaenomenology 
will not go the way of the psychology of religion; it has a much more 
comprehensive task and a different method of approach, But yet it 
seems that this method is sometimes practised in such a way that it 
is tried to determine the essential nature of man, of his religion, of his 
fear or of his sense of guilt phaenomenologically. 

At this point we turn again to Binswanger’s statement which we 
quoted already. Now that it is no longer possible to understand man 
from theology, cosmology or ethics, Binswanger wants to revert, not to 
some “Seinsmetaphysik”’, but to “eine phanomenologische Analyse des 


“) F. J. J. Buytendijk in Situation, 1954, Avant-Propos, p. 13/14. 
48) Cf. J. H. van den Berg, op. cit., p. 34; 36. 
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In-der-Welt-iiber-die-Welt-hinaus-seins”. ‘‘Damit héren Gott, Kos- 
mos, ethische Norm, aber auch Wissenschaft, Politik und Technik auf, 
Ausgangspunkte fiir die Anthropologie und Psychologie zu sein”. 
Here we find a logical consequence of phaenomenology which I cannot 
accept. Heidegger did not succeed in penetrating in the metaphysical 
sense to a really psychological view **); neither, I think, did Bins- 
wanger, since in this way man can never attain a knowledge and 
understanding of the being of man and be able to give a phaenomeno- 
logical analysis furnishing him with an anthropology which may form 
the basis for the understanding of the totality of the sense of his 
“being”. Before one can accept that a phaenomenological analysis “‘des 
In-der-Welt-iiber-die-Welt-hinaus-seins” is possible, one has to show 
that this manner of “‘being’’ has phainoumena which render it possible 
to account for and understand the being and the sense of this ‘‘being’’. 
Moreover, Binswanger tries to make us understand man by under- 
standing. The simile may seem awfully commonplace, but who does 
not get the impression here of the activity of the puppy that is always 
trying to catch his own tail? Man who is turning round in the being 
of his own ‘‘self”, in order to understand this being by being. On this 
standpoint all revelation of God is very consistently denied. Bins- 
wanger does not wish to understand man by finding any standpoint 
transcending man. He wants an universal view, not of a world which 
is outside him, but by means of the activity of understanding within 
himself, he wishes to see and understand man in himself. Before giving 
phaenomenology the right to set out on this path, it will have to show 
that it is capable of this activity. The proof of this it will probably 
never be able to furnish. 

But even if it could, it has not the right to do what Binswanger 
wishes to do. Binswanger may say that ‘‘das Menschenverstandnis nicht 
mehr stiitzt auf Theologie, Kosmologie oder Ethik’’, but he will have 
to show that this assertion is true. And he will have to do this 
with correct arguments °°). Here the scientifically highly interesting 
problem presents itself in how far it is possible to prove something 
about theology itself with Binswanger’s method. Since Windelband we 


49) Cf. H. C. A. Roem, Structuurphenomenologische systematisering van het 
menszyn door centraalstelling van de vriyheidsbeleving, 1952, p. 15. 

50) At any rate he will see in another light the meaning of love in the 
Christian view (cf. his Grundformen, p. 134) and the meaning of love as a virtue 
of God (cf. p. 151 and 199). He who only remains within the circle of his own 
existence cannot but come to a statement like the following: the concept of man 
is “der vagste und undurchsichtigste” (p. 7). 
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are convinced that each branch of science demands its own methodo- 
logy *4). From this it follows that Binswanger can never arrive at 
conclusions about the character and value of theology along a phaeno- 
menological way. And even if he were to try to do so, this would 
only be permissible if, in doing so he should place himself on a stand- 
point from which the meaning of the scientific pursuit of theology 
was approached in accordance with the nature of theology. The act 
would be otherwise an impermissible ‘“‘metabasis eis allo genos’’. And 
lastly Binswanger will not only have to prove that theology is no longer 
a basis for obtaining a view of man, but before setting theology 
aside, he will also have to prove that it can no longer be one. 

It is clear that by views like those of Binswanger the essence of 
religion is affected. When this view is held, religion can be nothing 
else but a purely subjective happening or a subjective attitude or a 
subjective experience whereby there can be no question of religio 
objectiva. It is self-evident that if every thought of sense and meaning 
of a revelation is set aside, the phaenomenology of the experience 
of the relation between man and revealing God cannot be found. In 
such a case every human experience is deprived of the riches which 
man can find by ‘‘being with God”. 

I am, therefore, convinced that it is not only impossible to take 
phaenomenology as a starting-point for the determination of the being 
of man, but I am equally convinced that by means of phaenomenology 
one can never understand the true experience of the communion with 
God in his being. 

It will be luce clarius to every Calvinist that, for instance, the 
nature of the “godly sorrow” working ‘‘repentance to salvation not 
to be repented of’, can never be determined phaenomenologically. 
In spite of my respect for phaenomenology, I personally see in these 
days a great danger in the field of psychology in the attempts of 
some who want to understand religious experience, the sense of norms 
and, for instance, consciousness of guilt and conversion phaenomeno- 
logically. It is, indeed, possible to give a phaenomenology say of the 
religious sense of guilt, but then it should clearly be realised that in 
such a case we speak of phainoumena of this consciousness of guilt, 
not about its nature. If this should be forgotten, phaenomenology, 
too, may mean a serious danger. 


2) See W. Windelband, Geschichte und Naturwissenschaft, 1894; cf. also 
H. Bavinck, op. cit., p. 7. 
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As we saw, the attitude towards religion adopted by many psycho- 
logists — we are here thinking especially of Jung and Freud — came 
in for a good deal of criticism from various quarters. 

It should, however, not escape our notice that with those who 
exercise this criticism, too, we often find a view which in our opinion 
does not do justice to the being of man. When, for instance, 
Tournier **) says that the soul has two motive powers: “‘instinct and 
the Holy Ghost”, and that psychology tries to free the natural powers 
(libido, instinct) — and that this is expedient and necessary —, but 
that we, believers, try to provide man with “‘an additional other power 
as well”, “a supernatural power, the Holy Ghost’, ‘“‘which does not 
counteract the power of instinct, but transcends it’; a power ‘by 
which man passes from simply animal life to personal life’? ~ I find 
here, too, a view of life which I cannot accept. Religion is frequently 
seen, indeed, as one of the “facets” of life by the side of many 
others. Sometimes, also, as a new incoming therapeutic power. Religion 
is also called “an aspect’’ of human life, in addition to the aspect of 
instinct, intelligence, feeling, volition, etc. In this way we can, there- 
fore, speak about all kinds of psychic functions and qualities with- 
out at the same time bearing in mind the fact that man is religious 
as well. Also in the circles of those who are known to be protestant 
believers, we sometimes meet with statements which seem to indicate 
that religion is seen as one of the many aspects of life. In this course 
of reasoning man when functioning is complete, also when he does not 
know himself to be in relationship with God, also when he abstracts 
all his actions from the fact that he has to serve God or (also) has 
a religious ‘‘aspect”. This view cannot satisfy me. I believe that this 
view does injustice to the being of man. 

In order to understand the being of man we shall have to find a 
standpoint outside man. Naturally this “finding a standpoint’ does 
not mean that we create this standpoint ourselves, for ultimately this 
standpoint would again be within ourselves. It will have to be given 
us by God, Who reveals Himself to us and Who speaks about Himself 
and about us in relation to Him. 

Now in principle Protestant Christians are not alone in this view. 
Roman Catholic psychology accepts the necessity of the revelation of 
God in order to understand the being of man. Yet, on the other hand, 
it cannot be denied that as regards the outlook on the being of man 


52) Paul Tournier, De sterken en de zwakken (Dutch translation), 1953; p. 215. 
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and his religious being there is a not unimportant difference between 
the Roman Catholics and us. In describing the foundations of psycho- 
logy I shall, therefore, have to occupy myself with the Roman Catholic 
view in order to be able to clearly state my own standpoint **). 

We are confronted with the question: How are we to see the being 
of man and his nature in relation to the religious problem? And then 
I wish to say at the outset that we should be clearly aware, I think, 
of the significance of the fact that man is religious, if we wish to have 
a view on his being, so that we can find a basis for our psychology. 
It may look, as if, speaking about these things we enter a field which 
lies no longer within the domain of psychology; this is only seemingly 
the case. I will not refer to the fact that in all kinds of psychological 
publications we find lengthy disquisitions about Oriental religions; 
that various psychological studies enter into discussions of gnosis, 
mysticism and ethics. It would first have to be proved then that this 
situation can be accepted without criticism. But this I can say: where 
modern psychology is feeling and groping all the time to find a fixed 
place and firm ground to determine the inmost being of man**), 
calvinist psychology cannot be denied the right to do this by stating 
its view on the inmost being of man. 

As it is, man cannot be explained — human personality cannot be 
understood — his struggles and strivings, his fears and his loves, his 
humility and his pride, his psychic efforts and his collapse — all these 
cannot in my opinion be understood without our having a_ well- 
founded view about the religious being of man. 

And when we set ourselves to discuss this point we find that between 
Roman Catholic psychologists and us there is a seemingly minute, but 
in reality deep-lying difference about the meaning of the fact that man 
has been created in the image of God, and about the sovereign 
character of the grace which God bestows upon man. These are not 
two isolated points, they are two aspects of the same problem. They 
are, therefore, problems that are continually correlated. 


°3) For a more detailed exposition of the Roman Catholic and of the Reformed 


dogmata concerning the image of God in man and the meaning of the fall 
and of Grace I refer to: Michaél Schmaus, Katholische Dogmatztk, 1941; Brocardus 
Meijer, Katholieke geloofsverdediging, 1946; A. van Hove, De erfzonde, 1936 
(all Roman Catholic) and to H. Bavinck, Gereformeerde dogmatiek, 1908, Vol. II 
aS) C C. Berkouwer, Conflict met Rome, 1948. 

Cf. H. Faber in: Anthropologische verkenningen, Wat leert - 
Nee Gpionicig g gen at leert ons de psycho 
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In the first place then there is the question of the creation of man 
in the image of God. The question must be asked, if the image of 
God, which man received at this creation, belongs to his being or not. 
This question is all-deciding for our view on the religious being of 
man and on the meaning of grace in his life. It is not our task to prove 
that this problem determines a whole series of theological problems; 
we confine ourselves to what is of importance for our subject: the 
being of man and particularly his religious existence. The problem 
can be formulated in this way: when God created man, did He 
create him then as human individuality, as human being and did 
He give him an addition besides, in the form of the image of 
God — or does this image of God belong to his being, to his 
nature? In the former case, what remains after man by sin lost the 
image of God, was a man who had indeed become poorer, but never- 
theless possessed full humanity. In the latter case the nature of that 
man is also corrupt. Now we do not in the least mean to say that 
the Roman Catholic view is this that, when man loses the image of 
God the same individuum remains that humanism considers to be 
fundamentally unimpaired in powers and faculties. When man has lost 
his super-nature, the Roman Catholic view is that a nature remains 
which by way of punishment is left to its own imperfection. There is, 
therefore, a difference between the state of nature and the state of 
sin. But this difference relates to the super-natural aim of life. But 
of his own free will man can no longer achieve this super-natural aim. 

But on the other hand according to Rome this man must never- 
theless be looked upon in such a way that with his natural life in his 
mere existence he is susceptible to and accessible to the grace of 
restoration of the super-nature. Man then has a capacity for grace, 
he is capax gratiae. There is a natural susceptibility presenting no 
obstacles for the communion of man with God; there always remains 
the possibility that nature again links up with grace. True as it is that 
man of his own free will cannot attain this super-natural end, yet we 
always find in Catholicism an “anthropological optimism’, as Ber- 
kouwer puts it. Perhaps I may call it an anthropological capacity opti- 
mism, for this optimism is chiefly directed to the possibility that nature 
“links up again with grace’. 

Moreover, ontologically, too, the Roman Catholic view sees man 
differently than does the Reformation. There is among the Roman 
Catholics something like sympathy for the opinion of humanism, for 
the idea of the humanitas continually underlining the value of man. No 
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wonder that again and again the charge is laid against Calvinism that 
it operates with a view of man that cannot be maintained, that is in 
principle pessimistic about man, that it has no eye for the nobility of 
his nature. It is, therefore, not surprising that Roman Catholic critics 
often pass a far more lenient judgement than we do on basic views 
of a humanist character held by psychologists of a decidedly humanist 
trend of thought, for instance Jung. 


When I say that our views on man as religious being centre primar- 
ily round the fact that God has created man in God’s image and in 
His likeness, the question may be asked what exactly we mean by it. 
Well, to put it very simply: When Scripture tells us that man has been 
created in God’s image and in His likeness, this means that man, being 
the child of God, is like God, resembles the Father. Adam is called 
“the son of God’’ (Luke 3, 38). We are God’s offspring (Acts 17, 28). 
As the son is the glory of his father, man is the glory of God (1 Cor. 
11, 7). Man received this image of God as son of God, as a child 
that “‘is like his Father’. I purposely formulate it in this way, because 
I can entirely agree with the standpoint of the theology of the Reform- 
ation, which basing itself on Scripture maintains the view that the 
image of God was peculiar to man by nature and that without this 
image he cannot exist otherwise than in natura impura. When accord- 
ingly Adam through the fall loses this image of God, what is left to 
him is not only an impoverished nature, but one that is broken. 

Here our standpoint is essentially different from that of the Roman 
Catholics. This is of course not the place to enter into that view in 
detail. A few remarks may suffice. 

According to Rome, man in puris naturalibus without super-natural 
grace only has his natural religion and virtue and has his destination 
on earth. But man endowed with the donum superadditum of the 
image of God has a super-natural religion, receives a ‘‘super-nature”’, 
is given super-natural virtue and has his destination in heaven. Adam 
was at first created as man in puris naturalibus, but was in addition 
endowed with the super-natural gift of the image of God *°). Now when 
Adam falls, he loses the image of God, but what is still left then is a 
man who is not, as our catechism says, “incapable of any good and 
inclined to all evil’. In the view of Rome man, also after the fall, 


®°) We need not enter into all kinds of differences there have been among 


Roman Catholic theologians mutually. See H. Bavinck, G d ] 
Tatooeee tera y vinck, Gereformeerde dogmatiek 
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may be endowed with justitia naturalis. In his will he still has the 
power of doing good, so that he may lead a natural life, but need not 
necessarily sin, Man without the donum superadditum, therefore, 
remains a man who in his way is ‘complete’. No wonder that, as we 
said, in Roman Catholic circles the contrast with the humanist view 
of man is not nearly felt so strongly as with us. Now after the fall 
man is not equal to Adam minus the image of God, for God had not 
only given to Adam justitia super-naturalis, but also given him the 
justitia praeter-naturalis, and by the latter Adam was lifted above 
suffering and death, also as regards the body. After the fall man no 
longer has this justitia praeter-naturalis either. If he had, he would 
not know the struggle of the flesh, although this justitia still has a 
natural character and man cannot earn with this righteousness the 
visio Dei per essentiam. This is only possible when man receives the 
grace of the justitia super-naturalis, 

Here we must call attention to a special point. Also in many modern 
views of psychology the problem of the material existence of man, in 
contradistinction to his inner life and his spiritual being, plays a role. 
Now this tendency to represent matter and spirit as two forces that 
are opposities of one another, plays a no small part in the Roman 
Catholic conception **). In the Roman Catholic view, God just wished 
to create a creature consisting of body and soul, that is of matter and 
spirit. As little as God could make a square circle, can He just make 
children for Himself, composed of these two elements, if at least there 
is to be perfect harmony between the two. Therefore God grants a 
super-natural help in the form of the donum superadditum. Without 
this super-natural grace God cannot prevent the struggle between flesh 
and spirit in man. Matter is substantially of a lower order than spirit 
and moves in its own direction away from the spirit. In this sinful 
world man’s material existence naturally tempts him to sin. Reason 
alone cannot, or only with the greatest difficulty, dominate this in- 
fluence of matter. Only grace which can enter life again as donum 
superadditum, can restore the super-nature and is able to make man 
attain again his final destination. 

The conception of the image of God held by the Reformation, and 
especially by the Calvinists, which we briefly described above, holds a 
quite different view of man. It is true that Roman Catholic writers 
have blamed Calvinist theology for taking a too gloomy view when 


56) This is particularly clear in Bellarminus; cf. Bavinck, op. cit., p. 586. 
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arguing that man by nature is necessarily inclined to evil, unless grace 
enters his life, but against this Reformed theologians have observed 
that the Council of Trente was very optimistic indeed in anathema~ 
tizing those who asserted that the free will of man is lost after the 
sin of Adam and extinct or that it is a title without a corresponding 
reality. Of course this does not mean that Roman Catholic anthropo- 
logy is essentially equal to that of humanism. This was also clearly 
stated by Trente: If any one does not confess that Adam brought 
down on himself God’s wrath and with it also capital punishment and 
with capital punishment became a slave of the devil and that Adam 
was totally changed into something worse in body and soul, ana- 
thema sit. 

But on the other hand this does not mean the radical corruption of 
human nature. Roman Catholic circles constantly speak about the 
exaggeration of the consequences of original sin by Calvinists. And 
also Roman Catholic scholars declare that theologians after Trente 
remain optimistic in their views on original sin °’). 

Is it not true then that especially for a psychologist the Calvinist 
view of the depravity of human nature is not easy to accept? I may 
be permitted to add a few words about this Reformation standpoint 
as I see it. In the first place we do not accept in any way an essential 
inferiority of matter, as if man consisted of elements of a lower and 
of a superior order. Man has been created in God's image as he is. 
And also Adam's material nature belonged to the son of God, Adam. 
Adam is a creature among many others, but in him the unity of “being 
child of the Father’ has been realised in his whole existence. Matter 
and spirit may be distinct, they are not more or less manicheically 
opposed to each other. God has built up man from matter and spirit 
and in this one human being we see, indeed, both, but we see the two 
in a relationship to each other of unity. We do not see a body and 
a soul, but we see a human creature. This human creature made by 
God, was image-bearer of God at the moment he came into being. 
He showed, not only the vestigia Dei, as all creatures do, but he was 
imago Dei, he was this entirety, in body and soul, in all facul- 
ties and in all powers, in all conditions and in all relationships. Adam 
was the image of God, because and in so far as he was truly man; and 
he was truly, really man, because and to the extent in which he was 


57) Decrees of the Council of Trente, quoted by Berkouwer, op. cit., p. 124; 126. 
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image of God. Now what happens, when Adam falls? Then Adam 
does not become an animal. He loses original righteousness. But the 
image of God which Adam received, does not consist only in this 
original righteousness. The image of God lies in everything in which 
the child resembles the Father. When Adam loses the image of God, 
he loses the qualities from which proceed knowledge of God, righteous- 
ness and holiness, but on the other hand the substance of his being 
is not changed. The image of God in the wider sense continues to 
adorn him, he remains man. He retains psuché and pneuma, he retains 
reason and intelligence, he can love and he can hate, he has self- 
consciousness and conscience. In short, although at first created in 
such a way that he himself was the whole image of God, he has now 
been driven, it is true, from the house of His Father, and wanders 
about on the face of the earth like a beggar whose soul and inner 
being is torn, but everywhere he still shows the traces and nobility 
of his origin. 

This man, however, who retained so much in this image of God in 
a more extended sense, and can therefore function with so many gifts 
which he took with him from the house of the Father as a heritage, 
set his face precisely against this Father, with all his potentialities, all 
the tendencies of his life. I think we have to use here not only concepts 
like substance and qualitas, but also that of functioning. Just as health 
belongs to man and I can, therefore, say that it is a natural quality 
of man that he is healthy, but on the other hand still cannot say that 
a man who is taken ill loses his being as man, I need not say either 
that although I declare that after the fall man with all his endowments 
and gifts tends to unrighteousness, he has lost his being as man. There 
is also the possibility that a function which in the healthy man sup- 
ports the healthy condition and is at the same time the expression of 
it, changes the effect of its tendency and works in the sick person to 
the detriment of life. If I may be permitted to give an instance of this, 
I would point to the following. If in man as a result of a hemorrhage 
the supply of blood to the heart becomes too small, and consequently 
the minute volume is decreased, the kidney retains water and salt, 
the extra-cellular liquid increases; by this the blood volume becomes 
greater, the venous pressure stronger, the minute volume becomes 
normal, and when life has been preserved, the retention of salt and 
water by the kidney ends. But if now the minute volume has been 
lowered by an insufficientia cordis, a further increase of the venous 
pressure will beyond a definite point no longer be attended with an 
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increase of the minute volume, but with a decrease **). I think that 
here we have a natural example illustrating our view that the same 
function may have a positive effect in a healthy organ and in a sick 
organ a negative one. 

We should not take the view that sin is something material. Sin 
changes the direction in which man functions, i.e. lives, strives, wills 
and thinks. Sin is always a going away from God, in a direction 
opposite to God. Which also means: going against God. And ultima- 
tely this means: ruin. 

Man, as God had made him, functioned towards, in the direction 
of the Father; his whole being, all his activities were borne by his 
religion: the bond there was with the Father, his serving the Father, 
his glorifying the Father, and his being glorious in the Father. When 
sin appears, the tendency of all this changes. So long as grace does not 
intervene, this man continues to function in his religious activities, but 
now he functions away from the Father, towards himself and towards 
the fellow-creature, towards sin. Now, too, his whole being, his activi- 
ties are borne by religion, but by religion directed to the wrong object. 
And this religious activity of man is the driving force to-day of millions 
of lives, but then in a united downward movement, to self, to the 
fellow-creature, to Satan. Man is still willing to serve, but this service 
is a service away from God, he serves himself, his flesh, the glory of 
his mind, and ideals of earth and hell. He now glorifies himself and 
wishes to be glorious in himself. 

It is clear that in this view it is really possible to maintain on the 
one hand that in losing the image of God in the limited sense, man 
does not lose substance and that he remains completely man, and to 
hold on the other that by the fall man is incapable of any good and 
inclined to all evil. After the fall man remained man, responsible for 
all his deeds. In his own, radical depravity, in which all the light that 
is in us, is darkness, as our confession says, he nevertheless constantly 
betrays his origin; thus we can speak of ‘‘small remnants which man 
has retained of the excellent gifts God has granted him,” as the fathers 
said at Dordrecht. The lineaments of the face of the disreputable tramp 
reminding us of his noble descent, accentuate his wretched state and 
are nevertheless remnants of his glory. 


Now the fact that man is religious, determines his whole being. 


58) J. G. G. Borst, Hartziekten (Collected University-lectures, 1948/1949), p. 39. 
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Man is homo sapiens, endowed with reason, feeling, strivings, will, 
sense of responsibility, conscience, etc. because he is the child of the 
Father, His descent from the Father is decisive for his being. To 
the Calvinist, therefore, the religious situation of man is always the 
decisive factor, also in psychology. All kinds of experience and mani- 
festations of life are closely connected with his being religious — be 
it that it often means being directed negatively. Hence religion is not 
only an aspect of life or of the person. No, man is a religious being. 
Just as the fact that he lives, bears all the other manifestations, so the 
fact that he is religious bears his whole life, all the struggles of his 
soul, all the efforts of his mind. Love and affection, dislike and hatred 
have a religious background. Nothing in human life is outside this 
religious sphere. In the following we hope to show briefly that this has 
important consequences for our psychology. 

This does not mean, of course, that in the field of concrete data 
a Calvinist and one who holds other views cannot have the same 
opinion. In the same person a calvinist psychologist will find the same 
speed of reaction as a humanist psychologist; in the same child they 
will arrive at the same conclusions about the causes of a neurotic 
behaviour. Both may think alike as to the manner in which we, men, 
form conceptions, notions and judgements, and agree about the manner 
in which we acquire personal experiences; they may indicate and 
interpret the same phainoumena in the same way. But as soon as it is 
a question of understanding, seeing through the facts, in relation to 
the being of man, the difference in outlook will appear as it were auto- 


matically. 


Man's being religious, his origin, the fact that he is bearer of the 
image of God in the wider sense, will also be of psychological impor- 
tance with regard to the relationships in which he lives. Man has not 
been created in order to be an autistic introverted individual, who is 
occupied with himself — he has been created “‘in relation”, he is part 
of the cosmos and at the same time lord and head of this cosmos. 
When God is the Father, he fulfils the function of the eldest son, 
the deputy of God, in the house of creation. This relation continues 
also after the fall. This relation is so unbreakable that also for the 
sake of man, the cosmos knows disruption and split. Death in the 
cosmos is in this sinful world inseparable from suffering, and suffering 
is not to be divorced from the position into which man has brought 
himself and his world towards God. When man falls into sin, the 
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eldest son of the familiy becomes unfaithful to the Father and the 
whole family experiences the consequences. This means the continuous 
‘being-in-relationship’ of man, all his experience is always an expe- 
rience-in-contact. It need hardly be said that this has far-reaching 
consequences for psychology. 

On the other hand man is also lord in the cosmos. This means that 
by his mind he is able to isolate in this cosmos, that he can think 
analytically, is even able to create more or less arbitrarily ideas and 
notions about the cosmos. As soon, however, as he employs real 
arbitrariness, he is the haughty one, who does not subject himself to 
the discipline of the order and of the factuality which God has laid 
down in the reality of the cosmos. The study of philosophy and psy- 
chology, in which the mind of man enjoys a large measure of freedom 
and is given great aptitude, should accordingly always dutifully 
subject itself to the regularity in the relationship with and the sense 
of things created. By his mind man can even try to penetrate into the 
sense of what is meaningful. But in doing this man should always be 
subjected to what God as Father of the creation manifested in the 
cosmic reality in the widest sense — that means also in the mind, also 
in the psyche. He who believes, because God in His sovereign grace 
has seized and subjected him by His Word, finds — since he is His 
child — in his heart the urge of love, to grasp the revelation of the 
Father and he can see life in no other way than in the light that God 
by His Spirit has caused to dawn for him. 

This revelation of God serves to understand the relationships in 
creation and to find the sense of created reality. In this lies, together 
with and besides ‘‘the redemption of sinners in Christ” a liberation of 
the mind. When man detaches himself from the revelation, he functions 
religiously in the attitude of defection, since he once more assumes 
his own kingship and places himself in the attitude of the self- 
sufficiency that lives from itself and towards itself. But in reality this 
means the domination of sin in his science; this is bondage. Also in 
science the words apply: If the Son therefore shall make you free, 
ye shall be free indeed. And only in this freedom can we see the unity 
of the whole cosmos and of all life. 

Now it is common grace or — if this term is preferred ~ the 
general goodness of God, that He has left human life so much of the 
nobility of mind and being, that to a very great extent men may be 
one and at one together in spiritual matters, even though there are 
among them both believers and those who turn away from Christian 
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faith. On this agreement and unity is based that which falls within 
the domain of knowledge shared by all men of science. But the con- 
trasts which there are, among other things, between humanism and 
faith based upon the Revelation, are at the same time the cause that 
on the profoundest questions of life no agreement will ever be reached 
between these two *), 


It will be easy to see that our standpoint has its own consequences 
for the application of psychology. 
Every one will immediately understand that this holds for paeda- 


gogic psychology. 

Also for industrial psychology, | think, our view is of fundamental 
significance. The modern undertaking, also the world of technical 
science, only works with people whose innermost being is religious. 
Modern technics are for many a new god. And they realise their 
religious nature in their lives by surrendering to the possibilities 
offered by the development of modern life. This may show itself in 


°°) To give a single instance: many of the remarks made by Martin Buber I can 
endorse without any restriction. When, for instance, Buber says (op cit., p. 105): 
“The psychology which discusses the mysteries without knowing the attitude of 
faith towards the mystery, is the modern form in which gnosis appears”. I perfectly 
agree. When he argues: “What we do reproach Jung with is rather that in his 
discussion of the religious he transgresses the boundaries of psychology on the 
most essential points with supreme arbitrariness, but on the whole without indic- 
ating, let alone arguing that and why he does this”, then too, I say: Agreed. 

But I quite disagree with Buber when he says (p. 107): “On the other hand we 
understand by the religious in the strict sense: the relation of the human person 
to the absolute, when and in so far as the person as totality enters into this 
relation and remains in it”, as we showed in the preceding. I likewise have serious 
objections to the statement on pages 108 and 109: “In this reality of the religious 
relation the absolute mostly becomes personalized, although this sometimes only takes 
place (as it did in Buddhism which arose from a personal relation to “that which 
did not arise”) in the development of a religion, that is by degrees and as it were 
reluctantly. Within the religious relation and in its language it is legitimate to 
speak of the “person” of God; with this no statement is made about the essence of 
the absolute, which would reduce it to the sphere of the personal, but we mean 
by it that it enters into this relation as the absolute person whom we call God. 
The “being person” of God may therefore be taken as His deed, nay, the believer 
would be permitted to confess that God for his sake has become a person because 
in connexion with the nature of our human being the reciprocal relation with 
us exists only as one in the personal sphere. On the other hand we cannot speak 
of religious in the strict sense meant here, where this relation is not given and 
cannot exist. This is the case when a human person means by the conception of 
God the absolute all-being, without which it no longer exists at all as a separate 
being, which as such could enter into relation with this all-being, even if this 
should only happen always to lose itself in it again”. 

Thus numerous instances could of course be given that on certain special 
points one can agree with a person, whereas on more essential points one entirely 


disagrees. 
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great things and small. The many who in these days, especially in 
America, are gadget-happy — in which term the word happy takes 
the connotation of foolish — experience a kind of religious adoration 
for the technical wonder. When by pressing a button they can achieve 
a miracle in little, they realise their gadget-happiness in an almost 
religious manner. 

But it is not only this side of the problem which is of importance. 
There is another, much more serious problem. Relations in industrial 
life are extremely complicated. I need not dwell upon this subject 
here. But these complicated inter-human relations rest on and are 
largely an expression of the activity of the religious function, whether 
they are a manifestation of this religious function in the sense of a 
positive action of religion, or whether harmony is disturbed by a 
wrongly directed religious function influencing relations in a negative 
way. We are not of course by any means referring now to the con- 
trasts in industrial life based upon political, religious, “‘class’’ or group 
differences. But we do mean to say that relations in business, inter- 
human relations, the problem of the devotion of man to his work, the 
necessity for man to be able to realise in his work the respect enter- 
tained for the leader, the necessity that the leader may know that there 
is a bond with his sub-ordinates, is fundamentally and most pro- 
foundly influenced by and depends on the fact that man is religious. 
That from this angle industrial psychology builds up a different theory 
and arrives at theoretical conclusions different to those arising from 
the humanist standpoint, need hardly be argued. 

I would request your attention for a moment still when in conclusion 
I shall try to point out in one field of applied psychology the conse- 
quences of our standpoint by giving one example). 

In depth psychology the idea ‘‘self-realisation” has been introduced. 
Now it all depends on the question what we understand by this 
“self”, what conception we have to form of this self-realisation. If 
man is nothing else but a bundle of spiritual and psychic immanence, 
which can at best realise itself in the appeal to “you”, really equally 
immanent, this self-realisation means something quite different from 
what I conceive it to be. And if this self-realisation means that man 
wishes to understand and identify himself from his own psyche and 
that he also wishes to determine from it his relation to the outer world 


6°) In this connexion I want to call attention to H. R. Wijngaarden, Hoofd- 


problemen der volwassenheid, 1950. Many important observations also in de Ee 
Fernhout, Psychotherapeutische zielszorg, 1950 
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and wants to effectuate this self-realisation in this relation to the 
outside world, I must reject the idea of this self-realisation. 

However much I can appreciate the attempt to accept a nucleus in 
man, or as it is sometimes called “eine Personsmitte’’, named by many 
“das Selbst”, so that they arrive at a kind of anthropology of a per- 
sonalistic character, yet in that case, too, I cannot accept self-realisa- 
tion in itself either as the object of life, or as the ultimate aim of an 
analysis. When I accept a nucleus of the human person or — if this 
term is preferred — a ‘‘Personsmitte”’ (for the moment I do not decide 
the question whether to call this nucleus the ‘‘ego’” or the “heart” or 
“personality nucleus”) it all depends on whether we see that this 
nucleus — which I call the “ego”, without prejudicing the right of 
others to call it by another name — is of a religious nature *). The 
beginning is not in the nucleus as nucleus, but the beginning lies in 
the religious function. And this religious function does not exist be- 
cause, for instance, man in his ‘‘self’’ has made himself a father-imago 
after which he has created a concept of god, but the ego is religious, 
because man has been created after God’s image. Man has no God- 
father-imago on earth, because he has an earthly father-imago, but 
conversely: man can have an earthly father-imago, because by his 
descent he has an imago Dei Patris. All fatherhood on earth is called 
after and from the fatherhood of God (Ephes. 3, 15). 

But in this view the whole problem of the character neuroses — also 
that of acute neuroses, but it is not my task to discuss them here — 
appears in another light. Man all the time revolving in himself, observ- 
ing his inner disruption and projecting this inner disruption into the 
world outside or trying in his own psychic conflict-situation to under- 
stand and to cure it, really finds himself in this attitude of disruption 
and in the conflict-situation, because he has renounced the core of his 
own being. As a method of practical approach of the inner being of a 
given man we may follow part of the way the course pointed out by 
Jung or others. In Jung’s publications, for instance, a great deal of 
practical experience is embodied, which will always be of value. But 
as soon as it comes to understanding the whole problem, we shall have 
to try to see this man as he really is and as we, believing Christians, 
have to see him. This man may need to have an analysis, but analysis 
and grace cannot, at any time, be disconnected. Therefore, also, it is 
not an indifferent matter whether the analyst is a believer or not. 


$1) Cf. Trib, op cit., p. 54. 
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Indeed, he need not be an evangelist in the restricted sense, but as a 
Christian analyst he will not be able to do his work, if he does not 
understand his own analysis and the patient, from the Revelation of 
God and from the Gospel of Jesus Christ. Then selfrealisation will 
become first of all a realisation by this “‘self’’ of its own dividedness 
and of the true nobility of its existence. Selfrealisation is ultimately 
only possible when we understand that this ‘‘self’’ — because of its 
sinful nature — has the tendency to consider itself the centre, the 
beginning and the ultimate goal, whereas in reality, also in sinful man, 
God ought to be centre in this “self” and God should be the beginning 
and the end. 

I do not mean to say here that the inmost being of man is capable of 
analysis. There always remains a mystery of the personality, which 
mystery cannot be understood, nor can it be analysed, but can only 
be accepted in the meeting of the patient with God. But it is the 
appointed task of the analyst as a Christian to make the “‘self”’ of his 
patient conscious of his real condition. Big words won't help the 
world. But on the other hand I should neglect my duty if I did not 
declare openly that I am firmly convinced that also for depth psycho- 
logy and for analysis the well-known words hold true: ‘The heart 
and root of all problems is the sinfulness and guilt of the world’. But 
no less: ““We are God's of-spring” (Acts 17, 28). 

J. WATERINK 
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§ 1. Introduction 

A study* of the attention given by legislators and jurists in the 
course of centuries to Mosaic law meets with peculiar difficulties. 

One of the difficulties lies in the fact that for such a study Mosaic 
law is supposed to be known. Such a supposition is to a certain extent 
correct, certainly in the circle for which this paper is written. He who 
knows his Bible is sure to know of the law given on Sinai and is 
acquainted with many of the precepts occurring in the books of Moses. 

Yet there lies a difficulty in the very fact that the subject is known. 
One is too soon inclined to think that he is familiar with Mosaic law. 
Too lightly one passes over the cultural difference, the difference 
between East and West, and also the interval of more than thirty 
centuries. And it is exactly the differences that one again and 
again encounters and which one can only understand on closer in- 
vestigation. ? 

This appears already at the outset when the question is raised of 
the history of the after-effect of the Mosaic laws on law in general 
and we ask: Till when did Mosaic law operate? When this simple- 
looking point is raised, all kinds of problems present themselves which 


1 Paper read in the thirty-eighth scientific meeting of the Free University with 


additions as a result of the discussions, and annotations. The abundant material 
induced me to make a frequently arbitrary choice from the literature and legal 
provisions. 

2 Of the extensive literature discussing this approach I mention: Ed. Volterra, 
Storia del diritto romano e storia del diritti orientali, in Rivista italiana per ld 
scienze giuridiche, 1951, p. 134 ff. 
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in their turn keep asking: Do you recognise the real character of 
Mosaic law? Do we really see the essential difference between modern 
law-systems and codes of law in the Ancient East? The mutual 
differences between the ancient law codes separately we cannot 
comprehend. 

He who starts from the idea that a law system in those days 
“operated” in the same way as Dutch law ‘‘operates” in Holland at the 
present day, fails to recognise the nature and essential character of 
the old Law systems in general and of Mosaic law in particular. He 
who applies present-day legal conceptions to ancient oriental law, 
fails to appreciate the differences, which go much deeper than the 
mere reading of the prescriptions make us suppose. 

Thus the fact that important parts of the Mosaic law, e.g. the 
prescriptions with regard to the year of jubilee, have probably never 
been applied, is hardly compatible with an “‘operativeness” in the 
modern sense. * 

Any one reading the mosaic laws will encounter more of such typical 
characteristics. If we try to discover a well-ordered sequence or a 
system in the Mosaic law—and this applies to the majority of ancient 
eastern laws—we shall not get further than what is according to 
modern ideas a loose and arbitrary connexion between successive series 
of prescriptions, or perhaps a sequence dealing with the same object. * 
Furthermore there are certain subjects (almost everything about 
purchase and about trade) which are not or hardly dealt with in 
Mosaic law. Particularly great is the number of ordinances which does 
not demand enforcement by the strong arm (e.g. the ordinances about 
charitableness). Nor is it always clear whether a threat of punishment 
demands the execution by the magistrat or fellow-citizen, or announces 
divine judgement. ® 


3 Cf. 2 Chron. 36 : 21: “until the land has received compensation for its 
sabbaths ... to fulfil threescore and ten years”. 

* Nowadays the classification is made according to the nature of the juridical 
act (provisions for theft, for purchase-deeds, etc., each time grouped together). 
This was unknown to many ancient eastern laws. Thus in Ex. 21 the object 
that is mentioned in verse 32 and previous verses, viz. the ox, constitutes at the 
same time the subject of a quite different case, which is provided for in verses 
83—34. We sometimes find a special case giving rise to a general rule. Thus the 
killing of a rebellious son (Deut. 21 : 18—21) is followed by the regulation about 
the taking away of a person killed (21 : 22—23), which two entirely different 
rules follow each other, because they deal with the same object. 

5 Thus Ex. 22 first gives a large number of laws in which distinct penalties 
are imposed which man can execute; but in the regulations after verse 21 the 


human sanctions are lacking or punishments are announced from God. Cf. also 
Deut. 24. 
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Considering all this we shall either have to measure the Mosaic 
laws by the character of modern times and characterize them 
accordingly as incomplete, incoherent, not capable of being carried 
through, etc. or distinguish even more clearly the difference in structure 
between the laws of those times and present-day laws. Besides, the 
Mosaic law, far more than legal laws in the present-day sense, was 
rather an instructing and instructive whole of regulations, also because 
they did not only bear upon what we call legal life, but life as a 
whole is discussed in it. This structural difference also clearly appears 
from the whole framework of the Mosaic law, in which the difference 
between civil, criminal and constitutional regulations in the modern 
sense cannot be made, but in which legal prescriptions are interwoven 
with religious and moral prescriptions. To make an attempt at 
separating these regulations according to modern methods or to in- 
vestigate them on a basis of modern legal notions, ignores both the 
peculiar structure of Mosaic law and the permanent value of God's 
Word in the Old Testament. 

In answering the question how long Mosaic law operated, this 
peculiar structure of Mosaic laws plays an important réle, in two 
respects. Negatively, in so far as Mosaic law, unlike modern law 
systems, must not be seen as a law which pertains in the first place 
to the state. Modern law systems operate in a state and through 
a state; the power of the state guarantees the maintenance of the law 
and its being carried out. This state element is not a prominent feature 
of Mosaic law. Mosaic law—and this is the positive side—is first of 
all of a religious nature. Not the state organization, but the covenant 
governs the law.® Not the nationality, but the line of generations 
marks one as a subject. Not life in a state in the modern sense, but the 
participation in the culto-religious community is decisive. 

Mosaic law accordingly ‘‘operated” quite differently than we know 
the operativeness of a law system now. We cannot imagine in our 
times a lawbook which is operative being lost and even less the 
consequences. The re-finding of a lawbook would for us simply be 
an event of exclusively historical importance. But for King Josiah, under 
whom the country will surely not have been lawless, this meant quite 
a different thing. It shook his conception of law down to its deepest 
motives and induced him to carry through a radical reform. 7 


6 Note the place which the laws in Ex. 20—23 occupy in between the making 
of the covenant in chapter 19 and its continuation in chapter 24. 
7 Cf. 2 Kings 22 : 8—23 : 27; 2 Chron. 34 : 14 ff. 
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Mosaic law operated, therefore, in a different manner from that in 
which a modern law operates now, because, for example, its operative- 
ness is not confined to the limits of the power of a state, neither did 
it cease with the end of the two kingdoms. In the Babylonian exile the 
deported Jews did not hang Mosaic law on the willows. They knew 
that their iniquity was the cause of the captivity. They knew the 
promise which fostered the hope of the new covenant: ‘I will put my 
law in your inward parts and write it in your heart’’.* This back- 
ground and this outlook directed the exile’s thoughts to the law. Thus 
the exiled people tried in captivity to live after the Mosaic law. Then 
Mosaic law is loose from the power of a state, for when the state has 
ceased to exist, there is no longer a power of the state. 

It stands to reason then that with the return of the Israelites from 
exile there was a veritable revival of Mosaic law in Palestine, notably 
under the leadership of Nehemia and Ezra “who had prepared his 
heart to seek the law of the Lord, and to do it, and to teach in Israel 
statutes and judgements’’.® The people experience the “‘rejoicing of 
the law”’. 

Now it is a problem in itself whether in the long period between 
the return from captivity (538 B.C.) and the destruction of Jerusalem 
(70 A.D.) there existed a Jewish state. At first this was decidedly 
not the case; there was only vassalage to the dynasty of the Seleucidae. 
After the Maccabean War a territory in size equal to that of David, 
bore, during a number of years. with full justice the name of completely 
independent state, but before and after that time the situation is very 
confused. Before the state of the Maccabees became independent, there 
are repeated negotiations for independence and for peace. After the 
entry of Pompey into Jerusalem (63 B.C.) there are all forms of rule 
and administration, varying between independence and complete sub- 
jection via vassality. Herod the Great, the Herod of the infanticide, 
(who died 4 B.C.) seems to have been pretty independent, but his son 
Archelaus, who only ruled Judaea, was deposed by the Romans in 
A.D. 6. Many writers have investigated in how far there was a 
question each time of independence or dependence. *° For our subject 
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this does not matter so very much, because Mosaic law demanded 
to be maintained whether the state was dependent or not. Flavius 
Josephus ** practically mentions no negotiation for the position of the 
Jews in which the question of a permission to live in accordance with 
their own laws is not put forward, sometimes more concretized into 
some prescriptions, among which even the year of jubilee occupies 
a place. A fact is also that throughout the whole of that period the 
Jews were able to retain their own law barring a few exceptions, 
such as most cases of execution of capital punishment. * It is mostly 
stated then that the Romans left the Jews their own law, as they 
mostly did with conquered peoples. But this statement, too, does not 
fit into the framework of a time when a conquering people had as 
a rule no desire to interfere with the customs and laws of conquered 
tribes. In general the connexion between state and law was not con- 
sidered to be so close in those days. Besides, the Romans did not 
consider it to be incumbent upon subjected peoples to live according 
to Roman civil law, but as a privilege possibly to be granted to them. 

The situation in Palestine then was this that the Jews retained their 
own law, as also the New Testament teaches us, apart from the 
question: independent state or no state. 

This loose connexion between the concepts of state and law also 
becomes clear from the importance of Mosaic law outside the Palestine 
of those days. Wherever possible the exiles stipulated for themselves 
the right to be permitted to live in their place of residence according 
to their laws. Juster mentions several examples, the most interesting of 
which is Alexandria in Egypt. * 

In the time when Jesus walked the earth, the position of Mosaic 
law was such that, apart from the well-known exceptions it was applied 
in Palestine, in every way as later laws and especially the inter- 
pretation of the rabbis (the “elders” of the Sermon on the Mount) 
had supplemented the Mosaic law and had made it more “law” in the 
modern meaning, according to which rules also the Jews outside 
Palestine tried to live as much as possible. In how far Mosaic law 
held for strangers living on Jewish territory, primarily depends upon 


11 Jewish Antiquities, e.g. 12.3.1, 12.3.3, 12.9.7; 13.8.3; 11.8.5 (Jaddaeus and 
Alexander the Great); cf. 14.10.8; 14.10.12; 14.10.21. 

12 This point and the controversy connected with it is dealt with in the flood 
of literature about the trial of Christ, of which I mention: L. Wenger, Die quellen 
des Rémischen Rechts. Wien 1953, p. 286 ff. with much literature. 

13 J, Juster, Les juifs dans empire romain, 2 vol. Paris, 1914. 
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their being incorporated or otherwise into the Jewish religious com~- 
munity. 


§ 2. The Christians from the gentiles 

With Christianity Mosaic law passes into a crisis. 

It is sometimes asserted that with the rending of the veil in the 
Temple on Good Friday the law is ended. In a technical juridical 
sense, however, this did not change anything. The law remains for 
the time being what it is. Indeed, what is the Crucified to the Jewish 
community? And His followers maintain for the present a close contact 
with the Jewish religious community. The apostles teach in the temple 
and when Paul arrives in Jerusalem he also goes to the temple. In 
not a single respect is there a breach here with the Mosaic law. 

Yet the conflict comes, but not from the side of the Christians from 
the Jews, although we feel that it is heralded in the charges brought 
forward against Stephen: ““We have heard him speak blasphemous 
words against Moses, and against God ‘‘and’’ This man ceases not 
to speak blasphemous words against this holy place and the law: for 
we have heard him say that this Jesus of Nazareth shall destroy this 
place, and shall change the customs which Moses delivered us’. * 
It is natural to suppose that Stephen also spoke about Christ’s position 
to the law, but we only know for sure that the evidence cited was 
false. 

The real crisis presents itself in the meeting at Jerusalem, the so- 
called Apostolic Meeting. The proceedings of this first Synod of the 
Christian Church are recorded in Acts 15. The facts are the following. 
When in several places in Asia Minor, especially by the work of Paul 
a number of young Christian churches had been founded, for the 
greater part consisting of believers from the gentiles, some men came 
from Judaea teaching the brothers in these young churches that they 
had to be circumcised, while the Pharisean party at Jerusalem later 
on insisted “that it was needful to circumcise them and to command 
them to keep the law of Moses’. The Church of Antioch in Asia 
Minor sent a number of deputies to Jerusalem, among whom were 
Paul and Barnabas, in order to discuss this matter with the apostles 
and the elders. 

In order to see the real point at issue, we have to revert to what 
was said above about the Mosaic law and its own, peculiar structure. 
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This characteristic structure consisted as we saw rather in a blend of 
what we would now call “law” in different forms, with religion, divine 
worship and morals. What is the matter of dispute now is the attitude 
of the Christians towards this law. 

The core of the problem is that for Christians the cultic motive has 
ceased to operate. Christ has fulfilled the law. But what is the conse- 
quence with regard to the Mosaic law? 

It stands to reason that some Christians see this matter quite 
differently than some others. There are the Christians from the Jews, 
particularly those living in the Jewish community in Palestine. Although 
the conflict with the Jewish leaders is manifest, they have not yet 
been cast out, be it that now and then the hatred of the Jews blazes 
up fiercely, as is seen after the death of Stephen. Nor did they wish 
to be cast out. For these Christians the paralysation of the cultic 
element probably spoke to them e.g. in the sacrificial ceremony, but 
certainly less in the further demands of the law, which was considered 
a standard for the whole community in which they lived. They lived 
according to the law of their community and although the cult com- 
munity was shifting in the direction of a national community, this did 
not mean at first in many matters a change at all. And it is really quite 
understandable that the desires of the Christians from the gentiles 
were understood only slowly and with difficulty. 

For the desires of these Christians from the gentiles were radically 
contrary to theirs. But how quite different was their position! Having 
come to the faith mostly through Paul's preaching, they remained alien 
to the Mosaic law, as they also did to the temple service at Jerusalem. 
The cultic element in the Mosaic law did not speak to them, just as 
the whole Mosaic law stood outside their lives. As inhabitants of the 
cities of Asia Minor they were subject to their own national laws, to 
which L. Mitteis has devoted his most important Reichsrecht und 
Volksrecht, * Of these law systems we know very little now. Perhaps 
they were also affected by the law of the Romans or of the peoples 
that had subjected them before that period, but Mosaic law was alien 
to their nature. And it would have been quite unintelligible to these 
Christians, if they should have been subjected to the Mosaic law. 
They heard the voice of the liberty wherewith Christ had made them 
free from every bond with false gods. In their wish to live according 
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to standards of law and morality the ancient law of Moses will not 
have appealed to them as a practical rule of life. 

The problem is difficult and great are the contrasts. What decision 
will be taken by the meeting? 


§ 3. The decision of the apostolic meeting 

The decision which the Apostolic Meeting *® had to take was of 
extremely great importance, not only for the young Christian Church, 
but for the whole future development of law. 

At first there was much difference of opinion, but then Peter 
speaks and reminds his audience of what happened at Joppe, how 
“God, which knoweth the hearts, bare them witness, giving them the 
Holy Ghost, even as he did unto us, and put no difference between 
us and them, purifying their hearts by faith’. Then the meeting, 
deeply moved, hears Barnabas and Paul relate “what miracles and 
wonders God had wrought by them among the Gentiles’. 

It is James, the recognised leader of the church at Jerusalem, who 
then finally makes a proposal, with an introductory speech in which 
he takes the prophecies of Amos as his starting-point and concludes 
from them “that we trouble not them, which from among the Gentiles 
are turned to God, but that we write unto them that they abstain from 
pollutions of idols, and from fornication, and from things strangled, 
and from blood”. 

The decision which is then taken, is laid down in a sharply for- 
mulated letter, sharper than the proposal makes us expect. The opening 
words condemn the action of those who had gone from Judaea to 
Antioch, calling it arbitrary. And the decision itself then follows in 
the words: ‘‘For it seemed good to the Holy Ghost and us, to lay 
upon you no greater burden than these necessary things: that ye 
abstain from meats offered to idols, and from blood, and from things 
strangled, and from fornication; from which if you keep yourselves, 
ye shall do well’’. 

No doubt this decision of the Synod at Jerusalem is a compromise, 
in this sense that the opposite opinions are both as much as possible 
gratified. In so far there is little point in finding out what the origin 
is of the four conditions laid down (abstention from meat offered to 
idols, from blood, from things strangled, and from fornication). Not 
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the Noachian origin of the prohibition of eating flesh with the blood 
has been the direct occasion to repeat this command. Neither will the 
mere fact that some of the commands coincide with what was required 
in the Mosaic law of strangers (Leviticus 17), have been decisive 
for this choice, although James (‘‘The Just’), familiar as he was with 
the law, no doubt had these regulations in mind as well. 

The decision of the Apostolic Meeting on the one hand grants 
Christians from the Gentiles the liberty of the Mosaic law, on the 
other it rejects lawlessness by requiring them to live up to certain 
prescriptions, like the others, The choice of these ordinances is partly 
determined by the love of God and of His service (abstention from 
meats offered to idols and abstention from fornication, apart from the 
question whether the latter was concretely stamped idolatrous), partly 
by the command to love one’s neighbour, particularly the Christians 
from the Jews, which neighbourly love demands Christians to avoid 
giving offence (hence the abstention from eating flesh with the blood, 
and from things strangled). In so far the compromise (which word 
does not imply any disapproval) is a purely practical application of 
the summary of the law. hus this arrangement was acceptable both to 
the Christians from the Gentiles and to the Mosaic group. 

As to the importance which this decision of the Apostolic Meeting 
has had for the future development of law, three aspects call for 
attention: 

1. The inestimable positive significance of the liberty of the Mosaic 
law for the Christians from the Gentiles, and its consequences. 

2. The absence of a pronouncement on the position of the Chris- 
tians from the Jews with regard to Mosaic law, and its consequences. 

3. The conditions which are on the other hand imposed upon the 
Christians from the Gentiles, and its consequences. 


The inestimable positive meaning of the liberty of the Mosaic law 
has had an immense influence on the future development of law. This 
appears most clearly when we try for a moment to realize—supposing 
this to be at all possible—what the consequences would have been, 
if another decision had been taken. This would have meant that the 
Christians would have struggled with the problem of the Mosaic 
law and would perhaps still be struggling with the question: How do 
we apply the Mosaic law in all its concreteness in the legislation and 
administration of justice in our own country? With it the influence 
of Christian faith in the domain of law would in point of fact—humanly 
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speaking—have entirely been wiped away. Then the Christians, if 
afterwards they had struggled free from the Mosaic law, would have 
landed in a rigid law system, lacking every fertilizing action on 
legal life. Then we should altogether have to think away the enormous 
influence which Christianity has had on law for centuries, notably in 
Western Europe. Something of the conflicts which would have arisen 
then we see in the difficulties caused by the meeting of Mosaic law 
and the twentieth century, in the modern state of Israel. 

What the Apostolic Meeting has done with this decision may 
juridically be designated as the (conscious or unconscious) realization 
of the fact that for Christians Mosaic law has lost its function of 
religious law, law of the Covenant, and that as law it had no other 
meaning to them than that of a national law, only applicable to those 
living in the state in question or possessing the nationality of that state. 
Seen in this light the Apostolic Meeting made a never sufficiently to 
be estimated contribution to the development of law, notably to the 
further crystallization of the inherent function of law and paved the 
way for Christianity influencing law. 

Strictly speaking the two other aspects operated negatively, acting 
counter to the first aspect. 

The second aspect mentioned by us was the question about the 
position of the Christians from the Jews towards the Mosaic law. 
It is remarkable how little this point has been discussed, in the literature, 
on the subject. The Apostolic Meeting did not make a pronouncement 
on this matter. This problem was not under discussion. Perhaps the 
point was not even felt as a problem. ‘‘For Moses of old time hath 
in every city them that preach him, being read in the synagogues every 
sabbath day’. ** Apparently the Christians from the Jews continued to 
consider the Mosaic law as more than a law imposed upon them by 
the authorities of the state in which they live. The Jewish Christians 
at Antioch no doubt held fast to the Mosaic law in the same way 
as they used to do before they had become Christians. In point of 
fact they never ceased to look upon the law as a religious covenant law. 

It goes without saying that sooner or later this standpoint was bound 
to become untenable. If the Christians from the Jews had retained a 
prominent place in the Christian church, this would certainly have led 
to a conflict. All kinds of factors have led to matters not coming to a 
violent crisis. The suffering brought down upon the Jewish nation by the 
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Romans in A.D. 70 under Vespasian and Titus and in A.D. 135 under 
Hadrian; the remote position which the Palestine Christians came to 
occupy before very long in the Church; perhaps also the hardly pro- 
Jew attitude of the Christians in the post-Apostolic period, and finally 
the invasion of the Arabs in the 7th century have diminished and 
eventually eliminated the influence of the Jewish Christians. 

In the third place attention should be given to the consequences 
brought about by the four commands of abstention (from meat offered 
to idols, fornication, eating flesh with the blood, and things strangled) 
imposed by the Apostolic Meeting on the Christians from the Gentiles. 
We shall see how after the lapse of centuries the influence of the 
demands of the Apostolic Meeting is still felt so that the demand of 
abstention from eating flesh with the blood continues to be made in 
those days, as if this requirement were an unalterable command for all 
Christendom, detached from the motive of the offence given. 


§ 4. Two lines. The Jewish line 

This decision of the Apostolic Meeting and the development that 
follows immediately after, results in a sharp separation in the attitude 
towards the Mosaic law. Since that time we can speak of two lines, 
a Jewish and a Christian line. 

For the Jews the Mosaic law fully retained the function of a religious 
law of the Jewish religious community. Nothing has changed in their 
legal views by Christ’s fulfilment of the law. It is shortly after the 
destruction of Jerusalem that the authentic interpretation of the Mosaic 
law, as it was said to have been handed down by Moses to Joshua, 
by Joshua to the elders and by the elders to the prophets and, thus 
handed down orally from generation to generation, is beginning to 
be recorded in writing. The result of this recording has been laid 
down in the Jerusalem and the Babylonian Talmud. ** Whether this 
casuistical mass of precepts and regulations, mixed with many 
moralizing reflections can really be taken as a tradition going back 
to Moses has been a moot-point, also in Jewish circles. It is clear 
that the possibility of this casuistry going back to Moses must be 
excluded. On the other hand oral tradition has always been strongly 
alive among the Jewish people. We are inclined to consider the Talmud 


18 Some literature: The Jewish Encyclopaedia, sub vocibus Law and Talmud; 
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of extremely little value for a better understanding of the original 
meaning of the Mosaic law, since the tradition which according to 
the Talmud it contains, certainly does not go back so far as to inform 
us about the time of the Kings of Israel let alone about previous centu- 
ries. The Talmud is certainly valuable for an understanding of the 
Jewish mind in the time of the second temple. 

The mere fact of the registration shows how after the destruction 
of Jerusalem the Jews wish to live after the law of Moses, although 
the loss of the spiritual centre presented great difficulties. The various 
academies played an important réle, especially that a Jamnia in South 
Palestine, which by permission of Vespasian had been founded by 
Rabbi Jochanan ben Zakka who during the siege of Jerusalem had 
succeeded in escaping from the town. Especially after the suppression 
of the Jewish rebellion under the Emperor Hadrian the Jewish religion 
began to be persecuted; several rabbis had to pay with their lives for 
their disobedience to the prohibition to teach. Shortly after the situation 
became more favourable again. Afterwards the Palestine Jews once 
more passed through hard times by the measures of several emperors. 
After the invasion of Palestine by the Arabs in the 7th century it 
went hard with Jewish life in Palestine and the application of the 
Mosaic law there, until 13 centuries later our times saw the miracle 
of the resurrection of the state of Israel. 

The recording of the Talmud took place in parts and lasted for 
centuries. The Palestine Talmud was presumably not completed be- 
fore the 5th century; the much more important Babylonian Talmud 
(in the East the Jews were for centuries held in great esteem) even 
slightly later. 

During all these centuries the Jews have desired to live after these 
laws, also abroad, and the number of precepts in, especially medieval 
codes, regulating the separate position of the Jews, is legion, although 
this separate position could not only accounted for by Jewish faith- 
fulness to the law, but also by anti-Jewish tendencies from other 
quarters. Those who wish to know more of these precepts are referred 
to recent works on the subject. 1 

In our times the application of Mosaic law has become of current 
interest in the new state of Israel. An important and strong group 
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there wishes to make people observe again the Mosaic law in a very 
consistent form, but meets with serious opposition in this from others, 
who so far prevailed; here we see a struggle going on between Mosaic 
law and the 20th century which may lead to serious conflicts in the 
new state, which can only be suspended by the common fight for the 
menaced national existence. To mention one point: the question whether 
or no the sabbatical year is to be carried through is a matter of 
serious dispute. In so far as special legal matters need the co-operation 
of the culto-religious community as e,g. in the case of marriages, the 
Mosaic law according to rabbinistic interpretation, is fully effective. 
Israel only knows the religious marriage, by which a marriage between 
Jew and non-Jew is excluded in Israel. Thus, to mention an example, 
those who are considered to descend from priests’ families (all, for 
instance, bearing the name of Cohen) are not allowed to marry a 
widow, according to Lev. 21 : 14. 

In all this it is not clear how the legislator of Israel will in the 
long run see the character of his legislation and to what extent he 
will effectuate in it the character of a national legal system with that 
of a culto-religious community system according to purely Mosaic 
norms. 

These few remarks about the Jewish line must suffice here. In the 
following we shall deal with the Christian line in more detail, in which 
discussion we shall occasionally mention Jewish scholars. 

This Christian line can in general be characterized as follows: for 
Christians the Mosaic law is no longer their culto-religious law and 
it has, therefore, no longer any legal force when they are subject to 
the laws of a state where that law has no force as national law. The 
profession of the divine character of the Old Testament also touches 
the Mosaic law and the desire to live after the Scriptures often makes 
Christians waver in this rejection of the Mosaic law as a law which 
is still operative. 


§ 5. The first five centuries of christianity 

We will now follow the Christian line and see then how problems 
rapidly change. 

In the post-apostolic period legal matters are less prominent, and 
also in the next few centuries a special view of the Christians with 
regard to the law is not one of their principal problems. As regards 
the first centuries of Christianity, therefore, some incidental data and 
a few general observations must suffice. 
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In his rectorial address on the influence of Christianity on Roman 
Law ” Rutgers describes—and the overwhelming mass of literature 
on the subject is trending the same way—how in the first few centuries 
of the Church ‘“‘in that period of amazingly rapid expansion, of fierce 
conflicts with paganism, of bloody persecution flaring up again and 
again, a time in which demands were made on the attention from 
every side, by apologetics, by the problem of the organisation of the 
growing church, by works of charity, by the painful question of the 
church status of the lapsi, of those who under the stress of persecution 
had denied Christ’, the attention could hardly be directed to building 
up a system of private law. This influence chose another route. First 
Christianity acquired sovereignty in the minds and spirits, influenced 
manners and morals, and only by this did it secure an influence on 
private law, caritas and castitas, charity and chastity, controlling this 
influence in particular. The influence on public law is much greater, 
as is shown by the great attention given in the Codex Theodosianus 
(A.D. 438) and in the Codex Justiniani (A.D. 534) to the organization 
of the church, the church offices, the position of the clergy, etc. In 
all this the Mosaic law did not play any appreciable part. Only in 
respect of a few points ** of minor detail can we trace its significance. 
The Old Testament did not in a considerable measure contribute 
to the influence on Roman law. 

In fact, also the voluminous writings of the ancient, Christian authors 
bestow relatively little attention on the Mosaic laws.” This is likely 
to have its cause in the fact that these writers on the whole concern 
themselves little with legal questions. St. Augustine, Tertullian and 
Cyprian are, indeed, important exceptions, but also in their works the 
Mosaic law is, from a legal point of view, discussed only incidentally. 

Nevertheless what does really stand out clearly in these authors 
is the fact that they consider the Old Testament, too, as the Word 
of God (as is shown by the struggle with Gnosticism and Marcion). 
Still the church seems to have learned something from Marcion’s 
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reaction to the allegorical adjustment of the Old Testament to the 
New. ?8 

What strikes one in the old classical writers is the little stress laid 
on Mosaic law and the greater attention given to the decalogue. In 
the first centuries of Christianity we see the Ten Commandments be- 
coming more prominent. This is the more striking, because in the Old 
Testament we do not see the decalogue occupying the position one 
would expect in view of the central place of the Ten Commandments 
in the whole of Covenant and law.Literal quotations from the Ten 
Commandments are practically not found in the Old Testament 
(perhaps Jer. 32 : 18). In the many places where the law is discussed, 
we never find a special light shed on the decalogue. As regards the 
New Testament, the Sermon on the Mount ** equally quotes the deca- 
logue and the other precepts of the law; St. Paul’s words in Romans 
13 : 9 evidently refer to the Ten Words, but the summary “Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself” is borrowed from Lev. 19 : 18. Mark. 
10 : 19 clearly points to the decalogue. It may further be observed 
that Flavius Josephus” assigns a special place to the decalogue. In 
patristic literature, on the other hand, the decalogue has a prominent 
place. 7° 

The greater emphasis laid on the decalogue is connected with the 
general view held of the Mosaic law and with the division into three 
kinds of precepts, found already, be it faintly, in the Commentaries of 
““Ambrosiaster’’?", for instance. Presumably basing oneself on Deut. 6:1, 
which text speaks of: ‘‘the commandments, the statutes, and the judge- 
ments’, a distinction is made between the moral law, the cultic law, 
and the social law. By the moral law the fathers understand the ten 
commandments, or rather the Ten Words given in Ex. 20 and repeated 
in a somewhat modified form in Deut. 5; this law is then considered 
to have perpetual force. By the cultic law are meant the precepts 
referring typically to the Jewish cult of the Old Covenant, which 
precepts ceased to be effective owing to the New Covenant, The social 
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law comprises the other prescriptions, without it always being clear 
how these precepts are seen for modern times. This tripartition has 
defied the assaults of time. We shall revert to it later. 

Dating from the first centuries after Christ there is, lastly, a most 
remarkable document known by the name of Lex Dei, also called 
Collatio legum Mosaicarum et Romanarum. This booklet, of which 
presumably only a part has been preserved, consists of 16 titles (one 
of which falls into two), all beginning with one or more quotations 
from the Mosaic laws, to which each time a number of quotations is 
added from works of Roman jurists or from constitutions of Roman 
Emperors, all arranged in the order of the second table of the law. 
There is no heading; the author is not mentioned; there is no indication 
of the origin, neither is anything stated about the aim with which it 
is composed. As the codex Theodosianus (438) is not quoted, it cannot 
but date from an earlier time. A constitution from the year 390 which 
is cited, is considered to have been inserted later, and since the con- 
stitution succeeding it in age, dates from about 300, we can belittle more 
positive than suppose that the document has been written between A.D. 
300 and A.D. 438 and early rather than late. A note on one of the 
manuscripts which has not been found again, is said to have stated 
that the little book was written by Licinius Rufinus, a jurist from the 
beginning of the third century, living in Thyatira, where his ancestors 
also lived already at the time of Paul the Apostle. The difference in 
time seems, however, to be an insuperable obstacle to attribute the 
book to him. Huschke thought of another Rufinus, viz. Rufinus of 
Apuleia (d. 397) a well-known Christian author, who much occupied 
himself with translating the works of, among others, Jerome into Latin. 
The carelessness which is typical of Rufinus’ translations, is found 
again in the Collatio, but this is, indeed, the only connexion. Conrat 
(Cohn), a professor at Amsterdam in the beginning of this century, 
thought of Jerome himself (d. 420); according to his own statement 
this churchfather addressed a book to jurists. The Collatio really 
seems not to be the work of a jurist. Rudorff thinks of Bishop Ambro- 
sius of Milan, and there are more suppositions seeking the author 
among the Christians. They see the work as an apologetic pamphlet 
with the intention to show that Roman law was moving in a biblical 
direction. But Isaac and Volterra argue that the booklet is of Jewish 
origin and that it served to offer a defence against the charges made 
by Christians against Jewish law. Among other arguments these writers 
adduce the fact that the Collatio quotes the Old Testament, but not 
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the New, which is contrary to the usual practice in patristic literature. 
A fact is that the pamphlet was used in convent schools and has done 
service in Christian circles. Bishop Hincmar of Rheims, for instance, 
quotes it about the year 860. Van Wely mentions it as one of the 
sources of canon law. On the whole the arguments in favour of a 
Christian author are strongest, but the question is not yet solved. 

This mysterious document is important as the oldest example known 
to us of a comparison between Mosaic and Roman law, and at the 
same time as the oldest example known of a study of comparative 
law. 78 

In general we can say of the first centuries that on the whole 
christianity did not feel attracted towards Mosaic law. In Roman law, 
which was completed in 530/4 with the codification of Justinian, we 
therefore find practically no influence of Mosaic law. Volterra, who 
thoroughly investigated the connexion between Roman and Oriental 
law, does not get further than the example of the arrha (the Hebrew 
word for earnest money, also taken over into Latin) and even this 
has no connexion with Christianity. 


§ 6. The period of the different types of folk law (c. 500—c. 1400). 

With the decline of the Roman empire, sooner or later tribe-laws and 
“codifications” are made in many different countries, which adopt 
another attitude with respect to Mosaic law. It seems as if, instead 
of the Christian conception of a state which concentrated on the Roman 
world empire, these legislations, these ‘“Volksrechte”’, as they are 
sometimes called, desired to develop a christian idea of their own, 
borrowing much legal matter from the Bible without, however, in doing 
so showing a preference for the New Testament, as canon law con- 
tinues to do, strongly influenced as it is by Roman law. ”° 

The further a law removes itself from Roman law, the more it seeks 
support in Mosaic law, at least in so far as Christianised peoples are 
concerned. The same tendency can be observed in the decisions and 
resolutions of the church councils of the period. Let me illustrate this 
by a number of examples, although I do not lay claim to completeness. 


28 Literature on the Collatio: Ed. Volterra, Collatio, etc. Memorie Accad. Naz. 
Lincei 1930, VI—III—1; N. Smits, Mos. et rom. Coll. etc. Thesis Groningue 
(Haarlem 1934); M. Hyamson, Mos. et rom. Coll. etc., London 1913. More literature 
in Wenger, Quellen, p. 545 note 157. 

29 All the same the Canon Law also knows rules going back straight to the 
Old Testament: e.g. Decret. Gregor, IX : 5. 18. De furtis: 1. Qui furatur hominem 
vendiderit eum, convictus noxae, morte moriatur. Cf. Ex. 21 : 16. 
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The effect of the prohibition of eating flesh with the blood *° has been 
felt strongly and over a long period of time. In the writings of the 
church fathers we frequently meet with this demand. Even if it may be 
supposed that for those early centuries this prohibition may possibly 
have had a concrete background (idolatry or oriental practice), this 
cannot so easily be assumed for the later periods and with regard to 
western church councils and legislations. Curcellaeus, who also 
mentions many places in the old Christian authors, states that the 
Councils of Gangrene (325), Orleans (536) and Constant (692) have 
promulgated this prohibition as well. It is also found in the Novels of 
Leo VI (Leo the Philosopher 886, Nov. 58). Pope Calixtus II, it 
seems, imposed it upon the converts in Pomerania even as late as 
c. 1120. According to Curcellaeus the command was still operative in 
Geneva until about the time of Calvin. ** 

As far as I can ascertain the prohibition of eating from things 
strangled plays no part in legislation. * 

In criminal law and law of criminal procedure there is also a 
frequent reference to texts and regulations from the Old Testament. 
For that matter also verbal evidence often finds support in the Old 
Testament. This specially applies to the rule of two or three witnesses, ** 
formulated negatively unus testis, nullus testis, which rule also plays 
a part in the law of civil procedure. The rule is likewise applied 
in the Constitution of Constantine the Great of 334, taken over by 
Theodosius II in 438 and by Justinian in 534, ** and later by the Con- 
stitutio Criminalis Carolina, the well-known criminal code of Charles V 
of 1532.*° Dutch and other codes, too, still know this rule. The Con- 
stitutio Criminalis Carolina also knows the witness talion; ** see § 68. 


30 Cf. Gen. 9 : 4; Lev 3: 17; 7 : 26—27; 17 : 10—16; 19 : 26; Deuter. 12 : 16, 
23—24; 15 : 23; 1 Sam. 14 : 32—34; Ezech. 33 : 25; Acts 15 : 20, 29; 21 : 25. 

31 Cf. Stephanus Curcellaeus, De zedelijke wetten, behelzende den zedenspiegel 
der deugden voolgens de Wet der Nature, de Wet Mosis en het Evangelium Jesu 
Christ, Leiden, n.d. p. 668 ff., especially p. 721. 

32 This may be connected with the fact that “things strangled” is lacking in a 
manuscript of Acts 15. I pass by the question whether the absence of this phrase 
has led to a freer interpretation, which makes the abstention from blood refer to 
murder. I have not been able to trace this interpretation in juridical texts. Cf. 
Kunst, op. cit. p. 62—5. 

3 See note 21. 

84 See Codex Theodosianus 11.39.38 and Codex Justinianus 4.20.9. 

85 Die peinliche Gerichtordnung Kaiser Karls U (Constitutio Criminalis Caro- 
lina) 67 (ed. Kohler—Scheel, Halle 1900). 

SAE Deuter. 19 : 16—21: “...if the witness be a false witness, and has testified 
falsely against his brother; Then shall ye do unto him, as he had thought to have 
done unto his brother... Thine eye shall not pity; but life (shall go) for life 
eye for eye, tooth for tooth, hand for hand, foot for foot”. See also note 50. 
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Late Roman law, indeed, has a similar provision. ** For the repudiation 
of evidence made by inference the lawcode of Den Briel by Jan Mat- 
thijssen (early 15th century) finds support in the history of Suzanna 
and Daniel of the Apocrypha (‘Daniel 13’). 38 

The principle of talio in general (Ex. 21 : 24; Lev. 24 : 20; Deut. 
19 : 21) had acquired significance again in many legislations in the 
Middle Ages. The talio is likewise mentioned in the Novellae of Leo 
philosophus. The talio was expressly forbidden in the Coutumes de 
Beauvoisis Beaumanoir (c. 1270). *® 

The law of inheritance by daughters (Numbers 27 : 1—11; 
36 : 1—13) in the form as it was regulated in Numbers 27, was taken 
over by the Edictum Chilperici (561 or 584) c. 3 of the Merovingian 
Chilperic I (d. 584). Furthermore it occurs in the Bohemian Statuta 
Conradi (1189) c. 17 and in the Swabian Mirror (c. 1275), which 
adds: ‘und also sol man erbe teiln, als Got gesprochen hat’’. For more 
details see Van Apeldoorn. *° 

The right of asylum, known in the Old Testament by the institution 
of the cities of refuge (Ex. 21 : 13; Numbers 35 : 11 ff.; Deut. 19 : 2) 
was already in Roman law allowed to the churches and since then 
it occurs in many legislations, also confirmed by church councils (e.g. 
Orange 441). Pope Gelasius (492—496) strongly defended it, ** but 
abuse caused it to be restricted (one Eberulf, having fled in 584 to 
the basilica of Tours, gave parties there and struck the priests). 
Charlemagne restricted the right of asylum of the churches to accused 
persons, thereby excluding those condemned. In the Middle Ages there 
were also many cities with the right of asylum. The right of asylum 
was, indeed, also known among other ancient peoples, for instance 
the Greeks. ” 


25) Cod. just. 4. 20513: 

38 Cf. Jan Matthijssen, Het rechtsboek van Den Briel, opnieuw uitgegeven door 
Mr. J. A. Fruin en Mr. M. S. Pols in Werken der Uer. tot Uitg. der bronnen van 
het oude vaderlandsche recht, Eerste reeks nr. 1, (1880), p. 146 (“This is proved 
Daniel XVIII”). For some other quotations from the Pentateuch cf. pp. 34,35, 67,73. 

39 This is the title of the private record of the customs of the county of 
Clermont in Beauvoisis, made by Philippe de Remi or Remin, sire de Beaumanoir, 
died 1296. See edition Beugnot (2 vols. Paris 1842) ch. XXX 18 (vol. I, p. 416). 

40 J. J. van Apeldoorn, Jets over den invloed van kerk en godsdienst op de 
ontwikkeling van het privaatrecht in de Germaanse landen, in: Themis XC (1929) 

. 105 ff. 
Pat Cf. E. J. Jonkers in Tijdschrift voor Rechtsgeschiedenis XX (1952) p. 336. 

42 See for this R. Monier, G. Gardascia ed. J. Imbert, Histoire des institutions 
et des faits sociaux des origines a laube du moyen age, Paris, 1956. P. Timbal, 
Le droit d’asile, Paris 1939; Max Lohr, Das Asylwesen im alten Testament, Halle, 
1930, and others. 
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The forbidden degrees of marriage are widely imitated. Michaélis 
devoted a separate work to it. The prohibition to marry the wife's sister 
is also found in the decrees of the Concilium Eliberitanum (305), the 
decree of Childebert II of 569; 4* furthermore in the Lex Baiuvariorum, 
to be discussed later, in the much later Statutes of Friesland in which 
Lev. 18 and 20 are quoted;** down to the present century this 
prohibition occurred in English legislature. 

The admonition so frequent in the Old Testament not to oppress 
the orphans and widows was frequently cited, particularly in decrees 
of church councils. Instances are found in the article by Van Apel- 
doorn referred to above. 

The prohibition to take interest, which was supposed to find support 
in the Old Testament as well as the New, needs no separate dis- 
cussion.*° 

It may further be mentioned that the Council of Carthage (390), 
with a reference to the Old Testament, orders all bishops to keep 
strictly to the boundaries of their territory. 

Some legislations deserve special mention as a whole, containing 
as they do a remarkably great number of provisions that have been 
borrowed from the Mosaic laws. 

The Novellae of the Byzantine Emperor Leo Sapiens (Leo VI) 
who reigned from 886 to 911, for instance contain the following: * 

As we saw already, Novella 58 opposes the eating of flesh with the 
blood. Novella 83 allows the acceptance of interest again, thereby 
stating in detail the grounds why there is a deviation from the Biblical 
precept. 

In Novella 92 the legal notion of talio comes up for discussion in 
a very curious manner, Although the Emperor had in deviation of the 
old laws passed sentence on a man who had torn out another man’s 


43 Decrecio Childeberti 1—2. Text in Lex Salica, 100 Title—Text; edition: 
Eckhardt, Weimar, 1953, p. 247. 

44° Statuten Ordonantién en Costumen van Friesland, 1.1.44; Plakkaat van 18 
Maart 1586 (edition Leeuwarden, 1699). 

45 Ex. 22 : 25; Lev. 25 : 35—38; Deuter. 23 : 19—20; also Ps. 15 : 5; Prov. 
28 : 8; Ezek. 18 : 8, 13, 17; Luke 6 : 35. Cf. also Novella 83 of the Emperor Leo 
the Philosopher. Furthermore K. K. Sikkema, De lening in het Oude 5 
Thesis Leyden: den Haag, 1957; S. Stein, The law on interest in the Old Testa- 
ment, in: Journal of Theological Studies N.S. IU (1953) pp. 161—170; Choveri 
Cardahi, Le prét au intérét et ['usure au regard des législations antiques, de la, 
morale catholique, de droit moderne et de la loi islamique, in: Revue historique de 
droit comparé UII, (1955), pp. 499—541; Corpus iuris Canonici: Decret. Gregor. 
IX : 5. 19. More data in: P. A. Diepenhorst, Calvijn en de Economie, Thesis Free 
University, Wageningen, 1904. 

46 Cf. P. Noailles et A. Dain, Les Novelles de Léon UI le Sage, Paris, 1944. 
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eyes, it is not his intention to make this sentence a general rule. The 
fact is that compassion and the reflection that no reparation can be 
made for blindness, has induced him to pass a sentence different from 
one punishing the culprit with blindness, a sentence enabling the victim 
to live on the labour of the culprit. Although the Emperor did not wish 
to make this sentence a general rule, he yielded to the general pressure 
and issued an edict on the point, which was praised as very humane. 
In future it is to be like this: he who blinds one eye of a person, one 
of his eyes shall be blinded; but he who blinds both eyes of another, 
he shall be deprived of one of his eyes so that he may carry the sign 
of his crime about with him. Furthermore it will be fair to cut off his 
hand, but he is allowed to give two thirds of his fortune to the blind 
person instead. If, however, he has nothing to pay, he will have to 
share the suffering with his victim and be blinded himself as well. 
For completeness’ sake it may be mentioned that the novellae 85 and 
90 violently oppose second and third marriages, ** while Novella 97 
admits the oath in certain cases, with due apology to the New Testa- 
ment precept; the New Testament is also mentioned in Novella III, 
when divorce on account of insanity is discussed. 

A similar wealth of provisions taken over from the Mosaic law is 
met with in an entirely different act, viz. in the Lex Baiuvariorum, 
which owes its existence to the legislative work of Pépin between 741 
and 744 in the time of the Bavarian duke Odilo. ** Cap. 1. 7 regulates 
the right of asylum, be it by adducing the New Testament command 
of forgiveness: (quia dominus dixit: qui dimiserit, dimittetur ei; qui 
non dimiserit, nec ei dimittetur). Cap. 4. 31 bases the punishment for 
killing a stranger on the text: Peregrinum et advenam non contrista- 
bis. *® Cap. 7. 1 prohibits incestuous marriages, among which the 
marriage with the wife's sister. Cap. 7. 3a (possibly a later insertion) 
prohibits Sunday labour, thereby adducing the fourth commandment. 


47 Second and subsequent marriages has been a subject of violent discussion 
in the ancient church. The Old Testament knew the levirate marriage in addition 
to the prohibition for the priest to marry a widow. In the early Christian Church 
there are two influences at work: in one direction the strict maintenance of 
chastity, and the montanistic view of monogamy (Tertullian: De monogamia 1: 
unum matrimonium sicut unum deum) together with St. Paul’s word from 1 Cor. 
7 : 8. Others give more prominence to 1 Cor. 7 : 9. The hope of christianization 
of the children of the first marriage of the other also serves as a motive. On 
the whole the church did not favour re-marriage and influenced legislation 
accordingly. An excellent survey and much material in: André Rosambert, La 
veuve en droit canonique jusquau XIUe siécle, Paris, 1923. 

48 Lex Baiuvariorum, ed. H. K. Claussen, Thesis Weimar, 1934. 

49 Ex. 23 : 9 or (more likely) a free rendering of it. 
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Cap. 9. 5 provides that if a thief, caught in the night in the act of 
stealing, is killed, no charge of manslaughter shall be made (cf. Ex. 
22 : 2~3). Cap. 9. 10 bears strong resemblance to Ex. 21 : 36 (per- 
mission to keep the dead animal). Cap. 9: 18 intends the punishment 
which the accused would possibly have received, for the false 
accuser. ©° At the same time the order of a close investigation is taken 
over, on grounds however borrowed from the New Testament: Scrip- 
tum est: omnia autem probate, quod bonum est, tenete. °* Cap. 15. 9 
says that the son of the bondwoman shall not be heir with the son of 
the freewoman, as is written “in vetere lege’. Clauszen translates this 
by: ‘im alten Testament”. The text is borrowed, however, from Gal. 
4 : 30, where there is a very free reference to Sara’s desire mentioned 
in Gen, 21 : 10—13. Cap. 19. 7 provides that he who finds a dead 
body and buries it shall receive a reward from the relatives or the 
master of the dead man. But if this does not happen, God will reward 
him, “quia scriptum est mortuos sepelire’, which probably refers to 
Deut. 21, 23. Cap. 19. 8 condemns the well-known custom at burials 
of throwing earth “quod omnia a falsis iudicibus fuerat aestimatum, 
non in vetere legis veritate repertum’’. 

Big ‘lumps’ of Mosaic law were taken over into the ‘Spiegel van 
Sassen”, *? which dates from the fourteenth century and was composed 
by a priest in the diocese of Utrecht after the (German) Sacksenspiegel, 
written about 1320. This Dutch Saksenspiegel contains five lengthy 
articles (73—76) which give almost exclusively quotations from the 
Old Testament and do not occur in the Saksenspiegel. Here follows 
article 74 by way of specimen: 


Artikel 74. (ed. Smits) 
Hoe die heer syn recht geboot te houden. 


§ 1. Een osse die enen mensche doot die salmen stenen ende men 
sal syn vleysch nyet eten. Mer ist den heer van dien osse gheseit dat 
syn osse bytende off stotende is ende bynt hys nyet op, hy is dier 


Cf. higher up, note 36 on false testimony. 

oF 9) eibesssror 2 

On the “Spiegel van Sassen” and its relation to the “Saksenspiecel” 
Zeylemaker Jzn writes in: Geschiedenis van de Wetenschap van peraiaalld 
Procesrecht (Praktykrecht) in Nederland van de aanvang tot 1813, Amsterdam 
1952: “The significance of the “Saksenspiegel” for the Netherlands appears 
clearly from the fact that an anonymous writer uses it as the basis of a Dutch 
lawbook, presumably written in the fifteenth century, which became known as 
Spiegel van Sassen” (p. 11). The book was published in 1479 at Gouda at the 
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daet sculdich, wert hy dair off bedregen. Soe wie een put off kuyll 
graeft die hy ouerdeckt, valt yemants osse off ezel dair in, die heer 
van dien putte sal dien osse ghelden om weerde ende dat vie off beest 
sal hy behouden. Ist dat yemants vye off beest eens anders vye off 
beest doot off leemt, dat dode beest sellen sy te zamen deilen ende 
ghelden. Mer wist hy dat syn osse stotende off bytende was, hy salt 
alleen gelden. Soe wye enen osse steelt, hy sal den osse vyffvout 
gelden, ende en heeft hy nyet the gelden, men sal den dieff dair voir 
vercopen. § 2. Breket enich man in eens anders mans huis off graeft 
hy hem dair in by nacht, slatende die huisheer doot, hy is syns bloets 
onsculdich. Mer is die sonne op dat die dach hem baert, soe is hy 
manslachtich. Item slaet een man aldus enen anderen doet als daer 
geschreuen staet, hi bliues sonder scade in dien dat hyt den gherecht 
kundich maket dattet also ghesciet is. § 3. Soe wye syn vuer vlieget in 
eens anders coern, hy sal den scade ghelden. Soe wye yemant leent 
osse, esel off scaep, werttet hem ghestolen, men salt hem dwingen te 
gelden. Mer hout hyt om loon ende wertet gegeten van een vreemt 
beest, hy en sals nyet betalen, is dat hyt relyff bewyst. § 4. Toueraers, 
ketters off die afgoden anbeden off oefenen, die en saltu nyet laten 
leuen. Den onnoselen ende den gerechtigen en saltu nyet doden, want 
ick den quaden contrary bin. Ontfanck gheen ghiften inden vonnishen, 
want sy verblinden der wyser lude oghen ende sy verkeren der ge- 
rechtiger woerden. Vyntstu dyns vyants osse geuallen in enen putte, 
du salten wt trecken. Vyntstu enen dolenden inden wege, du salte 
hem thuis seinden. § 5. Du en salste gheen huwelick maken mitten 
chananeen, dit is the verstaen mitten ongelouigen. Enich man die een 
maget coopt ende slaept hy daer by, hy en salder nyet voirt vercopen. 
Mer huert hy een maget om loon die vry is, slaept hy dair by ende wil 
hyse onder trouwe nyet nemen off en wils syn vader nyet gehengen, 
hy is hoir sculdich te manne te helpen nae horen staet ende copen hoir 
cleder voir hoir suuerheit, als in Exodo capit. XXV ende XXVI. 


printing-office of Geraert de Leeu (p. 12). “This work can hardly be called 
original. As the name shows, there is a close connexion with the contents of the 
“Saksenspiegel”. Nevertheless it must not be considered as one of the many 
manuscripts of the Dutch translation of the “Saksenspiegel” ... It is an independent 
version of a part of the contents of the Saksenspiegel and the Richsteig by an 
unknown writer” (p. 20). A reprint of the text was given by Dr. J. J. Smits in 
Nieuwe Bydragen voor Rechtsgeleerdheid en Wetgeving 22 (1872) p. 1 ff. and 
pp. 169 ff. 
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Translation: 
How the Lord commanded his law to be kept. 


§ 1. An ox killing a man shall be stoned and his flesh shall not 
be eaten. But if the owner of the ox has been told that his ox bites 
or pushes with his horn, and he does not keep him in, he is guilty of 
the deed if it is proved. If a man digs up a pit which he covers and 
an ox or ass of another man falls therein, the owner of the pit shall 
make compensation for the ox and the ox or (other) animal he shall 
keep. If any man’s ox or other animal kills or hurts another man’s ox 
or other animal, they shall divide the dead ox and pay for it together. 
But if he knew that his ox was wont to push or to bite, he shall pay 
for it alone. If any one steals an ox, he shall compensate five times 
the value of the ox and if he does not have the money, the thief shall 
be sold for it. § 2. If any man enters another man’s house by force 
or breaks through in the nighttime, and is killed by the master of 
the house, he is not guilty of his blood. But if the sun is risen, at 
day-break, he shall be guilty of manslaughter. Also, if a man thus 
kills another as has been written above, he will suffer no harm, if 
he informs the magistrate of the event. § 3. The man, whose fire flies 
into another man’s corn, shall pay for the damage. If a man shall 
borrow from another an ox, ass or sheep, and it be stolen from him, 
he shall be compelled to give restitution. But if he keeps it for hire and 
it be eaten by a strange animal, he shall not pay for it on condition 
that he shows the remainder. § 4. Wizards, heretics or those that 
worship idols or practise idolatry, thou shalt not suffer to live. The 
innocent and the righteous thou shalt not kill, for I am an enemy 
of evil-doers. Thou shalt take no gifts in judgement, for they blind 
the eyes of the wise, and they pervert the words of the righteous. If 
thou findest the enemy’s ox in a pit, thou shalt draw him out. If thou 
findest one wandering on the way, thou shalt send him home. § 5. Thou 
shalt not marry a Canaanite, that is to say an unbeliever. Any man 
buying a virgin and sleeping with her, shall not sell her for it; but 
if he hires a girl who is a virgin and sleeps with her, and if he 
refuses to marry her, or if her father refuses to give her to him, it 
is his duty to procure her a husband in accordance with her position, 


and to buy clothes for her purity, as stated in Exodus, chapters 25 
and 26. 
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With this I will conclude this survey. We mentioned almost ex- 
clusively the precepts and regulations derived from the Mosaic law. 
The enumeration is far from being complete. There are so many more 
legal notes, important or less important, which would no doubt yield 
useful material, °* but the foregoing will suffice to draw a conclusion. 

In this time, therefore, there was a strong tendency to embody 
Mosaic law-texts in the legislation. It may be observed that this was 
not confined to Mosaic texts, but that also pre-Mosaic and New Testa- 
ment texts were taken over, be it to a much smaller extent. 


§ 7. Revival of roman law in Italy (12th and 13th centuries). 

When after the darkness of the early Middle Ages, the administra- 
tion of justice has its renaissance, this means a development which 
turns away from the Mosaic law. The discovery of the Digests of 
Justinian and the revival of the interest in Roman law which ensued, 
proved the best gratification of the desires, prompted by practice, of 
the medieval cities. The Justinian legislation is found to be the best 
basis for the practice of Italian legal life and in this practical dis- 
pensation of justice, the Mosaic law is altogether pushed to the back- 
ground. The consequence is that neither in legal practice nor as an 
object of study does Mosaic law play a part. 

As a matter of fact, up till then and also in that period law is really 
not at all an object of study in itself. In that time we can still by no 
means speak of a study of the history of law, and there was according- 
ly no reason at all to study Mosaic law, since practice had no need 
for it. 

This does not mean that Mosaic law is never referred to. In the 
glosses to the Digests and other parts of the Justinian codification, 
it is frequently mentioned. Thus in the well-known place to the Digests 
D. 1.1.1.3 (Jus naturale est, quod natura omnia animalia docuit) the 
glosses make a reference to Mosaic law. For instance the gloss of 
Accursius: ‘Quod natura, id est deus, et sic nominativi. Vel dic quod 
sit ablativi casus. Item nota ius naturale quatuor modis dici. Primo, 
lex Mosaica, ut Inst. de iure naturali et gentium § 1 (Inst. 1.2.1.),...”, 
etc. When these general statements are worked out, we seldom if ever 
find traces of Mosaic law, other than a few legal rules clearly reducible 
to Mosaic precepts. Moreover, it should not be forgotten that the 
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term “‘divina lex”, just like “ius divinum”, generally does not refer 
to the Mosaic, but to the Canon law. 

The tripartition into moral, ceremonial and civil laws, taken up 
again by Thomas of Aquino (1226—1274) and strongly defended 
by him, hardly finds any factual expression in contemporary legal 
literature. *4 


§ 8. Natural law and humanism (1550—1800). 

Various factors in the general development of the history of law 
have in the period of natural law and humanism caused Roman law 
to continue to occupy a predominant position, it is true, but at the 
same time greatly stirred the interest in Mosaic law. * 

In a way this was promoted by the temporal coincidence of the 
two great spiritual movements going by the names of natural law and 
humanism. Humanism is represented in this period by those jurists 
who no longer wished to consider the re-found Corpus Juris Civilis 
of Justinian reasonable because it had force of law, but wished to give 
it force of law, because the contents were reasonable. This view, at 
an early period already defended by the French legists as the natural 
opponents of the Holy Roman Empire, developed into a school of law 
after the Milanese scholar Alciatus (1492—1553) had fled to France 
and settled at Bourges. This humanist school, to which jurists like 
Cuiacius (1522—1590) and Jacobus Gothofredus (1582—1652) may 
be considered to belong, together with the somewhat independent, more 
practically-minded branch in the Northern Netherlands (the so-called 
elegant school), accepted Roman law, therefore, not uncritically, but 
on the contrary, very critically indeed. 

Since the humanist school did not accept Roman law uncritically, 
but very critically wished to verify everything against the sources and 
was, therefore, greatly interested in everything concerned with anti- 
quity, this interest was also directed to Mosaic law, especially when 
Pithou (Pitaeus) had in 1571 discovered and published the above- 
mentioned Lex Dei or Collatio Mosaicorum et Romanarum legum. 

A veritable flood of literature on the Mosaic law appeared in these 
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centuries. °° The best-known author is no doubt the Englishman Selden 
(Seldenus), whose Uxor Ebraica more than any other of his works 
appeared in many editions, but whose standard work, planned on a 
much larger scale and very difficult, was De jure naturali et gentium 
iuxta disciplinam ebraeorum libri VII. After the rabbinical pattern the 
work is arranged according to the Noachic precepts; it therefore 
frequently speaks of Noachic law. *’ From the end of the 18th century 
date the voluminous writings of Johann David Michaelis. ** His works, 
which testify to his great knowledge of Hebrew antiquities, but are 
now out of date in the light of later research and excavations, display 
a completeness of the text materials used, which is extremely useful 
even at the present day. 

Proportionately few works draw a comparison between the Mosaic 
law and any other law system. It is obvious that for such a comparison 
Roman law is used the most frequently. Mention may be made of 
Johannes Calvinus, ®® who also compares canon law; of Franciscus 
Raguellus, © who only arranges the material, but gives no comments, 
except in the preface to be quoted afterwards; and of Strijck (1610— 
1710), whose work will be discussed below in fuller detail. 

If humanism gave every inducement to bestow attention also an 
Mosaic law, this was no less the case with natural law, although the 
interest in the Mosaic law which grew out of natural law, was not 
so much of historical but of spiritual import. It would carry us too 
far to set forth in detail here the origin and significance of the doctrine 
of natural law in its numerous gradations from the insignificant 
classical! ius naturale of Roman law down to the ius divinum positivum 


56 See the list in: Ed. Volterra, Diritto romano e diritto orientale, Bologna, 
1937, pp. 1—20. 

57 Argentorati 1665. The Noachic precepts are according to the rabbinical 
interpretation of Gen. 9 : 4, 6, 7: prohibition of idols; blasphemy; theft; murder; 
incest; eating flesh of living animals and the duty of obedience to the authorities. 
Cf. Selden, Praefatio, p. 2 verso. 

68 J. D. Michaelis, Mosaisches Recht, 2e Aufl., Gottingen, 1793;Abhandlung 
der Ehegesetzen Mosis welche die Heyrathen in die nahe Freundschaft untersagen, 
Qe Aufl., Frankfurt-Leipzig, 1786. 

59 Joh. Calvinus (Kahl) Themis Hebreo-romana id est jurisprudentia mosaica 
et juris tam canonici tam civilis romana invicem collata, Hannover, 1595. 

60 F. Raguellus (Ragneau), Leges politicae ex Sacrae iuris prudentiae fontibus 
haustae, collectaeque est ob commodiorum usum ad formam iustinianei codicis 
digestae, Frankfurt a.d. Oder, 1577. 

61 Sam. Strijck (Strijckius), Leges forenses mosaicae cum iure romano collatae 
ad methodum institutionum imperialium. It was published at Leipzig, 1745, and 
is quoted here from the edition of Hayme and Van Hasselt, Nijmegen, 1780. 
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by the side of the ius divinum naturale of the canon law and the latest 
protestant elaboration of the idea of natural law. 

Natural law, however, always had a place for the Mosaic law. This 
is already found in the work of one of the earliest representatives, 
namely Joachim Hoppers (Hopperus 1523—1576), who divides laws 
into lex divina, naturalis and humana. This lex naturalis is next dealt 
with according to the paradisical state, the state of depravity, in which 
the Mosaic law plays a part, and according to the state of restored 
nature. The work ® of this South Netherlands author, which enters 
into very minute details, and which has had remarkably little in- 
fluence, is a rather arbitrarily chosen specimen in which Mosaic law 
finds special mention. But whether done in this, or in a slightly differ- 
entiated manner, Mosaic law is mostly mentioned by the various 
authors when they expound the foundations of law. According to Van 
Kan, ® the well-known Calvinist jurist Hotman (Hotomannus 1524— 
1590) advocated a codification of the suitable portions from Roman and 
Old-French law, into which he also wanted to include “‘ce qui se 
pourroit extraire et receuiller des loix de Moyse’’. Applications in the 
domain of constitutional law and ecclesiastical law are given by Paulus 
Voet (1619—1667) in his Jurisprudentia Sacra (Amsterdam 1662). 

Interesting are the consequences to which these views lead again, 
whereby the latter are naturally not separate from the opinions held 
by the great reformers about the relation to the Mosaic law. As regards 
these opinions of the reformers it may briefly be stated that Luther 
defended the standpoint that the legal stipulations of the Old Testa- 
ment are not binding upon us to-day. In principle this is also Calvin's 
view, but on the whole Luther is more explicit upon the matter. On 
the other hand Calvin as well as Luther cannot get entirely free from 
the view that certain precepts of the Mosaic law still have some 
validity and force. 

In his previously mentioned little book Raguellus puts the matter 
very simply indeed. He draws a comparison with Roman law, only 
takes the leges forenses and calls his work Leges politicae to express 
by it that the authority of these Mosaic social regulations is as great 
as the authority of the holy Author of these regulations. Every law 
deviating from the Mosaic laws and the equity and fairness implied 
in it, deserves censure, for according to the Mosaic law it is not per- 
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mitted to any government to word the legislation of its country other- 
wise, unless time or circumstance tolerate a change. The Mosaic laws 
are, therefore, an example and a standard of the greatest fairness and 
reasonableness. °* 

The previously mentioned tripartition of the Mosaic laws plays an 
important part in this doctrine of natural law. Calvin, too, mentions 
it. It is held by Albertus Fabricius: distinguitur leges Mosis in 
morales, forenses sive civiles, et ceremoniales seu Leviticas, °° The tri- 
partition is also found in the works of J. O. Westenberg (1667—1737), 
professor at Steinfurt, Harderwijk, Franeker and Leyden, who bases 
the division upon the following texts: Deut. 5 : 31; 6: 1; 11: 1 and 
Gen, 26 : 5. ° Westenberg thinks the moral law binding for all times, 
considers the ceremonial law abolished, and as regards the civil laws 
confines himself to the observation that in so far as they are purely 
civil, they ceased to operate, when the Jewish state ceased to exist. 
What does the reservation that Westenberg makes mean here? When 
are laws purely civil? 

More fully than in any other work the tripartition is stated and 
motivated in Strijck’s work of comparative law referred to above, % 
and we will dwell on his discussion for a moment. Strijck bases it on 
Deut. 6 : 1. The moral law is the law which already before Moses 
had been graven into the heart of man when he was created after the 
image of God (Ephes. 4 : 24), but which was darkened in his heart 
when the image of God in man had been detroyed by the Fall, for 
which reason this law was repeated to call man back again to the 
norm of eternal justice, which was done by the promulgation of the 
Ten Commandments. The ceremonial laws are the laws which concern 
the cult and special food, clothes and places and thus partly prefigure 
the coming of Christ and partly function as Jewish ecclesiastical law. 
The social laws (leges forenses) are the laws bearing upon the civil 
life of the Jews and their system of law according to the two tables 
of the decalogue, both as regards the civil law and the criminal law: 
Jewish law. These three laws, according to Strijck, overlap and in 
doubtful cases the law in question must be assigned to a group whose 
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character is the most conspicuous in that law, which in many cases 
presents great difficulties. 

The moral laws demand outward and inner observance as being in 
complete accord with the justice of God; their force is permanent 
and immutable. Christ has not abolished these laws, but fulfilled them 
and has restored the harmony of human life and moral law. 

The ceremonial laws have lost their binding force according to 
Strijck by the suffering and resurrection of Christ ““praesente enim 
archetypo sive antitypo cessat typus” (p. 14). In so far as they had 
a paedagogic aim and concerned the external religious worship, the 
Apostles did not oppose them as yet—as not being of essential im- 
portance—but neither did they impose them on the Christians from 
the Gentiles. They ceased to operate when God’s hand by the de- 
struction of the Temple and the dispersion of the Jews wiped away 
the state founded by Himself. 

Strijck devotes some sections (II, 1—X) to the question whether 
the social laws are still in any respect binding upon Christians. A 
great variety of reasons for and against is adduced, among them very 
remarkable arguments. 

As arguments supporting the view that the social laws of Moses 
are not binding on Christians we read, for instance, that a time limit 
has been fixed to the Mosaic laws (‘until Shilo come’, Gen. 49 : 10), 
which according to Strijck says nothing, since a law does not cease 
to operate when a state ceases to exist, thereby pointing to Roman 
law. With a reference to Jethro, Job and Joseph it is asserted that the 
law did not apply to strangers, although they had embraced the faith 
of Israel; Strijck opposes these examples with others. The Apostolic 
Meeting at Jerusalem allowed a good deal of freedom and latitude. 
This is denied by Strijck, who says that this only concerned the 
ceremonial laws and for the rest: the church leaves politics alone; 
the Apostolic Meeting only deals with inner justice. And to the 
objection that Paul appealed to Roman law, Strijck replies that he did 
this before Romans. Another argument to the effect that Romans 
13 could not have been written if only obedience to the Mosaic law 
was required, is met by the reply that Romans 13 does not cancel this 
obedience. But did not Christ order His disciples to preach the Gospel 
and when He gave this command He did not speak about the way of 
daily life? This is so, Strijck says, for Christ showed the way to 
eternal life and did not speak about the way of daily life in a state. 
But a final argument pointing to the fact that the Kingdom of Christ 
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is a kingdom of the Spirit and not of the world. Strijck counters with 
the observation that this argument is at variance with the previous 
ones! 

The scholastic character of this adducing argument and counter 
argument becomes very clear when one reads how Strijck also 
successively adduces the arguments in favour of the permanent force 
of Mosaic law and refutes these as well one by one! 

With all this we do not know the views of Strijck himself. Well, 
after having refuted all these arguments for and against, Strijck 
explains that he wishes to distinguish between social precepts and the 
penalties imposed for transgressing the rules. As to these punishments, 
Strijck holds the opinion that in themselves they have no moral 
character (poenae in et per se moralitatem non habent), but that they 
can be increased or alleviated according as this is necessary or possible 
to attain the end envisaged. ® 

As to the social ordinances themselves, they are all of them founded 
on the divine moral law (in iure divino morali) and form therefore 
in a way directives that God’s commandments be observed the better. 
For this reason there are many who like to classify these precepts 
according to the order observed in the Ten Commandments and that 
is also the reason why the bindingness of this legislation has not 
been lifted by the New Testament. Thus the social laws in so far as 
they have an element of morality, have, on the one hand, not lost 
their binding force; on the other it may be said that no jot of the 
Jewish laws binds us, for much of these laws has been written for 
the Jewish people alone. What the Mosaic laws have in common with 
other regulations which are in force everywhere, also applies to us. 

Strijck illustrates all this by various examples, The precept in Num- 
bers 36 : 6, which orders those daughters of the tribe who had an 
inheritance to marry within their tribe, had been given in order not 
to create uncertainty as to the descent of the Messiah. The regulations 
about the bill of divorcement (Deut. 24 : 1 ff.) were, as Christ testi- 
fied Himself (Matth. 5 : 31; 19 : 7—8) typically destined for the 
Jewish nation itself. This was likewise the case with the “ordeal” of 
Numbers 5 : 18 (the clearing of jealousy) and Deut. 21 : 15 ff. 
(polygamy). Likewise various social laws which have a ceremonial 
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accent, thus foreshadowing the New Testament, such as the precept 
about the release of slaves in the year of jubilee or the sabbatical 
year; about the land which must not be sold for ever; about loans 
(Lev. 25 : 23, 27, 28); for all these precepts typify the freeing of 
all bonds by Christ. The same applied to the ordinances about the 
garment of two kinds of stuff mingled together (Lev. 19 : 19; Deut. 
22 : 10) and the prohibition to plough wit an ox and an ass together 
(Deut. 22 : 10), these laws pointing to the Church of the New 
Covenant, which should be like Christ and be both pure and without 
any admixture of strange religion. These examples make it possible 
for Strijck to pass on to a comparison with Roman law and to point 
out how the Apostle St. Paul had insisted on obedience to the Roman 
laws, and he who does not practise it resists the institution of God; 
this would show, therefore, that implicit obedience of the authorities 
to the Mosaic law is not required, but they may add to them or take 
away from them according as the well-being of the state demands 
this. However, the authorities are to test their legislations by the 
Mosaic laws. 

In the subsequent comparison between Roman and the Mosaic law 
slavery is immediately found to be in agreement with justice (p. 36 ff.), 
although there are some difficulties in the way. The sale of a son 
on account of debts, too, does not clash with the divine right (p. 69), 
neither does the prohibition of the marriage between Christians and 
Jews and that between uncle and niece (p. 100). The marriage with 
the deceased wife’s sister Strijck considers inadvisable, since Lev. 
18: 16, 18; 20 : 20 are capable of a double interpretation, etc. Needless 
to say that Strijck’s considering a Mosaic precept abolished or other- 
wise, is typically connected with the legal conceptions of his own time. 

In this copious extract from Strijck’s views “° we find the doctrine of 
the tripartition into moral laws or the moral law, ceremonial laws or 
Levitical laws, and civil or social laws, fully worked out. This elabor- 
ation also shows the weakness of this division, for it does not possess 
any fixed standard for the social laws. 

This will have been the reason why some other lawyers do not work 
with this tripartition, but use a much more practical standard by not 
resorting to a tripartition, and by immediately considering the question 
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whether a precept is still operative or no longer so. Two examples 
will be given. A scholar hesitatingly moving in this direction is 
Franciscus Balduinus of Atrecht (1520—1573); he divides the Mosaic 
precepts, not into three, but into two groups, those that are permanent 
and have been given for all peoples and for all times, and regulations 
that are not. “* More positive on this point is the Frisian jurist Ulrik 
Huber (1636—1694), who when dealing with the ‘instituted law” 
writes: “The instituted law is divine or human. The former old or 
new. The Old the Lord God has given to the people of Israel by the 
ministry of Moses. The new we possess through the Lord Christ and 
the Apostles. But the old, although it was prescribed to the Jews, does 
not bind us unless the reason equally applies to us’. The wellknown 
booklet by Franciscus Junius: “De legibus Mosis Judicialibus et obser- 
vatione” tends in the same direction, ® 

But this division, too, does not carry us any farther, for at bottom 
it is arbitrary. By itself stands the view of the greatest of all Dutch 
jurists Grotius who in his “‘Inleidinge tot de Hollandsche Rechts- 
geleerdheid” puts it so tersely: ‘As God-given law we know after the 
coming of our Lord Jesus Christ none other than that which God the 
Father has given us through the same Lord Christ.** It is striking 
that this view, which repeats the freedom of the Apostolic Meeting, 
stands at the beginning of the period described in this section. At the 
end stands a similar statement, that of Michaelis, who afterwards, 
more than 130 yards later, under the influence of the ideas which in 
the time of the Revolution are to make an attempt to destroy the 
doctrine of natural law, asserts the same in far greater detail, but 
much less agreeably. ® 


§ 9. Puritanism in the Anglo-saxon countties 

In the question under discussion the Puritanism of Scotland, Eng- 
land and America takes up a place all its own! In order of time it 
falls for the greater part in the period of humanism just discussed; 
as regards its approximation to the Mosaic law it operates as tendency 
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in a direction opposite to that of humanism. Neither can Puritanism 
be said to be characterised by natural law, unless nature is seen as 
the sequel of the Old Testament life pattern. Strongly adhering as 
it does to the Old Testament laws, Puritanism approaches more closely 
perhaps the period of the old national laws. The laws written in those 
days show the same feature of simply living up to God’s command- 
ments. In the case of the folk laws this would seem to be self- 
evident, and a quite natural thing to do: there is a desire then to give 
expression to the Christian faith also in legislation in an artless, un- 
reasoning manner; with puritanism this desire has a much stronger 
dogmatic basis, an ‘‘anti-thetic’’ character and a strongly preservative 
tendency. Of course this difference in character is not only due to the 
movement typified here, but also to a great extent to the conditions 
of the time that attended it. 

Meanwhile it is time for us to give some illustrations in support of 
this character sketch. In Scotland John Knox (1505—1572) has 
been the great figure who with great power preached the direct 
imitation of the Biblical example. A typical example of conditions 
existing in Scotland then is found in the so-called Covenants, the 
designation (possibly only given to them afterwards) derived from that 
made with Moses on Sinai, of the agreements entered into concerning 
church and state. The fine sketch Van Schelven gives of the biblio- 
cratic keynote of John Knox’ work ™ shows how his standpoint as to 
the authority of the Scriptures has put a strongly Old Testament stamp 
on Scotch national life. In fact, his standpoint—which he did not 
consistently carry through in all respects—that, what God has not 
sanctioned in His word is on that account impermissible, went a good 
deal further than the teachings of Calvin and continental Calvinism. 
This may be the reason why Knox’s views are so little reflected in 
the laws of Scotland, but that they find much more expression in 
church pronouncements on all kinds of life affairs whereas little more 
than the austere observance of the Sunday found powerful sanction 
in the national laws, which in the century after Knox’s death were 
made stricter rather than relaxed. 

In England Calvinism with all the nuances distinguishing it from 
Scotch Puritanism, presented in broad lines the same picture. Especially 
since Thomas Cartwright became its leader, Anglo-Calvinism (to use 
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the term recommended by Van Schelven) 7 tried to influence English 
national life in such a spirit that an opponent like Bishop Parker called 
Cartwright and his adherents Precisians for it,” But in England too 
these influences have not in any marked degree been laid down in 
legislation, Sunday law and a few points of minor detail excepted. 
The opposition of many, also of the highest of the land, as e.g. Queen 
Elisabeth I, was too strong for that. This does not alter the fact that 
also in England Calvinism has had a great influence on manners, as 
well as on church life. For like Scotch Puritanism it has preached the 
permanent effectiveness of the Mosaic law, be it not with the 
specifically Knoxian accent. Selden’s works are a striking example 
indeed of the great interest taken in the Old Testament which was 
the consequence. *° 

If we wish to find a strong reflection of Puritan thought in concrete 
legal provisions, derived from or practically corresponding with the 
Old Testament precepts, we shall have to find them in North America. 
Four centres come in for consideration, viz. New Plymouth; Massachu- 
setts; Connecticut and New Haven. The first, founded after the arrival 
of the Mayflower, Van Schelven strikes from this group of four, ** 
since we are dealing here with the influence of Calvinism, and this 
colony has had no real significance in the Anglo-Saxon world and, 
moreover, displayed highly schismatic tendencies. The laws of Massa- 
chusetts have in the most elaborate form been a reflection of the 
Mosaic laws, more than those of Connecticut, more detailed also than 
those of New Haven, which for that matter were more stringent and 
in their origin cannot be detached from those of Massachusetts. 

When about the year 1634 the need arose in Massachusetts for the 
Common law to be recorded, after various abortive attempts a com- 
mission was charged with it, with Cotton and Warde among others, 
as members. Each of them drew up a model. Cotton’s draft (called 
Moses in judicials), was not accepted, * but did service in a modified 
form in New Haven. Massachusetts gave the preference to the project 
of Nathanael Warde. This clergyman, who had also made himself 
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conversant with Common Law, had his draft, after a revision, pro- 
visionally accepted for three years in 1641, promulgated as The book 
of the General Lauues and Libertyes. 8° It is, however, doubtful 
whether this record has become law definitely. * 

In any case the Laws and Liberties of Massachusetts are typical 
of a legislation in the style of the Puritans. The documents opens with 
a letter addressed to the inhabitants of Massachusetts, reminding them 
first of the Old Testament laws, but also of the sense of law of 
other peoples “for it pleased the Father (upon the Covenant of 
Redemption with his Son) to restore so much of his Image to lost 
man as whereby all nations are are disposed to worship God, and to 
advance righteousness: which appears in that of the Apostle Rom. 
1, 21. They knew God, etc.; and in the 2. 14. They did by nature 
the things conteined in the law of God’’. But the nations corrupted 
themselves so that “God withdrew his presence from them proportion- 
ably whereby they were given up to abominable lusts” ‘‘wheras if they 
had walked according to that light and law of nature they might have 
enjoyed a common blessing.’”’ Now; if it might have been so with the 
nations who were so much strangers to the Covenant of Grace, what 
advantage have they who have interest in this Covenant, and may 
injoye the special presence of God in the puritie and native simplicitie 
of all his Ordinances by which he is so neer to his own people”. Then 
follows a description of the manner in which the document came into 
being, in which with modesty rarely found among legislators, it is 
remarked that “no perfect body of laws’ is given here “‘sufficient 
to carry on the Government established for future times nor could it 
be expected that we should promise such a thing”. The High Court 
of Parliament in England had not been able to do that in 400 years: 
“there can be no just cause to blame a poor Colonie (being unfurnished 
of Lawyers and Statesmen) that in eighteen years hath produced 
no more, nor better rules for a good and settled Government than this 
Book holds forth"'! 

Apart from this, what strikes us in this exposition is the fact that 


83 The text says The Laws and Liberties of Massachusetts reprinted from 


the copy of the 1648 edition in the Henry E. Huntington Library with an intro- 
duction by Max Farrand, Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1929. 
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biblicism of the Puritans of Massachusetts, in: Uit den strijd der Geesten, Amster- 
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the writer does not exclusively refer to the Old Testament, as might 
be deduced from the rest of the text, but also to “The Law of Christ” 
and particularly to the Epistle to the Romans. 

The book itself *° opens with this general introduction: “It is there- 
fore ordered by this Court, and Authority therof, That no man’s life 
shall be taken away; no mans honour or good name shall be stayned; 
no mans person shall be arrested, restrained, bannished, dismembred 
nor any wayes punished; no man shall be deprived of his wife or 
children; no mans goods or estate shall be taken away from him; nor 
any wayes indamaged under colour of Law or countenance of 
Authoritie unles it be by the vertue or equity of some expresse law 
of the Country warranting the same established by a General Court 
& sufficiently published; or in case of the defect of a law in any 
particular case by the word of God. And in capital cases, or in cases 
concerning dismembring or banishment according to that word to be 
judged by the General Court”. 

The book then deals in alphabetical order with about 120 different 
subjects of all kinds, beginning with Abilitie, Actions, Age, Ana- 
Baptists, Appeale down to Witnesses, Wolves, Wood, Workmen, 
Wrecks of the Sea. Besides the subjects which are naturally of a 
religious character (heresy and the like) or can immediately be con- 
nected with it (luxury; lying, etc.) the following provisions make us 
think of the Old Testament in expressis verbis: those under ‘‘masters 
servants, labourers’, in which slaves who on account of cruelty have 
fled from their masters and enjoy a special protection (sub 6); in 
which release is promised to those slaves who are mutilated (sub 8); 
and faithful slaves receive freedom after 7 years (sub 9). 

Under the heading ‘“Wills intestate’’ we find that the eldest son 
has a double portion assigned to him; the right of inheritance by the 
daughter is expressly stated, while in the proper place the necessity 
is mentioned of two or three witnesses. 

The section Capital Laws is announced in capital letters. This section 
occupies a special place in the whole, because although less than a 
fiftieth part of the whole, it mentions 15 crimes liable to capital punish- 
ment, thereby in each case quoting the corresponding regulations of 
the Mosaic laws. This subdivision has accordingly been edited several 
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times at an earlier date and separately. ** In the margin these 15 
crimes are given as: “‘idolatrie, witchcraft, blasphemie, murther, 
poysoning, bestialitie, sodomie, adulterie, man-stealing, false-witness, 
conspiracie, child curse or smite parents, rebellious son, rape “‘or special 
forms of them, murther comprising two cases. But outside this section 
cases of capital punishment occur as well. 

Evidently the authorities of Massachusetts considered these Capital 
Laws as the core of their laws, for which, therefore, they wished to 
base themselves immediately on the Mosaic ordinances. This did not 
prevent them from grouping around them a very great number of 
other prescriptions which generally lacked this character, showing by 
it that their biblicism did not exclude a sense of reality. 

Apart from this important example, which had its parallels in 
Connecticut and New Haven, Puritanism has had little influence on 
legislation. Besides the factors already mentioned such as opposition 
and the like, we should not forget to take into account the Anglo- 
Saxon dislike of codification. 


§ 10. The criticism of the nineteenth century 

If in the period of the early Middle Ages the stress was entirely 
laid upon the application of the regulations of the Mosaic law, by way 
of taking over isolated, single prescriptions, in the period of Humanism 
and natural law emphasis came to be laid on the general attitude 
towards the application of the Mosaic law, while at the same time the 
study of the Mosaic law commenced. In the nineteenth century the 
problem of the application of the Mosaic law disappeared altogether 
from legal literature and the study of it was not taken up until a late 
period. 

We referred already to the saecularisation of natural law marking 
the end of the 18th century which so far as the Mosaic law is concerned 
found its typical representative in Michaelis. In the figure of Hugo 
we have a transition to the spirit of the 19th century, which is 
characterised by the historical school. At one time Hugo intended to 
make a comparative study of all existing lawsystems of an historical 
character, hoping that by it he would thus be able to infuse new 


86 A facsimile reproduction facing page 129 is given by Van Schelven of a 
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life into natural law; presumably, therefore, a work in the same spirit 
as that of Montesquieu’s ‘Esprit des lois’ and Jonas Daniel Meyers’ 
Esprit, Origine et Progrés des Institutions judiciaires des principaux 
pays de l'Europe (Den Haag, 1818). But the historical school with the 
positivistic delimitation of its task to Roman and German law frustrated 
these plans, according to Koschaker. %7 

With this we have come to the historical school in the science of 
law. This school wholly dominated the 19th century. It only very 
partially deserved its name of historical school by its doctrine that law 
is that which proceeds from the folk mind. The reproach that this 
idea of “folk mind”, especially under the influence of Von Puchta 
could not but lead to the interest being exclusively focussed on 
Germany, has contributed to a sharp division between germanists and 
romanists. In such a conflict it is but natural that Mosaic law should 
be the loser. 

The historical in the historical school was primarily concerned with 
the needs of its own time and it was purely historical only in the 
second place. This is the reason why the science of law lacked such 
a critical attitude towards the sources as was shown by the theological 
and the philological sciences in such an extreme form. The science of 
law only followed later. 

The critical attitude of theology vented itself especially in a criticism 
of the Pentateuch and it is in this way that Mosaic law in its orientation 
and continuity became a matter of discussion. 

In his A short introduction to the Pentateuch, which appeared a 
few years ago, G. Ch. Aalders ** gave a very readable survey 
describing the development of modern biblical criticism. This theory, 
often called after its great protagonist Wellhausen, * wishes to make 
out that the Pentateuch is composed of various sources which can be 
differentiated by examining differences in style and language and 
which are distinct from one another by the use of different names for 
God. Stated in broad outline this theory finds 4 sources which are 
indicated by the following names: the Yahwist, to which source 
especially those portions are considered to belong in which God is 


87 P. Koschaker, Europa und das romische Recht, Berlin, 1947, p. 254. 

88 G. Ch. Aalders, title as given, London, 1949. See also H. F. Hahn, Old 
Testament in Modern Research, Philadelphia, 1954. 

89 J. Wellhausen, (Prolegomena zur) Geschichte Israels, Berlin, 1878 (English 
translation: Prolegomena to the History of Israel, Edinburgh, 1885) and Die Com- 
position des Hexateuchs und der Historischen Bicher des Alten Testaments, Berlin, 
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designated by the name of Jahwe; the Elohist, especially those portions 
in which Elohim is used; the Deuteronomist containing large parts of 
the later Deuteronomy; and the Priestly Code, from which for 
instance the greater part of Leviticus is assumed to have been taken. 
This theory, among the pioneers of which should be numbered the 
German Graf ® and the Dutchman Kuenen,** has many adherents, 
although it cannot be stated what exactly is the most generally accepted 
separation and division between the sources. On this point modern 
critics are mutually greatly divided and the above account accordingly 
does not give more than a stylistic picture of the frequently highly 
divergent views which have all this in common that they attach im~ 
portant consequences to the existence of such sources. 

These consequences especially relate to the time when the Penta~- 
teuch arose. Modern criticism finds in the first five books of the Bible 
portions which are of old or very old date, but also parts that are of 
a much younger period. Thus the Jahwist and the Elohist are pretty 
generally considered to be very old and the Deuteronomist is placed 
much later, in the time of the later kings, while the Priestly Code is 
even though to have arisen just before or even after the Babylonian 
exile. 

Among Old Testament students this theory has become common 
property to such an extent that in some form or another it is accepted 
by practically everybody, with the exception of the Calvinists and part 
of the Roman Catholics, and that these theories are the starting-point 
of most publications, the authors of which do not render any further 
account of their standpoint or refrain from even mentioning it. By 
these theories inexhaustible possibilities are, morever, opened up for 
analytical legal research and investigations in the field of law history. 
The difference in dating, indeed, gives rise to the discovery of all sorts 
of developments from an earlier to a later stage, with which it is tried 
to bring to solution various difficulties in textual comparison, thereby 
using the uncertainty about the precise apportioning of the texts over 
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different sources and transferring texts from one source to another 
with a good deal of arbitrariness. 

The conservative school, as the adherents of the opposite view are 
generally called, argues against this that in itself the possibility is not 
excluded that the author of the Pentateuch, for example in the historical 
narratives, has drawn from oral tradition or from writings; nor is it 
quite impossible that later supplements or additions have been made in 
the law; but all this or anything else yields any ground or reason to 
doubt the Mosaic origin of the legal regulations in the Pentateuch, 
which have, indeed, been communicated to the people during the 
wanderings in the wilderness. 

The fact that the radical criticism in philology has weakened, and 
the circumstances that in the science of the history of law the number 
of adherents of the critical school (which arose later) is appreciably 
decreasing at present, afford grounds for the expectation that also in 
theologicis criticism wil become more moderate. Indeed, it is already, 
according to Aalders, on the decline. Other aspects of Old Testament 
study, which are only indirectly connected with our subject, have 
relegated the radical critical movement more to the background and 
corrected it on many points. ” 

One of the most important events which modern criticism had to 
consider was the find of the law-code of Hammurabi of Babylonia 
(1901). But with this we have already crossed the boundaries of the 
19th century, but we will not close this period without referring to a 
few important books on Mosaic law, viz. the works by Saalschiitz * 
and by Fassel, ** which appeared at practically the same time and 
both describe Mosaic law in its entirety. 


§ 11. The triumph of the comparative study of law. 

The method of comparing law came up for discussion before. The 
Lex Dei or Collatio was an instance. Raguellus in the 16th century 
and Strijck in the 17th also based their study of the Mosaic laws on 
comparison, on a comparison that is with Roman law. ‘‘Teyler’s Ge- 
nootschap”’ at the end of the 18th century offered a prize for a com-~ 
parison with Greek law, viz. the laws of Lycurgus and Solon. The 
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prize was won by Hieronymus van Alphen. At the end of the 19th 
century it was also done by Fabius, Professor in the Free University 
at Amsterdam. In his rectorial address, ®* written in Fabius’ remarkable 
argumentation, abounding in digressions which had something or 
nothing to do with the subject in hand, he compares Mosaic and 
Roman law with the object of testing the latter by the former. In it 
he controverts Wildeboer’s contribution to modern criticism and further 
gives a characterisation of Roman law which is decidedly one-sided, 
and of Mosaic law, which is most valuable. Fabius finds as salient 
features in the Mosaic laws in comparison with Roman law the unity 
of family, descent, its being related to God, the limitation of property, 
and God's sovereignty. As law, Mosaic law has no absolute authority, 
according to Fabius, but is of a relative nature and coordinated with 
other regulations of law (p. 16). But on account of its own, distinct, 
divine character it is nevertheless a ‘‘mirror for all law” (p. 6), “the 
norm by which all other systems of law are to be judged, both as 
regards principles and the manner in which the connexion was brought 
about between these principles and life’’ (p. 343), although Fabius, 
when working this out, does not get much further than censuring the 
allegedly one-sided and absolute character of subjective right in 
Roman law (p. 40ff.), opposing it with the charitableness of the Bible 
(p. 45). Fabius also sounds a loud note of warning against the dangers 
of a too easy comparison (p. 37), and winds up with the conclusion: 
“There is no question of taking over Mosaic law. Here, too, the words 
apply that bread is eaten in the sweat of the brow. But it is our 
duty to seek in this law the word that retains its validity for our times 
as well. For “what nation is there so great that hath statutes and 
judgements so righteous as all this law, which I set before you this 
day?” (Deut. 4 > 8). 

It is owing to the many finds made particularly in the excavations 
in the Near East that the comparative method has found its place 
in the study of the history of law. The first impetus to it was the 
discovery of three blocks of diorite belonging together, on which was 
engraved the law-code of Hammurabi, King of Babylonia, who is 
said to have lived about B.C. 1700, that is therefore 300 or more years 
before the exodus of Israel from Egypt. °* This discovery, which was 
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made in levelling a tumulus on the side of ancient Susa in December 
1901 and January 1902, was not a complete surprise in so far that a 
few years before some small fragments had already been found. 
Nevertheless this law-code of Hammurabi, at first identified with 
King Amrafel of Genesis 14, affected the study of Mosaic law greatly. 
This was not so much caused by the fact that such an ancient law 
had been re-found, but that several of the 282 paragraphs which this 
code contained, and a number of sentences of the epilogue, showed 
a striking resemblance to the laws of Exodus and Deuteronomy. To 
mention a single example: Exodus 21 : 28 deals with ox butting 
a person; verse 29 speaks about the ox that is of a butting disposition. 
In the code of Hammurabi we also find these two cases, namely in 
par. 250 and 251 respectively. These texst read as follows: 


Exodus 21 (translation Auth. Codex Hammurabi (translation 


Version. ) 

28. If an ox gore a man or a 
woman that they die: then the ox 
shall be surely stoned and his 
flesh shall not be eaten; but the 
owner of the ox shall be quit. 

29. But if the ox were wont to 
push with his horn in time past, 
and it hath been testified to the 
owner, and he hath not kept him 
in, but that he hath killed a man 
or a woman; the ox shall be 
stoned, and his owner also shall be 
put to death. 


Drives and Miles). 

250. If an ox as it passes along 
a street has gored a man and 
causes his death, that case affords 
no cause of action. 

251. If the man’s ox is wont to 
gore and his district has notified 
him that (it is) wont to gore and 
he has not screened its horns (or) 
has not tied (it) up and that ox 
has gored the son of a (free) 
man and so has caused (his) 
death, he shall give 14 maneh of 
silver. 


This find, which was accompanied by the discovery of innumerable 
contracts, etc. from Babylonian legal life, has also contributed to the 
rise of a Babel-cult, which for a time prevailed to such an extent 
that the term Babel-Bibel period came into vogue. The able Assyriolo- 
gist Delitzsch was more and more led into making the most extreme 
assertions about the complete dependence of the whole Bible, which 
according to him was only a copy of or mark of homage to Babel. If at 
first he only considers the Mosaic laws to be of Babylonian origin, 
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eventually he arrives at theories which find in the parable of the good 
Samaritan a mark of honour to Babylonian charitableness. But these 
are extreme views, which Old Testament scholars have on the whole 
not been willing to accept, although they were deeply impressed by 
the discovery that had been made and reduced the Mosaic law and 
the whole culture of the Near East to a Babylonian prototype, as 
was done by Jeremias, who also wrote a brief work on comparative 
law, in his: Das Alte Testament im Lichte des Alten Orients, published 
in 1906. We may refer for all this to the just mentioned popular book 
by Beek. 

Gradually there was a return to more temperate views. This was 
also due to the fact that the discovery of Hammurabi’s laws was made 
exactly in the period of modern Bible criticism at its heyday and was 
not particularly welcome at the moment. On the one hand the 
discovery of an older law showing much resemblance to the Mosaic 
law furnished new points of criticism. On the other hand the resem- 
blance between the two legislations supported the opinion that the 
Mosaic law is of very old date, right against the prevailing views. 
However this may be, the idea of a dependence of the Mosaic law 
finds very little support in the recent literature on the subject. After 
a detailed comparison the Leyden professor David stated as his 
conclusion: “Consequently such parallels cannot possibly upset the 
thesis that the Old-Israelite law contained in Exodus XXI sqq. on the 
one hand and the law of the Codex Hammurabi on the other are 
independent of each other after all. It is neither possible to derive 
one law from the other nor can it be proved in any way whatsoever 
that both institutions of law are founded on a common original 
law’’.*? Some agree with him (as e.g. Jepsen in Archiv fiir Orient- 
forschung 15, 1945—1951, p. 55 ff.). Others again are less adverse 
in so far as they think it probable that Moses has known the Codex 
Hammurabi, without being appreciably dependent upon it, for in- 


%7 M. David, De Codex Hammurabi en zijn verhouding tot de wetsbepalingen 
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stance Cazelles, who in the above-cited parallel of the two kinds of 
oxen considers the differences (the stoning of the ox) much more 
important than the agreement. ** And this view seems to be the correct 
one. For the Mosaic law when compared with that of Hammurabi 
really has a character of its own, particularly in the Ten Command- 
ments (but would a discovery of a parallel of the Ten Command- 
ments be out of the question?). A very important difference is that 
Hammurabi’s prologue does, indeed, refer to the godhead, but praises 
Hammurabi so much for his great deeds, that nevertheless the whole 
lies on the human plane, be it with a religious accent. 

In the meantime the finds continued. Some Assyrian laws of very 
old date are too fragmentary for them to be able to play a rdle. 
Some 80 paragraphs of “‘younger’’ Assyrian laws, found before World 
War I in Upper Irak (Assyria) go back to 1450 or 1250 B.C. (Middle 
Assyrian Laws).*? In the same period a law was found near the 
ancient Hittite capital Bogazkoy (Central Anatolia) of 300 paragraphs. 
The age is placed at 1550 or 1250 B.C.).1% To the South of Bagdad 
a law was found of 60 paragraphs in 1945 and 1947 which has been 
identified as the code-book of a king of Eshnunna, promulgated about 
1950 B.C. for the capital of the same name, which is supposed to have 
been situated 31 miles north east of Bagdad (at present Tell 
Asmar).1*°* Furthermore a number of laws have been found in 1919, 
which with a hymn of Lipit-Ishtar found in 1930 (it afterwards proved 
to be the prologue) and with a new find made in 1948 were identified 
as the code-book of Lipith Ishtar, king of Isin, said to have reigned 
circa 1869 B.C.. 1” These laws are, therefore, considerably older than 
those of Hammurabi, those of Eshnunna even 250 years. 7 
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Each of these laws has its individual features, each of them its 
parallels with Mosaic law; the two last mentioned seem to be fore- 
runners of the Codex Hammurabi, whose dependence on these old 
legislations is probable. J. B. Pritchard edited a general text. * 

All these discoveries of law-codes contributed to the rise of an 
intense study of the Ancient Orient which has developed greatly and 
has many representatives in the Netherlands, where de Liagre Bohl, 
David, Gispen, Lettinga and Leemans also worked in the field of 
Ancient Oriental law. 1° Wenger, the Viennese Roman Catholic 
scholar, has propagated the idea of the pursuit of the “history of 
ancient law”, which aims at a comparison of ancient law systems and 
wishes to attain to one universal history of law as a whole, *° which 
is often prompted by a desire to find an ur-law (Schnitzer, *” 
Decugis, ?°° Dekkers *°°) and which approaches a juridical sociology 
and a juridical ethnology. Gutteridge *° gave a more realistic view of 
the science of law comparison. It serves various other ends such as 
interest of legislative bodies, among which the unification of law. As 
to Mosaic law, a comparison with other law systems may contribute 
towards a better understanding of the statutes in the Pentateuch. 
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Meanwhile important studies on comparative law touching Mosaic 
law have appeared in this century. Kohler and Wenger included it in 
the first volume of their Allgemeine Rechtsgeschichte (Leipzig 1914), 
as did the three seekers after the prototype of a primitive law. As to 
Mosaic law itself, in the beginning of this century Van Es’ thesis on 
Property in the Pentateuch attracted attention. * De Francisci, who 
emphatically rejects Bible criticism, devotes a chapter to constitutional 
law in Israel in his Arcana Imperii“? and Jacques Pirenne wrote a 
political history,* The leading students of Mosaic law to-day—as 
such we can without doubt mention M. David, at Leyden ™* and 
D, Daube at Oxford **—gave, moreover, in numerous articles their 
views on many questions and problems in Mosaic law. See further 
the publications of A. Alt,“° L. M. Epstein"? and E. Neufeld. “8 

The realistic course taken by the science of historical law also 
appears from the warnings uttered by several scholars. In various 
publications Volterra expounds in detail the difficulties of under- 
standing ancient law. Hoetink *® pointed out the frequent use of ana- 
chronisms which law historians commit and often have to commit. 
Immink ° showed clearly how ideas were transformed which under the 
same names have taken a quite different content; for the greater the 
knowledge we obtain of antiquity, the more difficult it becomes to 
understand its essential character. How far removed we are from all 
this and it is brought out in all its clearness by the development in 
law-historical thought to-day, as we already set forth in detail in the 
introduction of this paper. 

Science has not advanced so much that it is able to give a typical 


111 W. A. van Es, title as given, Thesis Free University, Amsterdam, Kampen, 
1909. 

112 P. de Francisci, Arcana Imperii, 1, Milano, 1947, book I, Chapter II. 

113 J. Pirenne, Les institutions du Peuple Hébreu, in: Archives d'histoire du 
droit oriental IU (1949), V (1950) and after the combination with the Revue des 
Droits de ’ Antiquité in the combined work I (1952) and II (1953). 

114 See the publications mentioned in note 104. 

15 DP. Daube, Studies in biblical law, Cambridge, 1947, including previous 
essays; furthermore: Error and accident in the Bible, in Mélanges de Visscher I 
(= Revue int. des droits de l Antiquité II) p. 189, and others. 

116 A Alt, Kleine Schriften zur Geschichte des Volkes Israel, 2 T.,Miinchen, 1953. 

117 LL. M. Epstein, Marriage Laws in the Bible and the Talmud, Cambridge, 
U.SA., 1942. 

118 FE. Neufeld, The rate of interest and the text of Nehemia 5 : 11, 19. The 
Jewish Quarterly Review 44, 1953—’54, p. 194 ff.; cf. note 100. 

119 H.R. Roetink, Les notions anachroniques dans lhistoriographie du droit, 
in: Tijdschrift voor Rechtsgeschiedenis XXIII, 1955, p. 1. , 

120° P. W. A. Immink, La transformation des concepts en histoire, in Tijdschrift 
voor Rechtsgeschiedenis X XIU, 1956, p. 1. 
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characterisation of the various legislations with a quite satisfactory 
explanation of the many technical differences. Among the laws found 
up till now the Mosaic law is the only one which is permeated with a 
spirit of directedness to the God of Israel. This relationship to the 
deity is absolutely alien to the other legislations apart from weak 
tendencies towards it in prologues and epilogues. 


§ 12. Summary. 

Summarizing in brief outline the above-sketched history, we find 
the freedom of the Mosaic law firmly founded in the resolution of 
the Apostolic Meeting. For religious life, also in the Old Testament, 
the early Christians gave special prominence to the decalogue. In the 
different kinds of folk law the desire of a Christian dispensation of law 
leads to a closer bond to the Mosaic law, particularly in the form 
of concrete legal precepts. After the Middle Ages this bond slowly 
disappears to yield place to the historical study of Mosaic law. In 
those quarters where this study is pursued from a desire of a Christian 
rule of life, the idea emerges—held for a considerable time—that 
Mosaic law also holds for contemporary life in so far as it is in 
agreement with conditions prevailing at the time. Puritanism seeks 
vital energy in the direct observance of the Mosaic regulations, but 
also far outside this circle a basis was found in the division of the 
Mosaic laws into moral law, ceremonial law and civil law, which classi- 
fication has no real significance, disturbs the unity of Mosaic law 
and also in other respects affects its beauty. This understandable, but 
wrong encroachment upon Christian freedom which no longer binds 
us to the Mosaic law, has its end in juridical thought at the beginning 
of the 19th century. Modern Bible criticism intensifies the historical 
study of Mosaic law, which is moving chiefly in the direction of com- 
parative law. The recent development in the field of the history of ancient 
law has stressed emphatically how little we are capable of understand- 
ing these old law systems, and in consequence also Mosaic law, and 
how careful we have to be in regard to statements on ancient law 
systems. A realization of this truth makes the study of Mosaic law 
more difficult rather than easier, but together with the comparative 
method it promotes an understanding of the profound significance of 
law in the Old Testament. 
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§ 13. Epilogue. 

The question of the meaning of Mosaic law to-day is a problem 
which, strictly speaking does not belong to a study of historical law 
like the present. A few remarks may, therefore, suffice. 

Only very few people still defend at present the view that the 
Mosaic law still applies to us. We need not go into this point any 
further. History affords abundant examples showing that the obstacles 
are not overcome by just taking over single, individual Mosaic 
regulations. Besides, where is the liberty then of the Apostolic Meeting? 

The problem lies deeper. It is essentially this: The Christian is free 
from the Mosaic law, but he feels himself bound to the Word of 
God. Free from the Mosaic law as he is, he is confronted with this 
same law as part of God's Word. 

This view mostly led to the thesis that the Mosaic law, since it is 
the law of God, has been the best law for Israel conceivable. But it 
must be considered that this thesis says nothing for the purpose it 
was stated for. For it is posited as a basis for views which wish to 
assign concrete significance to the Mosaic precepts for contemporary 
juridical life, always with the proviso: in so tar as conditions have 
not changed. But because of this very reservation this thesis says 
nothing, for he who posits it knows very well himself that conditions 
are not the same and never are the same. There is, moreover, a 
much more serious, general objection to the very thought itself, 
namely that it is scholastic and subjects Divine work to an auto- 
matism in human argument, as if it is a matter of course that God 
must necessarily give to each nation and to each one of us, under 
forms of life externally the same for us, the very same law that He 
gave to Israel at the time, whereas we only know this that God 
definitely did give this law to the people of Israel and definitely did 
not give it to other nations and that, besides, He had special intentions 
with regard to Israel. The thought of the Mosaic laws being a norm 
for modern legislative work is therefore unreal and untenable. 

This does not solve the problem. For the question remains: what 
does the Mosaic law say to us as part of the Word of God? 

There is no doubt that there are central lines running through the 
Mosaic law, which have something to say also to New Testament 
Christians. As such central motifs of the Mosaic law, each one running 
through the whole of the law, I see in the first place the motif of the 
Covenant, which not only lies in the law, but supports the whole 
law. Then what I would like to call the motif of thankfulness, recurring 
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many times in such words as: Remember that I brought thee out 
of the land of Egypt, that thou wert a slave in Egypt. And furthermore 
the motif of holiness: Be holy, for I am holy. Next there is also the 
motif of charitableness, which stands out so clearly in the Mosaic law. 
Also the publications of Jacques Ellul, and of other writers from the 
circle of the World Convent of Churches and outside it, are attempts 
to find such central lines. *?* 

When doing this, it should be our endeavour to keep far from a 
twisted and strained casuistry, and abstain from considering our own 
viewpoint to be of permanent value, to hold good in perpetuity. Neither 
slavery nor property have been laid down in the Word of God for 
all times. The majesty of God’s Word is that it has been written for 
all times. This also requires us to exercise great caution in forming 
our judgement about Mosaic law when we find in it obsolete institu- 
tions such as talio and ordeal. God spoke to the “ages past’ in a 
language and in legal thought that man in those days was able to 
understand and assimilate. Ultimately our thoughts about it say 
nothing; what will be the opinion of man of the coming century about 
our so-called social views? And that judgement, too, will be human. 
In one period more support is found in one word of Scripture; in 
another it will rather be in a different Bible word. Our time feels the 
central commands of the Word of God for our lives expressed more 
in Christ’s summary of the law than in the Ten Commandments, unlike 
former times. 

Our lives should be guided not by casuistical precepts of the Mosaic 
law. Neither the Mosaic law nor the Ten Commandments bind us as 
law. *”? It is a matter of the cardinal ideas. When we speak about the 
dispensation of law, there is, moreover, the motif of hardness and 
stubbornness. This motif operates in two directions: man is incapable 
of indicating unerringly God's ordinances for law and man is by 
nature not inclined to live in accordance with the Word of God. 


121 The following selection from the literature of the last decad must be very 


limited and arbitrariness is unavoidable: 

J. Ellul, Le fondement théologique du droit, Neuchatel-Paris, 1946; H A. Dom- 
bois und F. K. Schumann, Familienrechtsreform, Witten-Ruhr, 1955; H. H. Schrey, 
H. H. Walz and W. A. Whitehouse, The biblical doctrine of justice and law, 
London, 1955; G. Dehn und E. Wolf, Gottesrecht und Menschenrecht, Munchen, 
1954; E. Wolf, Rechtfertigung und Recht; U. Scheuner, Zur Problem des Natur- 
rechts nach evangelischer Auffassung, the two works published in one volume under 
the title of: Kirche und Recht, Gottingen, 1950; S. Gerbrandy, Recht, rede en 
openbaring, 1953. 


F 4 Thus A. Kuyper, E Uoto Dordraceno III, (c. 1892), p. 455 ff., Kampen, no 
ate. 
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We stated above that the Mosaic law should not be split up into 
categories of regulations. But the central lines that are all-important 
are not found in a Mosaic law which is, indeed, undivided, but has 
been abstracted. Just as one ordinance of the Mosaic law cannot be 
considered loose from another, the Mosaic law itself cannot be detached 
from the whole of the Pentateuch. Law and history belong together 
and together they form the instruction for Israel. When the Old Testa- 
ment speaks about the law, it means the whole of the Pentateuch. In 
later times law and prophets are mentioned together. For Christendom 
this line can be carried further: gospel and law are inseparately 
connected. God’s Word is a whole. Not one single element of the 
Mosaic precepts, lifted from the whole, but only the Word of God, 
in its entirety can under the guidance of God's spirit be our norm. 

The Spirit of God fulfils the task of the Mosaic law: convincing 
the world of sin, and of righteousness and of judgement. * Where 
the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty. *** 

Free from the law, and bound to the Word of God. This will 
remain the mystery that cannot be solved: the law of liberty (James 
Vaso 2ihe 

P. J. VERDAM 


2s Cf. St. John 16: 8. 
ee SeCoroe. bie 
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Inspiration and Interpretation. Edited by John F. Walvoord. 
An Evangelical Theological Society Publication. 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Wm. B. Eerdmans Publ. Co., 1957 (280 pp.). 


This work is a symposium of ten 
scholars, members of the Evangelical 
Theological Society, and is intended 
to cast new light on the basic pro- 
blems of revelation and inspiration 
in relation to contemporary theology. 
The book contains the following 
essays: The Biblical Interpretation 
of Irenaeus by J. Barton Payne; 
Augustine of Hippo by David W. 
Kerr; Luther and the Bible by Theo- 
dore Mueller; Calvin and the Holy 
Scriptures by Kenneth S. Kantzer; 
John Wesley as an Interpreter of 
Scripture by George A. Turner; 
Sanday and the Scriptures by R. 
Laird Harris; H. H. Rowley and the 
New Trend in Biblical Studies by 
Merrill F. Unger; Emil Brunner’s 
Doctrine of Scripture by Paul King 
Jewett; Reinhold Niebuhr’s View of 
Scripture by Edward John Carnell; 
and Divine Revelation and the Bible 
by Carl, Foo. Henry 

The essays are of unequal size and 
value. All of them are worth reading; 
they give evidence of a thorough 
examination of the various problems 
and moreover render due scientific 
account. 

The last essay is different in 
character from the other treatises and 
more or less means to give a com- 
prehensive exposition on the relation 
between Revelation and the Bible. 
It excels in great lucidity and good 


discernment. The author compares 
the classic liberal, the dialectical or 
neo-liberal and the historic, evange- 
lical Christian view and points out 
the differences. He also indicates 
the difficulties confronting these 
respective views. It strikes the at- 
tention, however, that the difficulties 
in regard of the evangelical view are, 
indeed, mentioned, but are not suf- 
ficiently fathomed. It would have 
been very important indeed, if this 
point had received thorough con- 
sideration. The author observes: “‘It 
would, of course, require a special- 
ized volume adequately to state and 
to reply to each of these matters. 
The fact is that a competent and 
extensive literature already exists, 
having emerged in the course of 
evangelical Christianity. Though 
obscured from significance during 
recent decades because liberal and 
neo-liberal thought has operated on 
alien assumptions, much of it is still 
fully relevant to the theological con- 
troversy” (p. 270). Without chal- 
lenging the justice of this remark, I 
must nevertheless point out that be- 
sides the matters which may be con- 
sidered to be still fully relevant, 
there are also several that require 
revision or should be brought up for 
discussion for the first time. I may 
therefore, be permitted to express 
the wish that from the same circle 
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at some future time the specialised 
volume may appear in which the 
difficulties referred to are discussed 
and answered to the point. 

The essay by Carl F. H. Henry, 
meritorious as it is in itself, is so 
unconnected with the other essays 
that it can really not be considered 
to be a comprehensive exposition. It 
would have been more appropriate, 
if this essay had opened the series, 
not only with respect to the place in 
this volume, but also as regards the 
treatment of the respective subject 
by the other authors, who could in 
their discussion have taken into 
account Henry's essay, and his view 
of the problems. Now the authors 
have gone their own way and the 
result is not a harmonious whole, in 
which the parts would have been 
better connected than now and would 
have completed one another. 

Naturally the method adopted 
here has its advantages. The authors 
have now been able to concentrate 
entirely on the exposition of the 
views of the theologians they have 
chosen. Without detracting in the 
least from the merits of the other 
treatises, I must state that the essays 
on Irenaeus—the fullest of all, cover- 
ing the fifth part of the whole 
book—, on Luther and on Calvin are 
the most successful. Payne admir- 
ably sets forth the standpoint of 
Irenaeus being “the first great re- 
presentative of Biblicism”. He does 
not omit mentioning the existing 
litterature and giving a clear view of 
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his own standpoint. In particular he 
gives full attention to the work by 
John Lawson, The Biblical Theology 
of Saint Irenaeus (1948). 

Kantzer, who discusses Calvin, 
proves to possess full command of 
his subject and to be conversant with 
the real sources and relevant litera- 
ture. He also knows Dutch books 
and articles, although he seems to 
have missed D. J. de Groot’s thesis, 
one of whose articles he cites on 
page 144. It is strange that all the 
time he spells the name of the French 
scholar Doumergue wrongly (Dou- 
merge). It was of course not possible 
for the author to include in his dis- 
cussion all scholars who have writ- 
ten about Calvin's views. It struck 
me, however, that he passed by the 
critical remarks made by A. M. 
Hunter (The teaching of Calvin, 
1950, p. 76£.) on Calvin's doctrine of 
the inspiration. On the other hand 
Hunter has given a characteristic 
description of Calvin’s view by say- 
ing of it: “The inerrancy of the letter 
was the corollary of its exclusive and 
inclusive inspiration” (p. 72). At the 
end of the book a concise index is 
given. 

The book deserves warm recom~ 
mendation. We hope that the Evan- 
gelical Theological Society will con- 
tinue the publication of such books. 
Christian, or if this term is pre- 
ferred, Reformed theology will be 
served by it and benefited. 


D. NAUTA 


The articles in this number of the Free University Quarterly were 
contributed by: 


Professor Dr. J. Waterink. 

Professor Waterink was born in 1890. He studied theology and obtained 
his degree at the Free University in 1923 on a thesis entitled: Plaats en 
methode van de ambtelijke vakken (Place and method of Practical 
Theology). In 1926 he was appointed Professor in the Faculty of Arts to 
give lectures on pedagogy and psychology, and also Professor Extraordina~ 
rius in the Faculty of Theology to lecture on catechetics. 


Professor Dr. P. J. Verdam. 

Professor Verdam was born in 1915. He studied law at the Free Uni- 
versity and obtained his degree in 1940 on a thesis entitled: Nietigheid van 
besluiten (Nullity of decrees). In 1945 he was appointed Professor Ordina~- 
rius in the Faculty of Law to give lectures on roman law and international 
private law. 


PEOPLE LIKE OURSELVES, YET DIFFERENT * 


Observations on the understanding of the people of antiquity 


He who studies history, comes into contact with people from the 
past. ‘Every historical event”, Huizinga declares, “is based upon 
behaviours of human beings towards one another’ +. Since the science 
of history, as Huizinga states elsewhere ?, aims at “‘understanding the 
world in and through the past”, the historian will have to try to arrive 
at a proper understanding as well as this is possible, of the people 
whose history he is studying. Thus the student of the history of anti- 
quity will have to understand the people of the Graeco-Roman world. 
He then perceives that, although people of the same nature as our- 
selves, they lived in many ways differently, felt differently, experienced 


Translation (with some minor changes) of: Mensen als wij, en toch anders. 
Beschouwingen over het verstaan van de mensen uit de Oudheid (Inaugural 
address, J. B. Wolters, Groningen, 1957). 

1 De Wetenschap der Geschiedenis, Haarlem 1937, p. 47. 

2 Op. cit., p. 107; cf. J. Wach, Das Uerstehen I, Tubingen 1926, p. 3 f.; P. Kirn, 
Einfiihrung in die Geschichtswissenschaft?, Berlin 1952, p. 68. 

2a Not man in antiquity. It is true that in more than one respect the people 
of antiquity can be contrasted as u unity with those of e.g. our own time, but the 
differences between, for instance, the Greeks of the fifth century and the people 
of the later Roman empire are too great for us to speak of man in antiquity. 
I even doubt if we can speak of the Greek. According to M. Pohlenz, Der Helle- 
nische Mensch, Gottingen 1947, p. 7 we can in spite of all differences speak of the 
one Greek man, but his book gives us the impression that this self-conscious and 
liberty-loving Greek, who wants to determine the course of his life for himself, 
but whose life is at the same time linked with and directed to the community 
(see, e.g. p. 16; 126; 433 ff.; 452) shows too much the traits of the moreover some- 
what idealized Athenians of the time of Pericles. It also leaves us with the im- 
pression that the author judges for instance the Greeks of the Hellenistic period 
too much from this angle (see, e.g. p. 33; 76; 127). Hence he can say that 
Diogenes came “zum unhellenischen Verzicht auf alle Lebensgiiter” (p. 332); that 
Orphic literature—“recht unhellenisch”—appealed to the authority of Orpheus 
and that Dionysus was “unhellenisch” (p. 59). As to this latter point, it may be 
noted that the name D. occurs in the Linear B, but only once, on a tablet from 
Pylus, in the genitive (di-wo-nu-so-jo); though, according to M. Ventris— 
J. Chadwick, Documents in Mycenaean Greek, Cambridge 1956, p. 127, there is, 
“no evidence to prove that it is divine’, one may wonder, if a god imported after- 
wards will have been given an “ordinary” name; di-wo-nu-so-jo will be the name 
of the god Dionysus; cp. also M. P. Nilsson, Geschichte der griech. Religion I?, 
Minchen 1955, p. 343 n. 3; O. J. L. Szemerényi, Class. Review N. S. 8, 1958, p. 59. 
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things differently, and reacted in another way than we, moderns, do. 
People like ourselves, yet different, this is the subject for which I 
would ask your attention for a while. 

It is often difficult to form a correct idea of the customs and way 
of life, the conceptions and ideas, the views, feelings and motives 
of our fellow-men, particularly when they belong to another nation 
than we do. The difficulties in no small measure connected with this, 
which exiles and emigrants experience in our own days to adapt them- 
selves to the new country, are but too well-known. Even more difficult 
it is to arrive at an understanding of the people of the past with whom 
personal contact is out of the question, especially when this past is so 
far remote and so strange to us in many respects as Graeco-Roman 
antiquity. “As far as Greece is concerned”, H. D. F. Kitto rightly re- 
marks, ‘‘the most Hellenic of us is a foreigner, and we all of us know 
how wide of the mark even an intelligent foreigner’s estimate can be. 
He sees undeniable facts—but misinterprets them because his own 
mental experience is different. Other facts he does not see’ *. This 
applies to the Roman world as well, and even to a much greater extent 
to the ancient cultures of the (for us) Near East. The fact that the 
understanding of our contemporaries and contemporary culture—how 
many are at present really capable of it in all its bearings?—confronts 
us with so many problems, calls for modesty and prudence in our 
attempts at understanding a cultural world which is, indeed, less 
complex than our own, but which is strange to us; in our endeavours 
to form an idea of the mentality, the mental world, the feelings, 
views and life-conditions of people who are far more remote from us 
than are Englishmen, Hungarians and Brazilians. 

The difficulty of understanding ancient culture and the people 
producing and upholding it, is increased by the fragmentary character 
of our tradition. We have at our disposal an in itself impressive 
amount of data from and about Graeco-Roman antiquity, which is 
steadily increasing stil and is now so vast that at present there is 
perhaps nobody who can have a complete command of it. All the same 
our data are so lacunose that there is no period and no sphere of 
classical life about which we are even approximately fully informed, 
and about several of them hardly at all. With regard to the early 
history both of Greece and of Rome we are practically in the dark. 
Our data for early-Hellenistic history are such that H. Bengtson can 


3 The Greeks, London 1951, p. 223. 
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say: “Die historische Uberlieferung des ersten Jahrhunderts nach 
Alexanders Tode ist ein weites Triimmerfeld’’*; similarly our main 
source for the history of Pyrrhus is the biography of Plutarch ®. For 
the time of the soldier emperors we have to depend largely upon such 
a source of dubious quality as the Historia Augusta. On the whole 
our knowledge of the life of the ordinary man, of the mass of the 
people of the ancient world is very scanty. 

From a fragmentary, one-sided and sometimes highly corrupted 
written tradition, from scattered fragments of documentary tradition 
on stone, coins, papyrus and pot-sherds and the mute witnesses of the 
past largely brought to light by the spade of archeologists we have 
to try to make a coherent and acceptable picture of the history of 
antiquity or of a part or special section of it. For this the very first 
requisite is a careful, thorough and critical interpretation of our data. 
Since history is more than a chronicled recording of facts, more than an 
arid inventory of writings or archeological finds, because the historian 
wishes to give a picture of the past, he has to give the whole of his 
personality and that already in the interpretation of his data—not 
only his mind, also his intuition and his imagination ®, nay even a 
certain artistic power ‘, should he be fortunate enough to possess it; for 
“pour rejondre léobject, il fait oeuvre de créateur’’ ®. 

Imagination plays an important part with the historian, for, as 
Huizinga says *. “The mental picture is an essential condition in the 
formation of historical concepts’. All of us visualise the events and 
conditions, the objects and ideas, the individuals and the peoples of 
the past (and consequently also of antiquity), about which we hear 
and read. This is what the schoolboy does already when he hears 
of Teutons and Romans; this is done by the grammar-school pupil 
when translating Caesar and reading Homer. It is the task of the 
teacher, even at the University, to give guidance in forming correct, 
or rather not too incorrect notions of the past. The historian, however, 


4 Griechische Geschichte, Minchen 1950, p. 341. 

5 See Bengtson, op. cit., p. 367. ; 

6 See R. G. Collingwood, The idea of History, Oxford, 1946, p. 235 ff.; J. H. 
Thiel, De Oude Geschiedenis en de Archaeologie, Amsterdam 1946, p. 4; H. Smits- 
kamp, Geschiedeniswetenschap en Kunst, in the collected essays on Wetenschap 
en Kunst, Kampen 1954, p. 53. ¢ 

7 See Huizinga, Het Aesthetische Bestanddeel van Geschiedkundige Voorstel- 
lingen, in Uerzamelde Werken VII, Haarlem 1950, p. 3 ff.; Over Uormverandering 
der Geschiedenis, ib. p. 195 f.; W. den Boer, Benaderbaar Verleden, Leiden 1952, 
p. 27 ff.; Smitskamp, art. cit. p. 53 ff. ' 

8 J. de Romilly, Histoire et raison chez Thucydide, Paris 1956, p. 11. 

9 Het Aesth. Bestanddeel etc. VU. W. VII, p. 21. 
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has the duty by the aid of his imagination, to form an acceptable and 
coherent picture of the past. Acceptable to himself and to his hearers 
or readers, acceptable especially in the light of the data known to us; 
his representation must, therefore, be based on, and constantly be 
verified against the sources. 

When we occupy ourselves with the history of the ancient Greeks 
and Romans, we form ourselves a picture of these people and their 
world and try to understand them in it and through it. We try to become 
a Greek with the Greeks; to creep as it were under the skin of the 
people whose history we are studying. In this connexion Collingwood 
uses the term ‘re-enactment’. His definition of history as ‘the re- 
enactment of past thought in the historian’s own mind’ *° has been 
criticised *. But at any rate for the pursuit of historical study it is 
necessary to enter into the situation, the mental world, the motives, the 
feelings and the spiritual climate of the times and the people whose 
history is studied. Re-enactment in the most absolute sense, however. 
is not only impossible, because the historian can never eliminate him- 
self entirely *, but would also be self-contradictory: re-enactment in 
the absolute sense would make the historian a contemporary, and 
distance, a necessary condition, also to Collingwood, for historical 


research *, would be lacking ™. 


This distance is the cause of the differences, of the different nature 
of the past which we recognise and are aware of against the back- 
ground of the identical, of what is also peculiar to ourselves. In order 
to understand one’s fellow-men of the past, one is first of all dependent 
on the known and familiar one observes, when one notices a re- 
semblance to oneself and one’s own times and environment, or some- 
times without any more takes it for granted. Because the people of 
antiquity were like any one of us, we can also approximate to their 
different nature and try to understand it. Precisely because of the fact 
that they are different, they are an object of historical research; does 
not Plato say that also p\Aocogia arises from surprise %? Just as Plato 


10 Op. cit. p. 215; cf. p. 218: “Historical knowledge is the knowledge of what 
mind has done in the past, and at the same it is the re-doing of this, the perpe- 
tuation of past acts in the present”. 

‘+ See den Boer, op. cit. p. 38ff.; my Mensen en Machten, Kampen 1954, 
p. 75 n. 39. Cf. Huizinga, De Wetensch. der Gesch., p. 129 f. 

12 Cf. also Collingwood, op. cit., p. 215: “he re-enacts it in the context of his 
own knowledge and therefore, in re-acting it, criticizes it”, etc. 
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considers both spiritual congeniality and difference to be necessary 
for love and friendship **, agreement and difference are necessary to 
form a picture of the past. “Historical understanding is born of the 
very tension of the conception between two very distant poles” 17. 

When we see how for a medieval artist an event of sacred 
history is enacted in the environment and the atmosphere or his own 
time, we speak perhaps of ‘‘delightful primitivity’’—in general such 
phrases ‘‘work’’—but at any rate we establish the fact of the anachro- 
nism in such a representation. But a student of history needs a touch 
of this “primitivity” now and then. We should fully realize that the 
people of antiquity were no unreal stage-heroes, but ordinary men of 
flesh and blood. Pascal referred to this already when he said: “On 
ne s imagine Platon et Aristote qu’avec de grandes robes de pédants. 
C’étaient des gens honnétes et, comme les autres, riant avec leurs 
amis” 18, 

The agreement between the people of antiquity and those of other 
times, also between them and ourselves, is first of all of a fundamental 
nature **. He has made “of one blood” all nations of men”. The 
people of antiquity tried, as we do, to appease their hunger, to quench 
their thirst, to gratify their desires. They, too, stood in regular need 
of rest and sleep and sought shelter against heat, cold and dampness; 
they, too, were afraid of pain and disease and death; they, too, knew 
love, hatred, envy and a desire of honour, possessions and power. 
They, too, laughed, wept, experienced joy and suffering; they, too, 
stood in relationship to God or to what they considered divine; they, 
too, had a sense of beauty and, not to mention more, they, too, tried 
to make creation, also their fellow-men, serviceable to them. 

History does not repeat itself. No culture, no group, no person is 
quite identical with another. All the same, owing to the fundamental 
equality of human nature, there is a considerable degree of similarity 
between people of to-day and of the past. In this sense the often 
misused word of the Preacher holds that there is nothing new under 
the sun”. We are not seldom struck by analogies between antiquity 
and modern times. A comparison between conditions, events, persons 
and what not of our own times or of a recent past may often be very 


16 iis. 221d isqq: 

17 Huizinga, De Wetenschap der Gesch., p. 107. 
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19 Cf. Den Boer, Mus. 1955, p. 76f.; L. Onvlee, Wij Mensen, Groningen 1956 
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illuminating 2, not only for a better understanding of the Greeks and 
the Romans and their world, but also sometimes for a better insight 
into our own time. 

I will illustrate this with a few examples and will first of all choose 
war ?*, In every man there is hidden something of a Lamech, as the 
behaviour of children can demonstrate. With the individual this prone- 
ness to violence is not always so conspicuous because of convention, 
suppression by the community, sometimes perhaps also by the elusive 
something that is called innate culture; but woe to him who is the 
victim of the unreasoning fury of a crowd transmuted into a horde. 
Tribes and states often easily resort to force. Violence, war is the 
ultimate ratio of the nations, according to the notorious world of Von 
Clausewitz the continuation of politics with other means. Sometimes 
also there is much hesitation, before a state has recourse to this 
dangerous means. Sparta, although it had pronounced military charac- 
teristics, frequently only proceeded to war after long hesitation. But 
if violence was resorted to in antiquity, it was tried to justify one’s 
action, a phenomenon not unknown, indeed, in our times. Thus the 
Spartans more than once went to war as champions of the independence 
of the Greek states. Similarly the Romans, as they declared, never 
waged a war of aggression **; in the mean time in a series of wars 
‘forced upon them”, they won a world empire. Noster autem populus— 
Cicero says—sociis defendendis terrarum iam omnium potitus est ?*2, 
The reflex of this and similar statements is found in our tradition and 
it is not always easy to find an answer to the question who is really 
the guilty party; the question who is to blame for the outbreak of the 
second Punic War has given rise to a good deal of controversy. 

In antiquity, too, power was the decisive element in the relations 
between the various states and then, too, the weaker states—on pain 
of being overpowered—had to yield to the stronger ones, aiei 
KAVEOTHTOG Tov foow Od ToS Suvatwtépov Kateipyeobat 2°, Then, 
too, there was a desire to conceal this, but the decisive character of 
power among the several states was seldom so openly expressed as by 


22 Cf. D. Cohen, De Taak der Oude Geschiedenis, Groningen 1953, p. 7 ff. 

23 Cf. D. Loenen, Polemos, Med. K. N. Ak. v. Wet., afd.Lett., N.R. 16, 3. 
Amsterdam 1953. 

°4 See M. Gelzer, Die Anfdnge der romischen Weltreichs in: Uom rémischen 
Staat I, Leipzig 1943, p. 33 ff.; Thiel, Punica Fides, Med. K. N. Ak. v. Wet., afd 
Lett., N. R. 17, 9, Amsterdam 1954; A history of Roman Seapower before the 
Second Punic War, Amsterdam 1954, p. 130. 
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Thucydides, especially in the dialogue between Athenians and 
Melians *°, The attempt to cloak ambitions of power with an appearance 
of right is likewise exposed by the greatest of ancient historians. Thus 
just before the outbreak of the Peloponnesian War he makes the 
Athenians tax the Spartans with suddenly speaking to the Athenians 
when they thought it might be profitable to themselves, about 
justice 27, 

The conduct of war itself, however much deviating from modern 
warfare, also shows numerous points of agreement. In antiquity, too, 
the terrain was of great importance in war; mountains, rivers and the 
sea formed barriers which did not always prove insuperable. Then and 
now an overseas expedition formed a difficult matter, demanding 
thorough preparation. In antiquity the weapon of the blockade was 
used and then, too, there were blockade runners. Then, too, there were 
problems of a logistic nature, be it not on the same scale as at present. 
Then, too, the morale of an army was almost as important as its arms 
and an unbroken morale of the people behind the frontline was as 
a rule an essential condition for military operations; the stubborn will 
to resist of senate and people of Rome contributed as much, perhaps 
even more, to the Roman victory in the Second Punic War as legions 
and ships, 

The dangerous weapon of propaganda, only too well-known to us, 
the Ancients knew well how to wield effectively. We saw already 
the réle it played in justifying a war. Octavianus availed himself of 
it against Antony as masterfully as it was successful ?*; in fact, as 
Emperor Augustus he used the same means with success to influence 
the minds in favour of his policy, and displayed so much good taste 
in this and presupposed so much intelligence in his subjects that one 
almost hesitates to speak still of propaganda here. 

The weapon of propaganda is doubly dangerous, if a “fifth column” 
is available within the town or in hostile territory. The term originated 
in the Spanish Civil War?®, but the phenomenon as such was also 


26 5, 89; 105, 2; cf. 1, 76, 2; 4, 61, 5. Cf. J. H. Finley Jr., Thucydides, Cam- 
bridge (Mass.) 1947, p. 209 ff. and passim; H. Strasburger, Herodot und das 
Perikleische Athen, Historia 4, 1955, p. 19; J. Vogt, Das Bild des Perikles bei 
Thucydides, Hist. Zeitschr. 182, 1956, p. 249 ff 5 
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28 See K. Scott, The Political Propaganda of 44—30 B.C., Memoirs of the Am. 
Ac. in Rome 11, 1933, p. 7 ff.; H. Volkmann, Kleopatra, Politik und Propaganda, 
Miinchen 1953, p. 128 ff.; W. Schmitthenner, Octavians militérische Unternehmun- 
gen in den Jahren 35—33 v. Chr., Hist. 7, 1958, p. 225 v. 

29 See L. de Jong, De Duitse Uijfde Colonne in de Tweede Wereldoorlog. 
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known in antiquity. The Babylonian priests of Marduk saw in Cyrus 
the liberator from the régime of the last New-Babylonian king *°. In 
490 B.C. there had according to rumour been a pro-Persian “fifth 
column” in Athens **, as had also been the case in Eretria**. Many 
more examples of the same kind could be adduced. 

We still remember from the ““Maydays” of 1940 how rumours can 
weaken the morale and create confusion. Similar things occurred in 
antiquity as well. Thus Herodotus tells us how Samos * and after- 
wards, after the Ionic revolt, Lesbos, Tenedos and Chios ** had been 
“scoured” by the Persians; in 490 B.C. the latter were said to have 
applied the same tactics in the territory of Eretria*®*. Their method 
consisted, it is said, in advancing across the island in a long line 
vip avBpdc cupapevoc Tic yeipdc*°. Now is is impossible to advance 
with a line of thousands of men hand in hand for miles and miles on 
wooded and mountainous islands. In consequence of the differences 
in altitude and because of the fact that the breadth of the island varies 
considerably, the line is, moreover, drawn out or contracted; further- 
more the connexion is broken as soon as men are captured or resistance 
is offered. Commentators have understood this ** and if in a book on 
the Persian Empire the reading of Herodotus is accepted without 
comment *°, this proves how necessary it is to realise that the ancients 
ware men of the same nature as ourselves. Herodotus thinks that he 
has to explain to his readers the manner in which the Persians “combed 
out’’ an island; apparently it was a Persian practice °°, propably 
borrowed from the chase. Presumably a given area was first sur- 


30 See S. Smith, Babylonian Historical Texts relating to the Capture and Down- 
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rounded, after which the ring is steadily tightened up *°. That this was 
done avijp avipoc cipcpevoc tic xelpdc, is out of the question. But 
since Herodotus always renders his information very faithfully and 
conscientiously, this detail cannot have been added by himself, but 
must originate from his informants. Possibly unconsciously they must 
have exaggerated the rumour circulating about the Persian round-up 
expeditions; it is conceivable that in the last phase of the encirclement 
the drivers joined hands **, and that thus the reading that they marched 
through the island in this manner, arose. At any rate, the rumour 
of the Persian man-hunt, from which escape was said to be impossible, 
had its effect and it is a tempting supposition that Datis, as we read 
in Plato in the Nomoi, caused the rumour to be circulated of his having 
applied this much-dreaded tactic in the territory of Eretria so as to 
weaken the Athenian will to resist. “Psychological warfare’ was 
not unknown to the Persians *. 

In antiquity, too, war was a serious calamity for a great many 
people; especially in the case of a protracted war the longing for peace 
was great**, for in the words of Pindar: yAuKv 6& mdAEuoG 
aneipato.oiv 44, Then, too, a war would weaken the sense of moral 
standards; Thucydides gives a penetrating analysis of it *. Then, too, 
it occurred that there was a desire to punish those who were considered 
to be guilty or accessory to the misery endured. We may call to mind 
the fate of the Plataeans who were, after a long siege overpowered 
by Spartans and Thebans in 427 B.C. **. Under the pretence of punish- 
ing the Greeks who had injured the Greek cause during the invasion 
of Xerxes, the Spartans tried to accomplish their own political pur- 
poses **. 

In our tradition the facts have often been rendered in a tendentious, 
distorted or incorrect manner. In such cases we are very apt to speak 
of a falsification of history. Sometimes, indeed, the truthfulness of our 
informants, e.g. the Roman analists, is questionable. Yet we should not 
be too ready with this charge, for one thing because even in our time 


40 See Meuli, art. cit., p. 63 ff. 

41 See Meuli, art. cit., p. 67. 

42 See Diés, op. cit., p. XXIX. 
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with its infinitely better means of communication and its greater possi- 
bilities of checking rumours, credence will sometimes readily be given 
to them. In this connexion the legend-making tendency round the 
German invasion in the Netherlands is very instructive **. In antiquity 
as well as in later times the death of a very important person, especially 
if it came unexpectedly or led to great changes, was said to be due 
to murder, especially to poisoning, a thing which is difficult to verify. 
This was the case on the death of Agathocles *, Scipio the Younger, 
Germanicus, Caligula’s grandmother Antonia minor *? and the in- 
fluential freedman M. Antonius Pallas (under Nero) #. Sometimes 
it is difficult to establish the actual facts, as in the case of the death 
of Tiberius and Claudius. It has even been asserted that Alexander 
the Great was poisoned, and that Aristoteles was a party to it; this 
is the reason why Caracalla, who on account of his excessive adoration 
and imitation of Alexander is called piAadeEavdpdtatocg by Cassius 
Dio *°, ordered among other things the writings of Aristotle to be 
burned *. Similar rumours were in circulation inter alia about the death 
of Stalin. 

The points of agreement indicated so far lie chiefly in the plane 
of the universally human and general. But the similarity is not limited 
to this. The observation made by H. Schmédkel about the ancient 
Sumerians: ‘Die materielle und geistige Kultur unserer abendlandischen 
Welt ist mit ungezahlten Wurzeln in der Geistung verankert, die im 
3. vorchristlichen Jahrtausend von den Sumerern geschaffen wurde” ™, 
applies to a much greater extent to the Greeks and Romans of anti- 
quity. They are rightly called our spiritual ancestors. Quite a portion 
of classical culture and much of the classical attitude towards life 
lives on in our present world. We need only think of the concepts of 
citizen and democracy, and of the pursuit of science for its own sake. 

These then were some of the numerous points of agreement between 
the people of antiquity and their world and those of our time. However, 
they are not more than points of agreement; here, too, the saying 
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applies: omnis comparatio claudicat. In many ways the classical world 
was absolutely different from that of to-day, and this also holds of 
the people living in it: not by any means do we always recognise our- 
selves in them. It is necessary to have an open eye for it. Especially 
classical scholars are apt to adopt an apologetic attitude, because—not 
entirely without reason—they consider the knowledge and the influence 
of the heritage of antiquity in our world menaced. The danger is not 
imaginary that by this we are inclined to have an eye rather for the 
cultural goods that we have in common and for the points of agreement 
than for the differences. These differences are of essential importance 
for the proper understanding of ancient culture and of the people of 
antiquity. They often lie close to the corresponding ideas or are inter- 
woven with them. Thus the Greek is citizen not of a territorial state, 
but in the not as yet strongly differentiated community, difficult for us 
to understand, of the polis; in the classical democracies the citizens 
themselves decided in the ecclesia, the general assembly, about public 
affairs, although representative governing bodies were not entirely un- 
known °°, It is possible to compare Carthaginian laxity with regard to 
the military apparatus and the conduct of war with that of the Republic 
of the United Netherlands **, but the position of the ruling class in 
Carthage was quite different from that of the Dutch merchants. Often 
the points of agreement are only of minor importance. Thus at first 
sight one is inclined to compare the campaign of Darius I against the 
Scythians with the Russian campaigns of Napoleon and Hitler, as the 
German author Ernst Jiinger did in an ably written essay *. Cohen 
has pointed out, however, that motives and background are entirely 
different and that in reality it is only “the boundless steppes” which 
were the same °°, an element not situated in man or in human culture, 
but in the geographical features of the country which on the whole 
remain the same. 

Food and clothing, luxuries and technics, and also the attitude 
towards life and ideas have greatly changed in the course of centuries. 
New technical possibilities have altogether changed the conduct of 
war, in spite of the points of agreement referred to above. To mention 
only a single example: The tactics of naval warfare were determined 
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in antiquity by the very short range of the men-of-war™, and this 
was also a reason why it was much more difficult still in those days 
than now to maintain an effective and close blockade **. Technical 
inventions were chiefly applied in war and by way of curiosity, seldom 
as labour-saving devices ***, That can not only be due to the fact that 
there was no need for such mechanical aids because there was an 
adequate supply of cheap workers, especially in the form of slaves. 
Slaves were not everywhere available in great numbers and at a low 
price. In this there was no doubt a mentality at work deviating from 
ours, as was also the case in the attitude adopted towards the natural 
sciences ®®, The slave-system in antiquity—however odious in itself— 
was not the same as the slavery of the negroes in the New World®. 
We likewise feel differently about the educative character ascribed by 
the Greeks to their laws “. 

The religious conceptions of the Greeks (and of the Romans) were 
quite different from ours; different, too, were their views of marriage 
and family. I need only refer to the frequent practice of exposing 
children”, which only seems to have been forbidden in Thebes, 
although in case of great poverty it was possible to rid oneself of one’s 
chilren also there “. In fact, in more ways did the attitude of the Greeks 
towards their fellow-men differ from our own. Thus, in the tenth 
book of the Odyssea, when Odysseus’ companions, bewitched by Circe 
had received back their human shapes, Odysseus and his comrades 
allow themselves to be hospitably entertained by the witch without 
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caring about the fate of her other victims. Apparently this left not only 
Odysseus and his men, but also the poet and his public, indifferent. 
As to the last-mentioned differences the influence of nineteen centuries 
of Christianity is unmistakable and of decisive significance. This 
does not, however, mean that the early Christians in their views and 
way of life did not appreciably differ from those of to-day “. 
Nationalism and patriotism did not occur in the Greek world, at 
least not in the same form as in ours. Our idea of nationalism is in its 
proper sense not older than the second half of the eighteenth 
century ©; Kohn rightly observes: “A political nationalism remained 
unknown to the Greeks’ °°, The love of the great Greek fatherland 
practically remains limited to the sphere of sentiment and the slogan ™. 
Even when common danger induced Greek states to co-operate, the 
people remain in the first place Athenians, Spartans or Corinthians. 
Although the love of one’s own polis, therefore, was much stronger, 
yet it cannot unreservedly be put on a par with our idea of patriotism. 
There is too much of local patriotism, comparable to a certain extent 
with that of the inhabitants of the provinces of Limburg or Friesland 
in the Netherlands, in the love of the polis for this to be so; and 
besides the polis is something quite different from a modern state. 
We should go too far, however, to deny all agreement between love 
of the polis and patriotism. The fact that the former is often inter- 
woven with the consciousness of being closely bound up with one’s 
own group or clique, and this not unfrequently led to a making 
common cause with the enemy of one’s native city, does not entitle 
us—as was done not so very long ago—to deny all patriotism in 
the political behaviour of most Greeks ®. Not all who had a secret 
understanding with the enemy, were men like Alcibiades, just as little 
as all the Germans or Russians who fought with the English or 
Germans in the late war; their behaviour will frequently have arisen 
from a love of their own polis, as they saw it. With the Corinthians 
who during the Corinthian War considered the close union with 
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Argos ® unacceptable, the attachment to “their” independent Corinth 
in addition to self-interest and the interest of their own faction no 
doubt played a réle as well”. By way of comparison mention might be 
made of the hesitation on the part of the various states in our day 
to transfer too much of the individual sovereignty to supranational 
bodies. Besides, the proofs of genuine love towards the native city are 
not lacking. Thucydides condemns the struggle between the factions 
sympathizing with Athens and Sparta in the Greek cities during the 
Peloponnesian War ™. Cimon, who was favourably disposed to Sparta, 
although only recently deprived of his power and banished, remained 
with his followers faithtful to Athens in the first war against Sparta ™. 
We may also refer to the attitude adopted by Socrates after sentence 
had been passed upon him, and to Plato, who although strongly 
opposed to the Athenian democracy of his days, thought it impossible 
to use or unchain violence against his polis ** and whose works re- 
peatedly show how much in spite of everything he loved his native 
city ™. 

It is far from easy for us to understand the peculiar character of 
the principate of Augustus, by which it is distinguished from the 
absolute monarchy after the Hellenistic pattern. The famous view of 
Th. Mommsen, according to which the principate is a dyarchy of 
emperor and senate™ is hard to accept, because at least the first 
emperors permitted the senate to share the government with themselves, 
but kept practically all power in the state in their own hands. Yet the 
principate is not merely an absolute monarchy with a republican facade. 
We can approach the essential character of the principate better, if 
among other things we have an eye for the deep-rooted need, striking 
us a being somewhat strange at first sight, of the Italic peoples for 
attaching themselves to and for protection by a powerful ruler or 
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influential gens *°. The clientela, well-known from the early history 
of Rome is afterwards found again in Italy in a different form in 
Italy, in the provinces and in the army, where after the reforms of 
Marius the soldiers found themselves as it were in the clientela of their 
commander. The bond created by the clientela was very strong ™. 
Octavianus made a skilful use of this inclination to seek attachment 
and protection. By the oath of loyalty to him, sworn by Italy and the 
Western provinces in 32 B.C. —afterwards he emphatically referred 
to its “voluntary character’’—the population of those areas entered as 
it were into his clientela“®, Similarly the oath of allegiance was sworn 
to Tiberius °° and later emperors. The extension of the Roman franchise 
by Caracalla to all the inhabitants of the empire except the dediticii is 
probably based upon the idea that this privilege was to be granted 
to all who were in the clientela or fides of the emperor * 

Clientela creates mutual obligations. The frequent use of terms like 
cura, providentia, tutela, labor and onus shows that the princeps wished 
to see his administration considered as an onerous task to protect 
empire and people and to take care of it, as-a devotion to the public 
cause **. Corresponding ideas were, indeed, not unknown, in the Helle- 
nistic world **—witness the saying ascribed to the Macedonian King 
Antigonus Gonatas: kingship is a glorious slavery **— but when 
connected with the concept of the clientela this idea lends the principate 


7 Cf. Gelzer, Die Nobilitat der rémischen Republik, Leipzig-Berlin 1912, p. 
49 ff.; Uom rémischen Staat, Il, Leipzig 1943, p. 12 ff.; 73f. and passim; Julius 
Caesar,? Munchen 1941, p. 9f.; 19; 94; E. Groag, Zur senatorischen Gefolgschaft 
des Caesar im Actischen Krieg, Laureae Aquincenses II = Dissertationes Pann. 2, 11, 
Budapest 1941, p. 39 n. 50; R. Syme, The Roman Revolution,2 Oxford 1952, p. 
73 ff.; 285; J. Béranger, Recherches sur laspect idéologique du principat, Basel 
1953, p. 260 ff.; C. W. Westrup, Sur les gentes et les curiae de Rome, Revue inter- 
nationale des droits de l’Antiquité 1954, p. 456ff.; J. Gagé, Les clientéles 
triomphales de la république romaine, Revue hist. 218, 1957, p. 1 ff. 

77 (Cf. Gell. 5, 13, 2; 20, 1, 40; see also Suet., Aug. 17, 2: In 32 B.C. Octavianus 
exempted the inhabitants of Bononia from the oath of loyalty, because from olden 
times they belonged to the clientela of the Antonii (c. Dio 50, 6, 3). 

78 Res gestae Divi Augusti 25, 2 (see Gagé ad 1.); Dio 50, 6, 6. 

79 Cf. A. v. Premerstein, Uom Werden und Wesen des Prinzipats, Abh. d. 
bayer. Akad. d. Wiss., Philos.-Hist. Abt., N.F. 15, Mtinchen 1937, p. 50 ff.; 117 ff.; 
Béranger, op. cit., p. 261; A. Piganiol, Histoire de Rome,* Paris 1954, p. 215. See, 
however, also A. Heuss, Der Untergang der rémischen Republik, Hist. Zeitschr. 
182, 1956, p. 28, who rightly points out the revolutionary character of the last 
century B.C. and of the establishment of the monarchy in Rome. 

Tac., Ann. 1, 7; 34; Dio 57, 3, 2; see v. Premerstein, op. cit. p. 56 f. 

Jaen © ip H. Oliver, Free Men and Dediticii, Am. Journal of Philol. 76, 1955. 
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Ps See Béranger, op. cit., p. 169 ff.; cf. p. 194: “La monarchie est dévouement”. 

83 See Loenen, Basileia, Amsterdam 1950, p. 20f. 
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a character all its own. The ideological basis of the principate differs 
greatly from the thought current in the Hellenistic world, that the 
King is vouoc 2upuxoc®®, For the best of the Roman emperors this has 
certainly not only been fine theory. Typical in this connexion is the 
anecdote that Hadrian, meeting a woman who wanted to ask him some- 
thing in the street, at first answered her that he had no time; on the 
woman exclaiming thereupon that he had better not be emperor then, 
he gave her a hearing **. Involuntarily the comparison suggests itself 
with the parable of the unrighteous judge and the importunate widow ™. 

Tiberius followed the example of his predecessor not only in the 
oath of fidelity, but also in the manner in which he assumed the 
government, for after Augustus’ funeral he refused to shoulder the 
burden of the imperium and only after prolonged and urgent entreaties 
of the senate was he reluctantly persuaded, just as Augustus in 
27 B.C. only assumed the principate when earnestly requested to do 
this. This is a line of conduct which occurs frequently and many a 
newly elected member of a club committee acts in this way *. With 
Tiberius there was no doubt a good deal of play-acting in it, but there 
is reason to suppose that he also had a certain dislike to accept the 
imperium. The disbelief on this point was undoubtedly a consequence 
of the fact that his complex personality was not understood, but also— 
not without reason—that it was thought to be his object to act in the 
same manner and to be invested with the power as was Augustus in 
27 B.C. This recusatio imperii, with which Augustus trod in the steps 
of several Greek tyrants *® was followed by most emperors and became 
almost an established ritual on assuming the imperium ®. But also in 
other respects Tiberius kept meticulously to the example of Augustus *. 


85 Cf. Plut., Al. 52; Artax. 23; see E. R. Goodenough, The Political Philosophy 
of Hellenistic Kingship, Yale Classical Studies 1, 1928, p. 55 ff. 

2 1D, CO, Gs Gi. 

87 Cf. also Matth. 20, 25. 
88 Cf. L. Wickert, review of Béranger, op. cit., Gnonom 26, 1955, p. 541 f. 

Ss: my: Studién over Agathocles, Tijdschrift voor Geschiedenis 68, 1955, 
p- ° 

°° See the impressive enumeration in Béranger, op. cit., p. 139 f. (cp. also 
J. A. Straub, Uom Herrscherideal der Spitantike, Stuttgart, ’39, p. 62 ff.). Not 
included in this list are own sons who succeeded their father and the direct 
descendants of Augustus; see Béranger, op. cit., p. 141f. That Claudius is not 
mentioned because he was the second cousin and great-grand-son by marriage of 
Augustus, as Béranger (p. 141) thinks, is not certain in my opinion. He only 
married Agrippina the younger after 41 and the circumstances under which he 
became emperor made the ritual of a recusatio imperii impossible. 

1 Gf. Strabo. 64402 (Cx.288)s"Tae., Anne iin 407s re let evenaihe same 
sums to the soldiers and to the Roman populace; cf. Tac., Ann. 1, 8; Suet., Aug. 
101, 2; Dio 56, 32, 2; 58, 2, 1-3; cp. Balsdon, op. cit., p. 182. vi 
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In 18 A.D. he sent Germanicus, his adopted son and nominated 
successor to the throne, to the East in connexion with a crisis in the 
relations of Rome with Armenia and the Parthians. In a similar situa- 
tion Augustus had sent his adopted son Gaius Caesar, whom he had 
destined ‘for his successor, to the same territories. The mission of 
Agrippa in the East (23-13 B.C.) had also set a precedent 4. 

The phenomenon in question is that of following, sometimes even 
imitating an admired example, which is not unknown among us, but 
which sometimes played a highly conspicuous réle in antiquity. It is 
not only met with in art and literature, in which there was no striving 
yet after originality at all costs, but since Alexander the Great also 
in politics. The grotesque forms assumed sometimes by this imitation, 
may also bring us now and then to a better understanding of forms 
of behaviour which at first sight appear to us absurd, e.g. in eccentric 
and fantastic figures like Antioch IV, Caligula and Caracalla. 

The tendency to imitate is often attended with the desire to make 
oneself conspicious or to impress by spectacular deeds or showman- 
ship. This trait was not foreign to Alexander the Great, and many of 
his successors and of the Roman rulers indulged this desire freely. An 
insight into the rdle which this phenomenon, not quite unknown to us 
either, not unfrequently played in antiquity, may likewise help us to 
understand better certain cases of excessive behaviour **. The passion 
to perform great deeds or to be conspicuous by spectacular acts is not 
unconnected with the special meaning attached in pagan antiquity to 
fame and glory to be won, which would make a man live also after 
death **. 

The tendency to imitate is probably not quite unconnected with the 
attitude towards the past. The eye of the Greek was not so much 
directed to the future as to the past, Pagan antiquity is not or 
hardly aware of the fact that history does not repeat itself and history 
is often seen as a cycle. Although we cannot read from Thucydides’ 


91a Cp. E. Koestermann, Die Mission des Germanicus im Orient, Hist. 7, 1958, 

» 333 £. 

: 92 Cf. my article quoted previously p. 327 ff.; De Tragiek van de Grootheids- 
waan van Antiochus Epiphanes, Ad Fontes 3, 3, Dec. 1955, p. 85 ff. 

93 See e.g. Pind, Nem. 7, 13 sqq.; Thuc. 2, 44, 4; Hor., Carm. 3, 30, 6sqq.; 
Arr., Anab 1, 12, 1; Anth. Pal. 7, 225, 5—6; 251 (attributed to Simonides); cf. 
U. Knoche, Der Rémische Ruhmesgedanke, Philologus 89, 1934, p. 102 ff.; A. D. 
Leeman, Gloria, Rotterdam 1949; A. J. Vermeulen, The Semantic development 
of Gloria in Early-Christian Latin, Utrecht-Nijmegen 1956, p. 29 ff. 

24 See B. A. van Groningen, In the grip of the Past, Leiden 1953. 
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work that he holds the last-mentioned view ®, nevertheless he starts 
from the opinion that in future analogous developments will occur 
because human nature remains the same %°, but he also considers his 
work to be useful in appreciating future events *’; he supposes that 
his readers will form their judgement starting from the past described 
by him. Polybius, who does see history as a cycle, considers it to be 
a source of knowledge and inspiration for the politician ®* and as an 
incentive to imitate great deeds *. 

By means of a number of pretty arbitrarily chosen examples I have 
tried to show that in order to understand the people from antiquity at 
least approximately, we should have an eye for the points of agreement 
with the people of our own time and for the differences. I cannot now 
go into the many problems which the understanding of the past 
raises 1°°, Only a few remarks to conclude with. 

In the core of his being every human remains an unfathomable 
mystery; however well we may try to understand our fellow-beings, 
there will always be a remainder which is not understood. If only for 
this reason the understanding of the people from antiquity, therefore, 
will remain an ideal which we can only approach to the best of our 
abilities. Here, too, our knowledge will only be a knowing in part. 

Being strangers to the culture and people of antiquity, we are not 
always sufficiently alive to the points of agreement and difference and 
to the importance we have to attach to it in each individual case. It 
may, therefore, be useful to compare the people of antiquity, not only 
with those of one’s own time and environment, but in so far as this 
is possible also with the people of other times and cultures. Thus it 
will be possible to make an attempt at ascertaining the peculiar 
characteristics of the culture and people of antiquity. It should also 
be borne in mind that common sense, intuition and good taste are 
qualities which are of great value for the historian. 

Comparisons with the present and even drastically anachronical 


9° As is thought by Finley, op. cit., p. 83; 110; 307; Den Boer, Benaderbaar 
Verleden, p. 24f.; 57; 59 and C. P. T. Naudé, Ammianus Marcellinus in de Lig 
van die Antieke Geskiedskriwing, Leiden 1956, p. 76. See M. Pohlenz, Der helle- 
nische Mensch, p. 188; Gomme, A Historical Commentary on Thucydides II, 
Oxford 1956, p. 13; 154; 178; 373; III, p. 517; de Romilly, op. cit. p. 301 f: See 
now also the interesting remarks of Den Boer, Mus. 63, 1958, p. 274. 
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97 Cf. 1, 22, 4; see Gomme, op. cit., 1,2 Oxford 1950, p. 149 f. 

%8 Cf. 1, 1, 1—2; 1, 35, 6 sqq.; 3, 118, 12; 6, 9, 11; see further F. W. Walbank, 
A Historical Comentary on Polybius I, Oxford 1957, p. 6 ff.; 39. 
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100 Cf. inter alia Wach, Das Verstehen, J—III, Tubingen 1926—33. 
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renderings may be most clarifying, but may also cause the historical 
picture to become blurred and false 1%. It would seem to me that such 
modernizations are permissible so long as the historian and his readers 
or listeners remain aware of the fact that we use anachronisms. Thus 
there is no objection to rendering tormenta by artillery, for even a 
schoolboy is sure to know that in antiquity gun-powder was not yet 
known. The danger of misunderstanding becomes greater when with 
Pohlenz *” we speak of the ‘gospel’ of Dionysius, Orpheus, Socrates 
or Epicure—a term which personally I should avoid. The much- 
used term “Greek Middle Ages” may be useful for giving the beginner 
a very provisional impression of the period of Greek history denoted 
by it, the term is fundamentally wrong, because there is a profound 
difference between this period and the Western European Middle 
Ages *, if only because universalistic elements like church and empire 
are absent. In using terms like “party”, “‘colony”, ‘capitalist’ %*; in 
rendering words like kaddc x&yaOdc 1, TdAtG and &pet} the danger 
of evoking erroneous ideas is rather great. Properly speaking every 
translator is a traitor here. Additional explanation and correction are 
constantly needed, not only in teaching, but also in the self-criticism 
of the scientific investigator. The danger is not imaginary that unless 
this is done, we shall be too apt to see the Athenian democrats as 
radicals of about 1900; Seneca as a modernist parson and Plato as 
a Stefan George. 

When we try to study the classical world with the whole of our 
personality, we come to live and to suffer with the people of antiquity. 
We take part in the events. This is inevitable, and it is permissible to 
give expression to our feelings. The danger is, however, that we take 
our starting-point too much in ourselves and our own views, and in 
our appreciation do not concern ourselves sufficiently with the time, 
views and mentalitiy of the persons in question. It is permissible to 
judge Plato’s philosophy from the viewpoint of our own philosophy 
or religion, but in that case it is a philosophical or theological judgement 
on the correctness of Plato’s views. An historical judgement is never 


101 Cf. G. J. de Vries, Opvoeding tot cultuur, De Gids 117, 1954, p. 442 ff. 

202 Op. Cit., p. 59; 93; 342. 

103 Cf. K. J. Beloch, Griechische Geschichte I, 1,” Strassburg 1912; p. 203 n.L.; 
Bengtson, op. cit., p. 51 n. 3. 

104 Cf. on this concept Gomme, Traders and Manufacturers in Greece, in 
Essays, p. 42 f. Aree ; ; 

105 Cf. De Vries, Stadia van Historisch Begrip, Kroniek v. Kunst en Kultuur 7, 
1945—6, p. 295. Gomme, Hist. Comm. on Thuc. Ill, p. 731 f. 
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unconnected with the persons concerned; an historical judgement about 
Plato will have to see him in the framework and setting of his time 
and in the spiritual climate of his time and environment. Slavery and 
polygamy deserve highly to be condemned, but it is out of place to 
pass a severe sentence on David as polygamist or on Plato as a slave- 
owner. 

He who studies the people of antiquity, is struck by the fact that in 
depravity and wickedness they were not surpassed by the people of 
our own times. This should not blind him to the good and the sublime 
that was also found in the people of ancient Hellas and Rome. They, 
too, were bearers of the image of God. In this, too, they were in spite 
of all differences, people like ourselves. 


G. J. D. AALDERS H.W2zn. 


MAN AND LITERATURE 


Shakespeare’s Spiritual Evolution 


This is a topic that may be aproached from very different points 
of view. We may e.g. consider man as the subject or as the object of 
literature; or man reacting to it. When I speak of man as the subject 
of literature, I take the word ‘subject’ in the sense of ‘producer’; when 
I call him the ‘object’ of literature, I mean that he is one of the 
central themes, I may even say the central theme treated of; when 
I refer to his reactions, I amthinking of what it does to him. 

Well, then, I am going to draw your special attention to man as 
the subject, the producer, of literature. 

What is literature? Literature in the highest sense of the word is 
the inspired written expression of noble emotional thought in a beauti- 
ful form. 

I fully realize that this definition denies the honourable designation 
of literature to all dehumanizing, degenerating, demoralizing writings, 
be they ever so cleverly managed: in “language well written”, as T. S. 
Eliot has it.* “L’art pour l'art’? It all depends on what you mean by 
‘art’. If it only refers to beauty of form, the motto is an outmoded, 
nay an exploded, notion. But even if it also implies beauty of thought, 
the formulation of the device is not very happy. A created thing—and 
that’s what art, too, is, however ‘heavenly’ it may be—can never be 
an object in itself; let alone that anything created by man should. It 
ought to be a stepping-stone to come ,,from higher unto higher 
things’. 

As to this art of literature, I think that what Ben Jonson says of 
England’s greatest bard in his Memorial Poem in the first Folio 
Edition of Shakespeare, is very instructive: 


Nature herself was proud of his designs, 
And joined to wear the dressing of his lines; 
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1 TT. S. Eliot, Religion and Literature, in Essays Ancient and Modern, 1936. 
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Yet must I not give Nature all: thy art, 
My gentle Shakespeare, must enjoy a part. 
For though the poet’s matter Nature be, 
His art does give the fashion. 


Jonson evidently means that “‘matter’’, which in Shakespeare’s case 
was “Nature” (i.e. all God’s creation, especially man, in all his 
relations), comes first. It is obvious too that by “‘art’” he means the 
fashioning, the moulding, which comes second, but is an essential 
element in poetic achievement. And poetry stands for creative literature 
in Elizabethian times, witness Sidney’s Defence of Poetry. 

That in the ‘Conversations’ at Drummond of Hawthornden’s Ben 
Jonson says that Shakespeare “wanted art’, does not run counter to 
his First Folio Address. On the contrary, it casts an interesting light 
on it: Shakespeare’s art, it appears, is Nature too, in the sense of 
naturalness now, so that the fashioning, the form, the “‘art’’ emanates 
as it were from the matter, Nature. This was not quite in Jonson's line. 
The dictum “Shakespeare wanted art” is of course the expression of 
his regret that Shakespeare did not follow the classical rules: in fact 
it is a slight echo of their disputes in the Mermaid Inn on classicism 
versus romanticism. Shakespeare’s art ‘‘wanted” classic finish indeed: 
it had all the impetuousness, al the sparkle of the Renaissance; it is 
the power of temperament rather than of systematic art, but tempera- 
ment combined with a perfect dramatic instinct; in a word: Nature. 
Real poetry creates its own form. This is quite a modern notion. 
Gerard Manly Hopkins would call it “inscape’’. 

The highest conception of literature we find in Milton. He expects 
his inspiration from the “heavenly Muse” that inspired Moses; from 
the Holy Spirit Himself: 


And chiefly thou, O Spirit! that dost prefer 
Before all temples the upright heart and pure, 
Instruct me — — — ~~ ~~ HH H~ H~ 
— ~~~ ~ ~ ~ ~ what in me is dark 
Illumine! what is low raise and support! 

That to the height of this great argument 

I may assert eternal Providence 

And justify the ways of God to Man”. — 
So much for the definition of literature. 

And now: Man, 


Whoever will be able to say who or what man is? 
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As to individual man, St. Paul says in the first Epistle to the Corin- 
thians: ,,What man knoweth the things of a man, save the spirit of 
man which is in him?” St. Paul evidently means that a man knows 
himself better than any other knows him. But all his teaching tends 
to make us aware of the fact that sinful man docs not know himself 
well. Only the Bible and the Holy Spirit can tell him really who and 
what and how he is. And next to the Bible Shakespeare can tell us. 

But this would lead us to man as the object of literature. And that 
is another chapter. 

When we turn to man as the subject, the producer of literature, we 
must consider the author as an individual and as the representative 
of the spirit of his age, of the ‘Zeitgeist’. I say ‘“‘and’, because as a 
rule these are two sides of the same author. 

The best exemple I know of an author in whom the man’s indivi- 
duality predominates in his whole oeuvre to such an extent that the 
rest is almost crowded out, is Milton. I say “almost’’, because even he 
cannot be considered entirely without any relation to his time. We 
need only think of mighty sonnets like the one On the Forcers of 
Conscience under the Long Parliament, ending in the famous line 


“New Presbyter is but Old Priest writ large” 


and the one On the late Massacre in Piedmont (of the Waldenses, 
that is) with the impressive beginning 


““Avenge O Lord thy slaughtered Saints, whose bones 
Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold”, 


to be aware of this. They take us straight into the controversies of 
the time. 

We also acknowledge it when in his first period we call him the 
greatest Spenserian; which implies ‘Elizabethan’ qualities. “Had 
Milton died in 1640’, his biographer Masson says, “he would have 
been remembered as one of the best Latinists of his generation and one 
of the most exquisite of minor English poets. In the latter character, 
more particularly, he would have taken his place as the greatest of 
the Spenserians”’. 

“But’’, Masson cintinues, coming to the main point of our discussion 
here, ‘“‘but owning discipleship to Spenser, as the author (Milton; V.) 
did, he was a Spenserian with a difference belonging to his own con- 
stitution, — which prophesied the passage of English poetry out of 
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the Spenserian into a kind that might be called the Miltonic. This 
Miltonic something, distinguishing the new poet, was more than the 
mere perfecton of literary finish. It consisted in an avowed conscious~- 
nes already of the os magna soniturum, ‘the mouth formed for great 
utterances’, that consciousness resting on a peculiar substratum of 
personal character which had occasioned a new theory of literature: 
‘He who would not be frustrate of his hope to write well hereafter on 
laudable things, ought himself to be a true poem’, was Milton’s own 
memorable expression afterwards of the principle that had taken 
possession of him from his earliest days; and this principle of moral 
manliness as the true foundation of high literary effort, of the in- 
extricable identity of all literary productions (in kind and in co-equally 
of worth) with the personality in which they have taken their origin, 
might have been detected, in more or less definite shape, in all or 
most of his minor poems. It is a specific form of that general Platonic 
doctrine of the invincibility of vurtue which runs through Comus”. 

So far Masson. In the main I agree with him. But the end of the 
quotation might give rise to the thought that Milton was a Platonist 
first and foremost. This is decidedly not so. He was above all a Puritan 
(not a Calvinist Puritan, though!): he only bowed to the authority of 
the Word of God, however peculiar his views on this might in many 
respects be, as it appears from his De Doctrina Christiana, his spiritual 
testament. Yet it must be granted that he was certainly influenced by 
Plato and that strong current in Renaissance thought: the revived 
philosophy of the Stoa. Thus the Archangel Michael’s speech on the 
priority of reason” contains the dictum “Virtue is Reason’. which in 
its context runs dangerously abreast with the Stoa’s “Reason is Virtue’, 
though in itself it is of course not necessarily the same. Milton is a 
son of the Reformation that has taken to wandering in the tempting 
fields of Plato and the Stoa. These heritages are blended in him; and 
so are the literary influences of classicism and romanticism. Yet, after 
all, Milton is such an individualist, that he is only Milton; his creed 
is the Miltonic creed, Miltonism, with one adherent: John Milton. 

This, then, also holds good for his position in literature. It specific- 
ally applies to his latest (his great) period, the period of Paradise 
Lost and Samson Agnonistes, in which the terrible Biblical reality of 
sin and the saving, equally Biblical, reality of Mercy are predominant; 
not Platonic or Stoic virtue. As a matter of fact, Samson the Champion, 


2 Paradise Lost, Book XII, 11. 79—101. 
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blind and fallen on evil days, in great measure stands for the lonely, 
blind Puritan giant himself, worried by his enemies and his daughters, 
as Samson is by the Philistines and Delilah, be it in a different way. 

“They also serve who only stand and wait”, he had said in one of 
his sonnets on his Blindness. Indeed, he had bided his time as Samson 
did. And each of them performed a grand thing before death, both to 
the glory of God. 

Once more, I know of no poet that put his personal stamp sc 
indelibly on his work as Milton did. It is with Milton as it is with the 
spider, whose threads of which he spins his web issue from this 
architect of genius himself. But Milton, however proud he is, humbly 
acknowledges that he has received his talents from God, his Creator: 
“to serve therewith my Maker’’, as he simply puts it in the touching 
sonnet just mentioned. 


Turning to English Literature once more, it is but natural to ask: 
how does the greatest of all, William Shakespeare, stand in this 
matter? 

In the case of the greatest but one we could say: Milton is just 
Milton. We know his history; the place he occupied, standing as a 
rock in the weltering waves of his time; the growth of his genius; his 
strong individuality, which gave his work that personal stamp unique 
in literature. 

But Shakespeare? The great anonym? Is Shakespeare Shakespeare 
or is he Sir Francis Bacon or anybody else that has been named? 
And if the great genius Shakespeare really is the son of honest John 
Shakespeare, glover, farmer, dealer in wool and corn, burgher, alder- 
man, bailiff, mayor of Stratford on Avon, what do we really know 
about him? That he was born at Stratford in 1564 as the son of John 
Shakespeare and Mary Arden, daughter of Robert Arden, gentleman; 
that he died there in 1616; that he must have attended Stratford 
grammar school; that at the age of 18 he married Ann Hathaway, 
a girl of 26; that a few months after a daughter, Suzanna, was born, 
twenty months later followed by twins: Hamnet and Judith; that this 
and other things were too much for him and he ran away from 
Stratford (1585 that will have been). Then the curtain drops and we 
hear first of him again in 1592 in Robert Greene’s Groatsworth of 
Wit bought with a million of Repentance, where we are told that he 
considers himself ‘‘the only shake-scene in a country’, ‘bombasting 
out blank verse’, “an upstart crow beautified with other men’s 
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feathers”, with ,,a tiger's heart wrapped in a player's hide”; all which 
beautiful designations, taken in a lump, clearly show that Shakespeare, 
the man of comparately humble birth, without a university education, 
has learnt the art of the drama by being an actor and brushing up 
older plays and is now a dangerous rival of the “University Wits” like 
Greene, Peele and Marlowe, he writing blank verse as the best of 
them. 

Comes Francis Meres, who in his Wit’s Treasury (1598) mentions 
Shakespeare’s “sugared sonnets” and a list of 12 plays by him, among 
which such gems as A Midsummer Night's Dream, Romeo and Juliet, 
Richard II, The Merchant of Venice, and Henry IV. 

We do know too that he prospered in his worldly affairs; that he 
bought the grandest house of Stratford; that he got the right of 
flourishing a coat of arms and of signing himself William Shakespeare, 
Gentleman; that he was protected by the Lords Southampton, Herbert 
and Essex; that he acted parts like Adam in As You Like It and the 
Ghost in Hamlet, so that he does not seem to have been a great actor 
like Edward Alleyn and Richard Burbage; that he had his disputes 
with Ben Jonson at the Mermaid Inn on Romanticism versus Clas- 
sicism; that he made his will 25 March 1616; that he left small legacies 
to Richard Burbage, who had enjoyed his triumphs in the dominant 
parts of the testator’s plays, and to Heminge and Condell, who were 
to edit the First Folio seven years later; that his real estate was left 
to his daughter Suzanna, married to Hall the physician (Hamnet had 
died in 1596), under strict entail, which points to a desire on the part 
of the testator to found a family even now that it could only be in 
the female line; that Judith got a legacy; that Mrs. Ann Shakespeare, 
who had of course dower in the real estate, is only mentioned in an 
interlineation, by which the “second best-bed with the furniture’’ was 
bequeathed to her. There was no neglect in this. On the contrary, 
there is a note of tenderness: the second-best bed was their marriage- 
bed; the best was the one in the best spare-room. 

He was exactly 52, when he died on 23 April 1616, if the dates 
are correct. Young? He considered himself to be old in sonnet 138, 
of which the downward date is 1599, so that he was 35 at the utmost 
then. 

His friendly antogonist Ben Jonson declares him to have been 
“honest and of an open nature” and wistfully confesses: ‘For my 
own part I loved the man and do honour his memory (on this side 
of idolatry) as much as any”, 
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“I loved the man”. We all love the man, but on account of his 
work, Of the man as such we have so very little accurate knowledge! 
So we have to turn to his work to know him better. In other words, 
we must follow the same Ben Jonson’s advice given us in his lines 
underneath the Droeshout Portrait—a copper-engraving—in the First 
Folio Edition of Shakespeare: 


This figure that thou here sees put, 

It was for gentle Shakespeare cut; 
Wherein the graver had a strife 

With Nature to out-do the life: 

O could he but have drawne his wit 
As well in brasse, as he has hit 

His face; the print would then surpasse 
All that was ever writ in brasse. 

But since he cannot, reader looke 

Not on his picture, but his Booke. 


But we must not ‘‘hineininterpretieren’”’, as e.g. Hesketh Pearson 
does in his “A Life of Shakespeare” (1949), which gives but a 
distorted view of the man Shakespeare and his work; not to speak 
of Logan Pearsall Smith's very subjective glib talks in ‘On Reading 
Shakespeare” (1935). 

When, then, we lay Ben Jonson’s advice to heart, we come to a 
very interesting discovery. When we have duly considered all the 
external and internal evidence as to the order of Shakespeare's works 
—into which we cannot enter here—and have dated his plays, his 
poems Venus and Adonis and The Rape of Lucrece and his sonnets 
approximately (Edmond Malone, about 1780, led the way in Shake- 
spearean chronology, we may notice a remarkable evolution. 

The first traces of his work lead us to the years 1590—1592, in 
which he will have been an actor and have started brushing up older 
plays like “The Contention between the Noble Houses of Lancaster 
and York” and ‘The True Tragedy of Richard Duke of York’, or 
helped in doing so; the result being the First, Second, an Third 
Henry VI, the latter of which is certainly the most Shakespearean 
of the three, in which occurs the passage: “‘O tiger’s heart wrapped in 
a woman’s hide”, addressed by doomed York to murderous Queen 
Margaret (I, 1v, 137) and referred to by Greene in his “Groatsworth 
of Wit’ (1592, see above). 

From 1592—1594 he writes: Richard III, a Marlowesque “history”; 
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Titus Andronicus, a rather crude drama in the manner of the popular 
Senecan plays of revenge; popular comedy like The Comedy of Errors 
and The Taming of the Shrew; perhaps too—or a little later—the 
somewhat riper comedy Love’s Labour’s Lost and the tragy-comedy 
The Two Gentlemen of Verona; in a word it is his experimental 
stage, in which he is trying his hand at independent but still rather 
imitative play-writing, still full of so-called “Elizabethanisms”: the 
ordinary symbolizations, classical imagery and Euphuisms (far-fetched 
conceits and all that) of the time and the usual more or less cheap 
tricks of popular drama to catch and keep the attention of the ‘‘under- 
lings’, the “‘understanders” of the pit (the populace stood below in 
the “‘pit’’). When his reputation had been made and he wrote “as he 
liked it’ (Bachrach), he dared to say of them in Hamlet that they 
are ‘for the most part capable of nothing but inexplicable dumb- 
shows and noise” (H. III, ii, 11.13). This to the players, “whose 
end is’, he goes on by saying, ‘‘to hold, as it were, the mirror up to 
nature’ and whom he had called before (H. II, ii, 528) “the abstracts 
and brief chroniclers of the time’, thus showing us what were his 
ideals regarding the drama when he wrote “Hamlet”. 

But to return to the period 1592—1594: then, too, he writes his 
poems Venus and Adonis and The Rape of Lucrece: writing poetry 
was gentlemanly work in the eyes of his contempararies, whereas acting 
and playwriting were almost on a level with bearbaiting and suchlike 
activities: indeed, if the actors were not under the protection of some 
great lord, his “men”, they were on a level with tramps! It was 
Shakespeare himself who together wit Richard Burbage and Edward 
Alleyn, the two great actors of the time, was to raise actors and 
dramatists in the estimation of his fellow-citizens and the Court. That 
Shakespeare was depressingly conscious of the little esteem his profes- 
sion was held in, appears from some of his earliest sonnets, which 
must have been written about this time. 

From June 1592 to April 1594, with the exception of about a month 
each Christmastide during that period, the London theatres were 
closed, first through riots and then on account of the Plague. There 
is a surmise, which is plausible enough, that Shakespeare’s enforced 
leisure enabled him not only to write ‘“Wenus and Adonis” and ‘“‘The 
Rape”, but also to make of 1593 a year of travel; and in particular 
that traces of a visit to Northern Italy may be seen in the local 
colouring of ‘“Lucrece” as compared with ‘““Wenus and Adonis”, and 
in that of the plays about 1594, 1595: “The Two Gentlemen of 
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Verona” and Romeo and Juliet, as compared with those that preceded: 
“The Taming of the Shrew”, e.g., where the scene is also laid in Italy. 
But of source, even in a play like “Romeo and Juliet”, we must not 
forget that Shakespeare’s own social background was Stratford on 
Avon, London, the Court. When it comes to old Capulet’s share in 
the preparations for Juliet’s wedding with Paris, we realize that the 
setting is not Verona but Stratford and that ‘the most likely person 
to have sat for that very realistic portrait is John Shakespeare or any 
of the good burgesses who were William’s father’s friends. They 
probably got in the way of all their busy servants and kitchen staff 
on the occasions of their daughters’ weddings”. 

With a view to the posible traces, in Shakespeare’s works, of a 
supposed Italian journey, it is also worth while to look at a passage 
in As You Like It (1599), where Rosalind, in reply to the philosopher 
Jacques, who has referred to his “most humorous (= melancholy) 
sadness’, as a result of his travels, says: ‘Farewell, Monsieur 
Traveller: look you lisp, and wear strange suits, disable all the benefits 
of your own coustry, be out of love with your nativity... or I will 
scarce think you have swam in a gondola’ (IV, i, 30.35): this 
“swimming in a gondola’ must make any man that has had the 
privilege of gliding through the canals of Venice in a gondola like 
a swan, ready to believe that the author has had the experience him- 
self, — 

But “As You Like It” belongs to Shakespeare’s second period and 
I must still say a few words about his first, more particularly as 
regards the latter part of it (1594-1596), his lyrical stage in play- 
writing: immediately after the “Venus” and the ““Lucrece’”’ and co- 
inciding with his Sonnets. There is a lyrical tragedy here: ‘Romeo 
and Juliet” (1595), a noble dramatic hymn of youthful love, of the 
sacrificial death of ‘‘a pair of star-crossed lovers’, as they are called 
in the prologue; it is grand, immortal drama, be it still a little immature. 
About the same time he writes a lyrical “history”: Richard II, prophetic 
of the great histories of his second period; and a lyrical comedy: A 
Midsummer-Night’s Dream, where we are in fairy land, Oberon the 
fairy king, with Puck his servant, watching over foolish lovers in a 
fairy forest, and where even Bottom the Weaver gets into a “fair 
frenzy’: indeed, as Theseus puts it: 


“The lunatic, the lover and the poet 
Are of imagination all compact”, 
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and this “Duke of Athens” doubtless expresses Shakespeare's then 
view of poetry, when he continues: 


“The poet's eye, in a fair frenzy rolling, 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven; 
And, as imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown, the poet's pen 

Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 

A local habitation and a name’. 


What a topic for dispute when Shakespeare and Ben Jonson came 
to discuss these things at the Mermaid Inn! 

The Merchant of Venice, which we may refer to the season 1596— 
1597, is on the threshold of Shakespeare’s second period. There is a 
note of sadness in this tragy-comedy. From the start. The opening line: 


“In sooth J know not why I am so sad”, 


might convey the apprehension of tragedy. Indeed, Heinrich Heine, 
two and a half centuries later, turned it to good account as an opening 
for his tragic ‘Lorelei Song’’: 


“Ich weiss nicht was soll es bedeuten 
Dass ich so traurich bin’. 


We saw that in his Sonnets there is this note of sadness too, at 
least partly due to the disregard in which his profession was held. 
And in this very year 1596, when ‘“The Merchant of Venice’ will 
have been written, his only son Hamnet died: as the irony of fate 
would have it the same year when he was granted a coat of arms 
for his father and consequently fir himself, implying the right of 
calling himself a gentleman: the prospects of founding a family in the 
male line had looked so fair! 

The sadness of the said loss and the prosperous condition of his 
wordly affairs are as it were symbolized by the tragy-comedy “The 
Merchant of Venice”; it is subdued comedy: there is the tragic element 
of Shylock’s fate, but the happy ending is there too; and in 1597 
Shakespeare bought New Place, the grandest house in Stratford, he 
being now William Shakespeare, Gentleman. 

He had now fully entered upon his maturity as a dramatist. We call 
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this the beginning of his second period, which is considered to last till 
about the turn of the century. It is the time of his great “‘histories”’: 
the first and the second Henry IV, followed by Henry V, the most 
brilliant of all; and of bright comedies, notably As You Like It and 
Twelfth Night. The preposterously humorous character of the fat, 
cowardly, bragging knight Sir John Falstaff of immortal memory, to 
a great extent dominates the two Henry the Fourths; in “Henry V” 
we hear of his pathetic death. In between, in the farce The Merry 
Wives of Windsor, which Shakespeare is said to have written in a 
fortnight at the request of the 65 year-old Queen, who wanted to see 
Falstaff in love, the latter is but a sorry figure. As to the story of 
Elizabeth's request: it may very well sound true, if we consider the 
vitality of the Queen until the Essex tragedy (1601) and the favour 
Shakespeare evidently enjoyed in Court circles (Southampton, the 
Herberts, Essex); which was continued under Elizabeth’s successor, 
Essex being in this respect replaced by James I himself, who made 
The Lord Chamberlain’s Men (Shakespeare’s company) The King’s 
Men. Thus could Ben Jonson in his Memorial Lines speak of the Swan 
of Avon's ‘‘flights upon the banks of Thames That so did take Eliza 
and King James’’. Sadness and joy alternate in this period: there is 
also The Tragedy of Julius Caesar (or rather of Brutus’ political 
idealism), which more or less anticipates on Shakespeare's third period. 
For, tracing the man Shakespeare further through his work, we come 
upon a more striking change about the turn of the century. ‘Twelfth 
Night” closes the series of his bright comedies, with “Hamlet” we 
enter upon his dark but greatest time: that of his grand, terrible 
tragedies. 

What had come over Shakespeare? We may in the first place 
think of the fall of Essex, the old Queen’s young favourite. Lord 
Southampton, Shakespeare’s patron, to whom as early as 1594 he had 
dedicated his ‘‘Lucrece’’ in glowing words of love and gratitude, was 
so deeply involved in Essex’ rebellion, that he counted himself lucky, 
after being sentenced to death, to escape with a period of imprison- 
ment, which lasted till the accession of James I (1603). Shakespeare 
doubtless enjoyed Essex’ protection too. How much he admired him. 
appears from “Henry V”. And The Lord Chamberlain’s men 
(Shakespeare’s company) had been made to perform Shakespeare's 
“Richard II’’, at the moment of highest tension in the Essex affair: 
a play in which the anointed of the Lord is deposed, imprisoned, 
murdered. That all this affected Shakespeare deeply, goes without 
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saying. It deepened the general fin de siécle depression, also caused by 
a reaction against the glorious feats of the great Age of Elizabeth, 
now past, which gave a feeling of fatigue, of frustration. The Queen, 
the symbol of England’s newborn greatness, had suddenly become an 
aged woman now by the tragic end of her young favourite. There 
was an apprehension of coming disaster: what would happen when 
she died and there was no recognized heir to the throne? 

But above all, as Una Ellis-Fermor rightly points out in her ‘The 
Jacobean Drama’ (1936), there was the withering influence of 
Macchiavellianism, which means materialism, atheism, utter un- 
scrupulousness, in a word: a satanic spirit, felt by Marlowe and intro- 
duced into English drama by him. Robert Greene, another of Sir 
Walter Raleigh’s freethinking circle, had sensed the danger before 
his death (1592) in his ‘‘Groatsworth of Wit’ and warned his friends 
against it. Christian faith, even the realization of higher things behind 
and above the visible world, is gone, the metaphysical world is 
excluded. * A European fatalism, a Stoicism in the Spirit of Seneca, 
begins to pervade the drama, which is the highest form of liturature 
in Elizabethan and Jacobean times, the reflection and at the same time 
promotion of the “Zeitgeist”. The frustration and disillusionment of 
the Stoic moralist Seneca, who shared this vision of a decaying 
civilization, appealed to the dramatists, who had formerly only rifled 
Seneca’s drama’s, they writing Senecan plays, but now imbibed his 
spirit, which led to drama’s that had therefore better be called Senecal 
than Senecan. 

The Stoa posits the priority of reason. Reason is virtue. This 
chimed in with the unscrupulous use of the intellect, of their wits, by 
the Macchiavellianists of the time; which, altogether divorced from 
faith in higher things, led to moral chaos. The Cardinal in Webster's 
Senecal play The Duchess of Malfi is the most real all-round Macchia- 
vellian character of Jacobean drama. Webster's 


“While we look up to Heaven, we confound (= destroy) 
Knowledge with knowledge”, 


is, Una Ellis-Fermor says, “the most nearly universal comment upon 
the world of chaotic thought behind the Jacobean drama”. The 


3 The reaction in English literature will come with Donne and his “sons”, the 


Sacred Metaphysicals. 
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Christian Faith has vanished from the world the drama represents, 
and its 


“Philosophy that leaned on heaven before, 
Shrinks to a second cause and is no more” 4 


Shakespeare’s third or dark period is in many respects in accordance 
with this. But Hamlet (the then Shakespeare) has not yet got so far 
down the road. The apotheosis of the intellect with its consequent 
doubt and frustration, is already there, though. Witness his view of 
man: ‘““What a piece of work is man! How noble in reason, how 
infinite in faculty!... in action how like an angel, in apprehension 
how like a god!’ (and then the thundering fall into the abyss of 
doubt and frustration:) ‘‘the paragon of animals, the quintessence of 
dust’’.° It is this sense of frustration that leads Hamlet to thoughts of 
suicide, as it appears from the passage introduced by that oft mis- 
guoted line: 


“To be or not to be: that is the question”. 


Yet he evidently believes that there will be an awakening after 
death (which he compares to a sleep with, perhaps, terrible dreams); 
and judgment, perhaps, too: “Who,” he says, “would grunt and sweat 
under a weary life, 


“But that the dread of something after death, 
The undiscovered country from whose bourn 

No traveller returns, puzzles the will, 

And makes us rather bear those ills we have 
Than fly to others that we know not of?’ ® 


Hamlet (Shakespeare) is frustrated, he is in doubt here; but he is 
no stark unbeliever, no Macchiavellian atheist. I think even in his dark’ 
period he was nearer to Tolstoy, when the latter says: ‘“The more we 
live by our intellect, the less we understand the meaning of life”. And 
we shall see that at the end of his life, when he (Prospero-Shake- 
speare) has broken his magic wand and buried his “book”, he again 
speaks of death as a dream, and of the grave too, but then without 


4 Pope, in The Dunciad. 
5 H. Il, ii, 309—314. 
6 III, i, 56—90. 
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any dread. For that matter, when his soliloquy on suicide is interrupted 
by Ophelia’s approach, we hear him mutter to himself: 


“Soft you now! 
The fair Ophelia! Nymph, in thy orisons, 


Be all my sins remembered”’.” 


Even in that stage of mind he would value her pious intercession. 

Shakespeare knew his Bible well. That is the conclusion Professor 
Whitaker comes to in his Shakespeare’s Use of Learning (1953). In- 
deed, Stratford Grammar School was renowned for the thorough 
training it gave its pupils in Biblical knowledge. Moreover: how else, 
we might ask, could he be Shakespeare, who knew the most subtle 
workings of the human soul and the dark caves a man does not like to 
look into himself; who in this is second to none but the Bible, which 
he was so well acquainted with; but which it had evidently not yet 
pleased the Spirit of God to use for him to see Christ as the Saviour 
of that human life which was baffling even to him, Shakespeare was 
not a man of learning, no philosopher, but an astonishingly wise man, 
a genius that had been taught mainly by the school of life; for the 
understanding of which no guide is better than Holy Writ. He is to 
see the light, but he is still wrapped in gloom; a gloom which is, thank 
God, broken by streaks of dawn, even in Hamlet, who in the end 
comes to the conclusion: ““There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will’. § 

After “Hamlet” Shakespeare’s great tragedies of this Period are: 
Othello (1604), Macbeth (1605), King Lear (1606). The Macchia- 
vellian character in “Othello” is Iago, of course; in “King Lear” there 
are two at least: Goneril, the evil darkness of whose character is not 
penetrated by any ray of light, and Edmund, whose is a wilful, 
reasoned, inexorable Macchiavellianism, which is only slightly softened 
down when at the last gasp he wants to do at least one good thing: 
to save Cordelia. Regan and Cornwall are no better than these two 
but do not play such a prominent part. The cosmic gloom of this most 
stupendous of all Shakespeare’s plays, the dark fate that lowers over 
blind Lear in the storm and blinded Gloucester in his hopelesness, is 
relieved by the touching faithfulness and general nobility of character 
in Cordelia, in Edgar, in the Fool, and, in some measure, in Kent too: 


idem, III, i. 56—90. 
SV wlio 110% 
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even in “King Lear” there is something of a Rembrandtesque clair- 
obscure. Edgar, who is at first gulled like a fool by his illegitimate 
brother Edmund, must have been suddenly converted through the 
blows of adversity into a new man. He makes his reappearance as a 
soberly-humorous, energetic, resourceful, optimistic, self-sacrificing 
young man, who expresses his Christian spirit in words and deeds. 
“This ability to feel and offer great sympathy with distress without 
losing any elasticity or strength or inner cheerfulness, comes natural 
to religious, boyant souls like Edgar's’, Bradley says. And though 
Gloucester perishes, he dies with a smile of recognition of his true 
and faithful son Edgar, whom he had so wronged; though the grand 
conclusion of the main story is infinitely sad and touching, though 
Cordelia is hanged and Lear dies mad and broken-hearted, yet we 
have witnessed his regeneration through the severest trials. The last, 
pathetic words of the once so proud, pig-headed, wilful, storming old 
man are: 


“Pray you, undo this button; thank you, sir’. 


Faith and love have conquered after all. 

“Shakespearean tragedy assumes that the world as it is represented, 
is the truth, though it also provokes feelings which imply that it is not 
the whole truth and therefore not the truth”, Bradley remarks. “When 
we see the vile murder of loving and lovely and faithful Cordelia, it 
may suddenly flash upon us that our whole attitude in asking or 
expecting that “goodness” should prosper in this world, is wrong; 
that if only we could see things as they are, we should see that the 
outward is nothing and the inward is all. Asaph of the Psalms had 
seen it all right”. 

Perfectly true: we tend to look at the nether side of the embroidery; 
cannot see the upper, unless by faith. 

“King Lear’, the last of Shakespeare’s greatest tragedies thus 
prepares us somewhat to arrive via the less stormy Anthony and 
Cleopatra and Coriolanus (ab. 1607), at his fourth period, that of the 
“romances”. Yet, even so, the transition comes on us with considerable 
surprise. 

The ease and predominating cheerfullness of his second period, in 
which, to use Milton’s words in ““L’Allegro”, 


‘ 


‘... sweetest Shakespeare, fancy’s child, 
Wanrbled his native woodnotes wild” 
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and the light of his humour played about the Woods of Arden in 
“As You Like It’’ and about the fields of Illyria in ‘Twelfth Night”, 
had in his third, dark, period given way to troubled beauty, and the 
phrasing and rhythm had tended to become tense, even elliptic (the 
terrible ‘‘Cold, cold, my girl’, in ‘““Othello’”) and obscure, as if the 
thoughts were hurrying faster than speech could give them utterance. 

Now, when he enters upon his fourth or last period, the style as 
well as the contents are altogether changed again. The final group of 
plays: Shakespeare’s part (the last three acts) of Pericles (1608) and 
further: Cymbeline (1609), The Winter's Tale (1610), The Tempest 
(1611) belong to a class which may be called idyllic romances, in which 
all troubles and sorrows are ultimately resolved into happy endings, 
thus expressing an optimistic faith in the beneficent dispositions of an 
ordering Providence. And in harmony with this change of temper, 
the style has likewise undergone a change again: the tense structure 
and accasionally elliptic, even obscure, phrasing, have given way to 
relaxed cadences and easy and unaccentuated rhythms. The last two 
(perhaps the most beautiful) of his romances he will have written in 
Stratford, where he settled in 1610. They breathe the wisdom of the 
Indian summer of a sage; and the call of the country is souding through 
them. 

Apart from the change in the popular climate after the first years 
of James I's reign (things had been stabilized after Guy Falkes’ Gun- 
powder Plot, and the general outlook had brightened nothwithstanding 
the scandalous follies of King James and his Court), there must have 
been something else that brought about this great change-over from 
predominating darkness to the soft steady light of quiet optimism in 
Shakespeare. We can only conjecture some spiritual crisis which left 
him a new man, who was evidently at peace with heaven and the world: 


ees ante “We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep”, 


Prospero, i.e. Shakespeare, says. In the light of “Hamlet” III, i, 56~82 
(see above) and the text of this passage in “The Tempest” itself, 
there can be hardly any doubt that by this “life rounded with a sleep” 
Shakespeare must refer to death and after-life: life is continued 
even through death. It would be “Hamlet” III, i, se-s2 all over again, 
but for the decisive difference that now he is not thinking of suicide, 
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nor is he afraid of death. On the contrary: Prospero-Shakespeare in- 
forms us that he is returning to his duchy of Milan (New Place, 
Stratford, no doubt), where, he says, 


»Every third thought shall be my grave”. 


Prospero addresses Ariel, the spirit of light and air, in the significant 
words: 


“Spirit, we must prepare to meet with Caliban”, 


i.e. the brute in man, the power of the Flesh, begotten by the devil 
upon a witch. When they have tackled the monster sufficiently, the 
brute is subdued, saying: ‘‘I'll be wise hereafter and seek for grace’. 

All this is a fitting end for Prospero—Shakespeare. He leaves 
Miranda's “brave (i.e. splendid, fine) new world’ for her and 
Ferdinand to enjoy, when their nuptials will have been “‘solemnized” 
at Naples. 

And Shakespeare has his last will and testament executed on the 
25th of March 1616, It is now in Somerset House, London, and opens 
as follows: 

“In the name of God, Amen! 

I, William Shakespeare of Stratford upon Avon in the county of 
Warr., gent., in perfect health and memory, God be praised, do 
make and ordain this my last will and testament in manner and form 
following. That is to say, First, I commend my soul into the hands 
of God, my Creator, hoping and assuredly believing, through the only 
merits of Jesus Christ my Saviour, to be made partaker of life ever- 
lasting”’. 

The exordium of this document is in accordance with the conclusion 
we arrived at in tracing Shakespeare’s spiritual evolution. We love 
to think that this greatest of dramatists, “honest and of an open 
nature’, died a believing Christian. And there is every reason to 
think so. 

J. VELDKAMP 


GREEK AND CHRISTIAN IDEAS OF NATURE“) 


I shall point out differences between the Greek and Christian views 
of nature under five heads; and shall try to indicate under each head 
how it is the Christian view which is conducive to modern natural 
science. By ‘‘modern” J shall mean the science of nature which grew 
up in Europe from about the 17th century. 


1. For the Greeks Natural Things Grow and are not Made 

R. G. Collingwood in The Idea of Nature and Bertrand Russell 
in his History of Western Philosophy distinguish the Greek view of 
nature from that of 17th Century science by saying that the Greeks 
thought of nature as an organism, whereas the 17th Century scientists 
thought of it as a machine. 

This seems to me a true distinction. Not only did the Greeks think 
of nature as a whole as a living being, but particular natural objects 
(even the things of inorganic nature) seemed to them to possess some- 
thing of the character of living things. ‘Physis’, the Greek word for 
nature, means ‘growth’; and Aristotle defines a natural thing, by 
contrast with an artificial one, as a thing which has an internal 
principle of motion. Artificial things are inert, they can only receive 
motion imparted from without; but natural things have an inner impulse 
to move in a certain manner and direction (fire, e.g. upwards, earth 
downwards), as though they were animated by a kind of low-grade 
instinct. 

‘ According to the modern scientific view, on the other hand, the 
universe is thought of on the analogy of something made: all motion 
is imparted motion, i.e. all objects in nature move in the way in which 
Aristotle thought artificial objects move. 

But to think of the universe as something made—is not this the 
Christian view? Not indeed exactly. When the Bible says of the things 
of nature that they are called into existence by the Word of God, 


Lecture given by Mr. M. Foster at the Free University in December 1957. 
Mr. Foster, fellow of Christ Church Oxford, is a lecturer in Ancient Philosophy at 
the University of Oxford. 
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it is saying more than that they are artificial in the Aristotelian sense. 
But to think of the world as made comes nearer to thinking of it as 
created; and is perhaps how the doctrine of Creation was sometimes 
interpreted in the 17th Century. 


I imagine an objection. I have spoken of the ‘‘Greek”’ view of 
nature. But is the view which I have described common to all the 
Greek thinkers? Should I not have called is rather the Aristotelian 
view? In particular, was it shared by the Greek Materialists (De- 
mocritus, Leucippus, Epicurus)? 

My knowledge is too imperfect for me to answer this question 
adequately. Certainly I must admit that the 17th Century scientists, 
revolting against the Aristotelianism of the Scholastics, went back 
to the teaching of these same Greek Materialists. This in itself 
shows that their views were congenial to the Moderns in a way 
in which Aristotle's was not. Certainly also Lucretius, representing 
the Greek Materialist view, uses the very word ‘“‘machine’’* to 
describe the universe, which Collingwood and Russell held to be 
distinctive of the modern view. 

My answer I must be content to give in the form of a suggestion 
rather than as an affirmation. Was there not a difference (perhaps 
not recognised by the 17th Century scientists themselves), marking 
off the ancient Materialism as the Materialism of an uncreated 
world, in which the spring of motion was inherent not imparted, 
so that the atoms of Democritus and Epicurus were in a way 
living particles? Though Lucretius spoke of ‘“‘machina mundi”, does 
he not also speak of the universe in terms appropriate to organic 
growth? ? 


2. Nature, Created or Divine? 

Nature, on the Greek view, includes everything. It includes men and 
gods (men and gods are fellow-citizens of the universe, says Cicero, * 
reproducing a Stoic view; men and gods spring from a common origin, 
said Hesiod in a line quoted by Hume, Natural History of Religion). 
Nature is uncreated, i.e. eternal, i.e., in its essential being, divine. (To 
be immortal is the distinguishing character of deity for the Greeks. 
Homer’s name for the gods is “the immortals”). The phenomenal world 
is the world in which the divine appears. Science of nature is a 
contemplative study, it proceeds from sensuous contemplation of the 
appearances of divinity to intellectual contemplation of the divine in 


1 “Moles et machina mundi’. Lucr. V, 96. 

2 Cf. eg. Lucr. I, 58 (“genitalia corpora”); 150 (“gigni”); 159—207; 221 
(“semine”); 632—3 (“genitalis materies”): 778—781 (“gignundis in rebus”); 895 
(“semina”). 

3) Laws, V. vii. 
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itself, There is no abrupt break between the levels of contemplation. 

On the Christian conception on the other hand nature is made by 
God, but is not God. There is an abrupt break between nature and 
God. Divine worship is to be paid to God alone, who is wholly other 
than nature. Nature is not divine. 

This has two important consequences, which show the kinship of 
the Christian with the scientific view: 

(1) Nature is not in itself mysterious. This is the basic faith of 
modern science—that there is no mystery in nature which human in~- 
telligence cannot penetrate, and by penetrating dispel. “Mystery” is 
now used in a reduced sense, to mean an event which science has 
not yet explained. 

(2) The mental attitude of science is discontinuous with that of 
worship. It is an attitude different from contemplation, and one to 
which wonder is foreign, since its aim is to eliminate wonder. 


3. Creation by an Omnipotent God 

The divine principle is not omnipotent for the Greeks, but God is 
omnipotent for the Christian. 

The bearing of this on modern science of nature is brilliantly brought 
out by Collingwood in his Essay in Metaphysics, pp. 252—4. He is 
speaking of the Platonic revival which heralded the Renaissance in 
Europe, and he shows that Renaissance Platonism was Platonism with 
a difference, it was Platonism plus the unplatonic constituent of an 
omnipotent God. 


“The Platonic revival in natural science was possible... only 
because the revived Platonism was Platonism with a difference. 
Genuine Platonism holds out no hope of a scientific applied mathe- 
matics. It teaches that nothing in nature” [sc. material nature] 
“admits, strictly speaking, of mathematical description, for in 
nature there are no straight lines, no true curves, no equalities, but 
only approximations to these things... Genuine Platonism does 
not believe in a science of nature at all. It believes that nature is 
the realm of imprecision, no possible object of scientific know- 
ledge’. But “Christianity, by maintaining that God is omnipotent 
and that the world of nature is a world of God's creating, comple- 
tely altered this situation. It became a matter of faith that the 
world of nature should be regarded no longer as the realm of 
imprecision, but as the realm of precision. To say that a line in 
nature is not quite straight means for a Platonist that it is an 
approximation to a straight line, the result of a praiseworthy but 
not altogether successful attempt on the part of some natural 
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thing to construct a straight line or to travel in one. For a 
Christian it cannot mean that. The line was drawn or constructed 
by God, and if God had wanted it to be straight, it would have 
been straight. To say that it is not quite straight means therefore 
that it is exactly something else. The natural scientist therefore 
must find out what it exactly is.” 


[Note on Ancient Materialism 

Collingwood contrasts Renaissance Platonism with Platonism. 
Should we not expect to find a parallel contrast between a Renaissance 
Materialism and Greek Materialism? For Renaissance Materialism 
matter exhibits mathematical properties and moves according to 
mechanical laws, it is therefore a proper object of a mathematical 
Science. 

Did the ancient Materialists think of their matter as being the object 
of applied mathematics at all? Their main interest was ethical, not 
scientific (see F. M. Cornford Principium Sapientiae, chapter 2, on 
Epicurus). They wished to show that there was no purpose in natural 
events *, not that there was a mathematically expressible law. *] 


4. Contingency in Nature. Inscrutability in God 

For the Greeks the divine can be known: in Greek mythology the 
gods how themselves to men, and man is himself akin to the divine. 
Hence, in so far as nature manifests a divine principle, the human 
reason can follow it through its own kinship with this principle. This 
is the source of the a priori element in Greek science. 

But the Bible stresses the hiddenness of God (‘‘Thou art a God 
that hidest thyself”, “His ways are past finding out’, “His thoughts 
are not our thoughts’). We can never say a priori how God must 
act, and therefore can never say a priori how his creations must behave. 

This is the origin of the empirical element in modern natural science. 
It is the element expressed by T. H. Huxley when he said that the | 
scientist must sit down before nature like a little child, and is the 
element in modern scientific method which I believe 19th Century 
logicians in England used principally to stress, by contrast with the 
a priori methods of the Greeks. 


4 Thus saving mankind from “the two great terrors which might disturb their 
lives, the dread of the arbitrary interference of divine beings in the world and the 
fear of the punishment of the soul after death”. C. Bailey, The Greek Atomists and 
Epicurus, p. 233, quoted Cornford, p. 12. 

5 “So long as eclipses are not taken to be omens of divine displeasure, it does 
not matter how they are caused”. Cornford, p. 22. 
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5. Man’s Mastery of Nature 

There is a difference between ancient and modern attitudes to 
nature. On the ancient view, man is a part of nature, and his true 
destiny is to conform himself to it, ‘‘to live according to nature’. Such 
a life was the end to be achieved by philosophy, and in a broad sense 
by science; the two were not very sharply distinguished. When science 
is distinguished from philosophy, as it is by Plato in Republic, book 
VII, where he enumerates the sciences of arithmetic, geometry, solid 
geometry, astronomy and harmonics, the value of these pursuits is 
seen in the educative effect which they have upon the mind by directing 
it from the sensible towards the intelligible world and thus preparing 
it for the contemplation of reality in philosophy. 

In modern times science has acquired a different aim, that of mastery 
over nature. This new aim is expressed by the prophets of the new era, 
Bacon and Descartes. Bacon in his Novum Organum speaks of “the 
interpretation of nature and the dominion of man’”’ (De Interpretatione 
Naturae et Regno Hominis). Descartes claims that it is possible to 
introduce a new physics which would make men “‘lords and possessors 
of nature’ Discourse on Method, part VI. This practical direction of 
modern science is connected with the fact that it gave birth to a techno- 
logy and hence to the scientific transformation of the world. Greek 
philosophers were largely isolated from working craftsmen, but the 
Royal Society in England, which was formed to foster the new 
science, made it one of its deliberate aims to promote interchange of 
thought and experience between natural philosophers and artisans (see 
quotations in Arnold Nash The University and the Modern World, p. 
56, cf. also pp. 26, 27, 60). 

This attitude of man to nature, characteristic of modern science and 
characteristically un-Greek, has a Biblical source. In Genesis I. 28 
man is commanded “‘replenish the earth and subdue it’. In Psalm 8 
the psalmist says “Thou madest him [man] to have dominion over 
the works of thy hands, thou hast put all things under his feet”’. 

It has been remarked that the method of experiment is distinctively 
characteristic of modern science. Thus H. Reichenbach in his Rise of 
Scientific Philosophy, p. 47, writes “The idea of the scientific experi- 
ment, as distinguished from mere measurement and observation, was 
not familiar to the Greeks. An experiment is a question addressed 
to nature; by the use of suitable devices, the scientist initates a 
physical occurrence the outcome of which supplies the answer “‘yes” 
or “no” to the question.” (This new method also was proclaimed by 
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Bacon in his famous phrase about “putting nature to the question”). 

The essence of experiment is said by Cornford (op. cit., Chapter I) 
to consist in the asking of a question of which you do not know the 
answer, We may grant this: in so far as this is true, it fits in with the 
empirical element of modern science treated under the previous 
heading. But there is something further in experiment than this. A 
scientist who uses experiment determines beforehand the terms in 
which the answer shall be given (he does not of course determine 
whether the answer shall be yes or no, but he determines the question 
to which yes or no shall be answered). His method is like that of 
learning to know a person by means of a questionnaire (Gabriel Marcel 
suggests something like this), where we learn answers to questions 
which we have devised, but this is quite different from getting to know 
a person by the self-revelation of his own personality, from which we 
learn answers to questions which we should never have thought of 
asking. The method of experiment excludes the special element of 
surprise and wonder which belongs to Revelation. 

The assuphtion that nature can yield all its secrets to experiment is 
itself perhaps a claim to an intellectual dominion by man over nature. 
It is the assumption that there is nothing in nature which cannot be 
subjected to the human understanding, that there is no mystery in 
nature which human investigation will not dispel. 


M. FOSTER 


SUMMARY 


1) Nature an organism, or a machine. 
2) Nature divine for the Greeks, but wholly other than divine for 


Christians. 
3) Nature created by an omnipotent God, for Christians, but God 


not omnipotent for Greeks. 
4) God inscrutable for Christians, therefore His works not know- 


able a priori. 
5) Man is a part of nature for the Greeks: in the Bible, he is 


commanded to submit nature to himself, ® 


6 J have treated most of these themes elsewhere, No. 1 in a talk broadcast by 
the B.B.C. London in 1947; Nos. 2 and 5 in chapter 4 of a book Mystery and Philo- 
sophy, 1957; No. 4 in some articles The Christian Doctrine of Creation and the 
Rise of Modern Natural Science, and Christian Theology and Modern Science of 
Nature, published in Mind 1934—6. In this lecture I have borrowed freely from 
these sources. 


THE JEWS IN ARABIA INTACTA * 


My picture of Arabia Intacta as I saw it in the spring of 1931 and 
once more in the late summer of 1943 and as I have tried to sketch it 
in the foregoing pages, is still very incomplete. At least I have to 
add to it that figure on the background, silently looking on or gliding 
down from his donkey, pulling the animal to the side of the path 
where he crouched and waited till we had passed. And his wife, the 
only unveiled woman in the towns of Southern Arabia. What a 
startling sight! A long chapter of Arabia's history was nearing its 
final lines, to be written in this half forgotten part of the peninsula 
where the two peoples lived that started out on their way, through 
history coming from the same tent and going forth with a divine 
blessing. Their quarrel had started in that tent of their common father 
Abraham. Isaac went north to the promised land and Ishmael south 
to the deserts of Edom. Both went with the promise that they would 
become great nations. They have been great. Both deeply influenced 
the fate of mankind. They went their own ways. 

The Jews ended their existence as a nation when they were driven 


Note of the Editors. 


The following contribution was kindly placed at the disposal of our periodical 
by the writer, the well-known Arabist, Mr. D. van der Meulen Sr. 

It constitutes a chapter of his book, which will soon appear, entitled This was 
Arabia. It is the sixth chapter of the second volume: Arabia Intacta — Virgin 
Arabia, dealing with: The Jews in Arabia Intacta. 

The Editorial Board of the F.U.Q. think they do well to offer this contribution 
to our readers now already, because it is convinced that the subject will have a 
special appeal for them. This will particularly apply to those among them who 
have read the previous work of the author which was published in the autumn of 
1957 in London by John Murray (and also in New York by Praeger) under the 
title of The Wells of Ibn Saud. 

The events narrated in the now published article, take place in the capital of 
al Yeman, San‘a. The personal observations of the writer there extend over two 
periods: the spring of 1931 and the autumn of 1943. 

They were made in the course of long official journeys of the author to al 
Yeman in the diplomatic service of the Netherlands Government, which resulted 
in a treaty of friendship and mutual assistance between Yeman and the Nether- 
lands, which has remained in force till to-day. 

The Editors express their most cordial thanks to Mr. van der Meulen for the 
kindness shown by him in behalf of our periodical. 
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away from their North Arabian homeland, starting out on their 
migration over the greater part of the world. 

The Arabs having fulfilled their historical mission by forcing the 
message of Islam and its wordly domination on many nations, had 
fallen back to their deserts when their great political and spiritual 
structure after three centuries desintegrated. 

A thin flow of Jews had not been able to escape to the North, but 
were driven south into the deserts of Arabia. Had this happened when 
Jerusalem fell to the Romans and the remnent of the nation fled in all 
directions? It is not known. But a small branch of the Jewish people 
once had found its way into Arabia and slowly moved south. They were 
no desert dwellers and tried to find a living space in the sparce cases 
of Arabia. When Muhammad, the Prophet of Islam, had appeared on 
the Arabian scene and when he had left in despair his unrepentent 
home-town of Mecca, he moved the scene of his activity to Medina and 
there he hit upon the Jews who then had advanced unto that town and 
the neighbouring oasis of Khaibar. They became the cause of the 
spiritual crisis in Muhammad's life when they did not admit the divine 
origine of his mission. Muhammad had appropriated the essence of his 
message from the spiritual treasures of the Jews and a smaller part from 
those of the Christians and then he had gradually acquired the 
conviction that he was God’s messenger to the Arabs bringing them the 
Arabian version of His former revelation to Jew and Christian. Here in 
Medina where for the first time he seems to have met Jews, he heard 
from them that his preaching was not the same and his teachings did 
not harmonise with what was written in the “Book”, their Holy 
Scriptures, Muhammad here faced his spiritual crisis. He had taught 
his followers that “The Book” of the Jews and that of the Christians 
contained divine revelations. There could be no disharmony between 
their “Book” and his preaching if God had been the inspirator of both. 
God made no error! Muhammad found a way out of this fundamental 
dilemma by charging Jew and Christian with having corrupted their 
‘“‘Book’’. They evidently had changed its wording to cut him out of the 
prophethics. This historical encounter of Muhammed and the Jews in 
Medina ended in misunderstanding and mutual hatred followed by 
bloodshed and the driving away of the Jews from the town. Yet 
Muhammad believed that Jews and Christians knew and obeyed in 
their, be it distorted, way the same one God and he made room for 
them, giving them security and freedom of religion in the midst of the 
believers in Islam. 
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The Jews of Arabia, after this dramatic interval, trecked on until they 
could not move much further, or, may be they stopped because they 
had arrived in Arabia Felix, a land that resembled their never forgotten 
homeland from which they had started. In al Yeman they stayed and 
there I met them. We stared in astonishment at each other. How 
foreign they looked, how different from the Arabs, And how different 
I must have looked to them. Quite unusual for them to meet a man 
who gave his full attention to them. The Arabs never did, not even 
did they take notice of their women, the only unveiled and often really 
pretty women they ever met in their streets. When I saw the first 
Jews, along the roadside and in the markets of the villages in the 
mountains of al Yeman and spoke to them they answered with a stare 
from their deep melancholic eyes. “This is not done, foreigner’, it 
seemed to say. I clearly remember them crouching at the roadside or 
standing in the backrows of the crowds that surrounded me when I 
made pictures in the streets. They puzzled me, those silent onlookers 
on the background of the Yemani public life. For me they represented 
museum-pieces of history, even the fringe of the biblical tale. They 
also meant my first contact with citizens of a lower class in the midst 
of a nation. The stigma of their inferiority in the land was clearly 
written on their outward appearance. It was also visible at the outside 
of their houses and their suburbs “‘outside the wall”, in which they 
lived. But it belonged to the outside only as I was seen to discover. 

My interest in the Jew was hardly appreciated by the Arabs around 
me. My soldiers however did not mind, they knew that the foreigners 
they used to escort were a queer lot. They had got to accept this 
kind of behaviour as inherent to the Nasrani. One could expect all 
kind of unusual things from them. They knew too that Jews and 
Nasranis had one thing in common; both drank wine and other 
alcoholics. The soldiers of my guard in San’a were always eager to 
accompany me on visits of the Jewish quarter. They were quite willing 
to wait for me on long calls at their notables, who probably did not let 
them go home empty. 

From literature it was known to me that Jews had found a security 
and a freedom in the lands of Islam which, in their long diaspora, they 
had not found in the Christian lands of the West. There they had been 
persecuted, now here, then there. In the lands of Islam the rare 
exceptions confirm the rule. They were the “Dhimmis’’—the protected 
ones—just like the Christians, they had to pay a special tax and then 
were free of the duties incumbent on their Muslim countrymen. They 
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were for instance exempt from military service and that is why they 
should not carry arms. As they did not fight, they were the neutral 
ones in wars and needed no protection. The Jewish town-quarters in 
al Yeman were outside the towns of the Arabs and outside the walls. 
There they were only in danger when they became prosperous or 
suspected of being rich. In a poor country poverty is a good protection. 

The Jew had to distinguish himself from the Arab. The men had 
to wear a curled hairlock hanging down before each ear. They were 
not allowed a turban—the pride of the Arab. As they wore no dagger 
in front of the body, there was no reason for their having waistbelts. 
Small Arab boys wear them, with for the time being only an empty 
sheath in them. Later on the jambiyya—that token of manhood—would 
be put into it. The gay colours of the Arab’s attire were not allowed 
to the Jew. So there he was dressed in a long gown of darkblue material, 
mostly with whitish verticular stripes, a black scull cap closely fitting 
to the back of his head. His hair short, with exception for the two 
curled locks, dangling before his ears. A dull tasteless effeminate 
appearance, that of the Jewish man and boy in al Yeman! He was 
not allowed to ride a horse and when riding a donkey, he had to 
sit like a woman, so that he could slip off easely when he saw an Arab 
coming his way. Their houses were not allowed to have more than 
two storeys and no colours or other embellishment on the outside. 
Synagogues were allowed but should not be distinguishable as such 
from the outside, the sound of reciting or praying should not be heard 
in the street. 

The old Imam was known to be good to them, but it was always 
added that his son, the Crownprince, was of a different opinion. 

Before J arrived in the capital I had already met several Jews, but 
I did not get much out of them, they were too astonished of my 
attitude and preferred to retire after some shy words of reply. In San’a 
it was different. There the Jews had a large suburb, the Qa’ al Yahud, 
where according to official information a 7000 of them were living. 
They felt strong because of their number, because of the attention 
foreigners used to give to them, the Italian doctors visiting them, and 
they knew their services in the town could not be dispensed with. 
Their total number in al Yeman was then estimated to be at least 
50.000. Some even said there were 80.000. The suq in the Qa’al 
Yahud was crowded and noisy and made a poor and unorderly im- 
pression with its small mud-built open shops. The narrow streets were 
shaded by strips of cloth spanned over them. Here not only traders 
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but also artists had their workshops. Fine stitchery in silver and gold 
thread and brightly coloured yarns was made for the flat round tops 
of the fezzes of the rich men and the boys of Arab town. Filigrain 
silverwork for the sheaths of daggers inlaid with the half-precious 
stones cut from the mountains around San’a, and many other kinds 
of silverwork were made here: the gold-and-silver bracelets, the ear 
rings, the ankle rings and the many other adornments for women. The 
Jewish artists seemed to be quite at ease under the stares of a milling 
crowd, 

The quarter also had a quieter part where well-to-do Jews lived in 
bigger houses alongside small sjuares and breader streets. Through 
half-opened doors one could see the attractively clean, whitewashed 
interiors of Synagogues, where on the floor, covered with mats, boys 
were being taught to read and recite their holy books. All the boys 
had to follow these studies. Not one of them who could not read and 
write in hebrew and most of them in arabic too. 

Because of their numbers, or was it while here in the Qa’al Yahud 
they were near the Imam, I found them more open and talkative 
Among them I saw some patriarchical types with full grey beards, 
who remembered me of the Jews’ quarter in Amsterdam. 

I sought and soon found a good connexion with some of their leading 
families. As soon as it became known that I was interested in their 
very fine handicraft, I found out that their tradesmen were trying to 
buy their way to me past the guard of the guesthouse. They were 
however preceeded by their leading man the famous Subairi. The 
sergeant himself showed him in, the financial and trade adviser of 
the Imam. He told me that former Western visitors had been welcome 
guests with him and his family and that I too was cordially invited. 
I asked my rafiq what he thought about it. When he said he was quite 
willing to accompany me to as—Subairi’s house but in an unobtrusive 
way, the road to the Jews in San’a opened for me. This was the start 
of a contact that taught me more than any other about intimate 
problems of al Yeman and about the position of the Jew among his 
Arab halfbrothers. 

Subairi enjoyed the confidence of the Imam. He was his financial 
advisor as far as the headstrong old monarch was willing to take 
advice and he was the man who kept his accounts. He knew better 
than any other about that weak side of the Imam’s, his avarice and 
greed for money. The outside world knew it too. One could not help 
seeing it as soon as one had entered the country and I did not want a 
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Subairi for that. He did not speak about it, but his silence said enough 
and through him I came in contact with others, who had less responsi- 
bility and who did speak. In Jedda people had told me many jokes 
about the old miser in San’a, In opposition to Ibn Sa’ud’s great 
generosity his behaviour showed off very poorly. The administration 
of Yeman was run in a ridiculous, not to say tragic misery way. The 
whole machinery was kept down in a hopelessly antiquated state. All 
the officials were fantastically underpaid. The Ministers’ salary was 
just as much as what I used to pay my cook in Jedda. Though the 
cost of living in al Yeman was only a fraction of that in Sa’udiyya, 
yet no official there could live without additional, and that always 
meant unlawful, sources of income. This furthered corruption all over 
the country. Even the sons of the Imam, the Swords of Islam, took 
part in it. In San’a IJ had seen the cigaretletters, official letters written 
on small pieces of paper that were not put in envelopes but rolled 
until they resembled cigarets. Then the address was, in tiny characters, 
written on the outside. 

The Imam was proud, Qadhi Raghib had told me as a compliment 
to his “Auguste Souverain”’, of the fact that the whole administration 
of the country still could be run with the pieces of white paper clipped 
from the letters of the old Turkish archives. Qadhi Raghib was 
allowed to stick to Western methods in his correspondence with 
foreigners. 

On my way up to San’a I had seen that roads and Government 
buildings had since years gone without repair. The telephone line along 
this trunk road, which was also used by the telegraph, was draped 
between bent sticks kept upright by heaping stones around them. In 
San’a everything which had to do with the Government looked 
completely neglected. The army division there was in its outfit and 
armement a laughing stock and the pre-historical vehicle of the Imam 
with its wheels that tried to go each a different way, it all would have 
been utterly comic, if not a patiently suffering people had been the 
victim of all this. 

The Jew as-Subairi know much more. He had seen the store rooms 
of Mary Theresy thalers, the standard silver coin of the country. The 
store-rooms were underground, cut out in the mountain against which 
the town seemed to be leaning, the Jebel Nuqum. What a senseless 
work, this heaping up of silver in the years when its value was steadily 
diminishing. And for whom was it done? For a wild Ahmad or a 
foreign conqueror? 
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Subairi understood all this but he was very secretive about it. He 
had travelled abroad on official duty. He had ordered the beautiful 
Yemani stamps to be printed in Germany, he made the contracts for 
the minting of the Yemani money, he bought those articles which even 
this ruler could not do without. He had seen the world, and that had 
made him one of the few who could compare, who understood the 
reality of al Yeman. Subairi had even been in Palestine. Having seen 
it he decided to put one of his cards on Zionism, one only. He let 
some members of the big Subairi clan settle in Tel Aviv in those 
days, when Jews with the assistance of the League of Nations of 
Geneva, even from al Yeman, found the way back to the land from 
which their forefathers had come. That had happened a few years 
after the end of World War I. Even in al Yeman the rumour had 
spread of a powerful organization that promised to stand up for the 
rights of small peoples. The Jews in al Yeman were strictly forbidden 
to seek contacts with the outside world. But through secret channels 
they succeeded in getting into contact and they asked for help to get 
away from this land of oppression, back to the land of their Fathers. 
Was Subairi the man who opened the way? He then surely could not 
have told me what follows here. Most of it I knew already from the 
Geneva side. For me it was interesting to hear the story now from the 
Yemani—Jewish side. As could have been expected the Imam squarely 
refused to let any Jews leave his country, he was convinced that he 
treated them well and he could not do without them. But that enigmatic 
organization in Geneva was very hard on him and ordered him to let 
go all those Jews who wished to leave for Palestine. The Imam 
did not dare to oppose the menace of an international organization. 
Some thousands then left, travelling back the road their Fathers ones 
came. They trecked ages, these Yemanites did it in as many days. 
Those who stayed in al Yeman were the wiser ones whose Zionistic 
zeal was smaller than their prudence. They were going to wait for the 
news to be sent by the advance guard. When the news of their fate in 
the Old Land came, the home stayers never moved. The Yemanis 
were not happy in Palestine. Yet a great change was coming over the 
Jews in this secluded land. They now knew that if something might 
happen to them, they had friends in the outside world, there would 
be help. This first flow (wave) of Yemani Zionists was disappointed. 
They felt displaced in what they deemed to be their own, their real 
country. Here they were not Arabs who kept them in an inferior 
position, no, they were their own brothers. Again they were second 
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class citizens, ‘‘the cutters of wood and drawers of water”, for the 
other Jews, the cultivated ones that had come from Europe. They 
began to suffer of nostalgia and asked the League of Nations to send 
them back to al Yeman, The League investigated their complaints and 
decided she would not pay the journey back to al Yeman of these 
penniless Yemanis. The Imam must have chuckled in his thin grey 
beard and Subairi decided to send some money to his relations. He 
could do that, one of the very few who had foreign relations. 

As long as the old Imam ruled the country there was little reason 
for the Jews to migrate to Palestine. When it would become urgent 
under Ahmad they would see what to do. Under Imam Ahmad’s reign 
it has become necessary. At least the Jews thought so or were made 
to believe so by Israeli propaganda. The reason for it however lay 
not in al Yeman, but in Palestine. There ware had been waged 
between Arabs and Jews and the first had lost it shamefully. The 
tension caused by the creation of the Jewish State connected with the 
driving out of the former Arab inhabitants of the land, was felt in the 
whole Arab world. Many, spurred on by the Israeli Government, 
feared that now the age-old security of the Jews among Arabs would 
come to an end. Not the Arabs in al Yeman but the leaders of the 
new State of Israel advised to get away from amidst the Arabs now 
while it still was possible, before they would revenge on them what 
had been done to the Arabs of Palestine. Many of the Jews of al 
Yeman believed this pressing warning. But Imam Ahmed would not 
let them go even as his father’s attitude had been. At least thus was 
the information that reached the outside world from Israel. The Jews 
then fled along the deserted mountain paths, southwards, towards 
security, which Great Britain would afford. Gradually they all arrived 
there, that is to say, the part that had survived, this flight. Their 
numbers grew until there were tens of thousands of them waiting along 
the desert-frontierline of Aden Hinterland. But welcome they were 
not neither safe. In Aden rows had started against the rich Jewish 
merchants who lived in Aden-Crater. The local police were not 
capable to re-establish order. Then the Arab troops—the Levies—were 
called in. They made common cause with the attackers of the Jews 
and the scandals of the massacre of the Jews in Aden could not be 
prevented. Then the Jews who came from al Yeman, fleeing over 
the northern frontier of Aden Hinterland, were caught and herded 
into camps with barbed wire and thus kept at a safe distance from 
Aden. After nearly two years of waiting under hard desert conditions, 
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decimated by infectious diseases that had broken out, America came 
to their rescue. The operation ‘‘Flying carpet’’ was started and in 
military transport planes the remnant of these Yemani Jews were 
carried, high over the lines of the fighting armies, back to the land 
of their Fathers. They were 40.000 all told. A poor remnant indeed. 
Many must have succombed during their flight over the mountains 
of al Yeman for no Jews are said to be found there anymore. The 
authorities in Aden ware so deeply impressed by the tragedy that 
had happened under their eyes that they brought in on trucks all the 
Jews that lived here and there in the Hinterland. These little islands 
of Jews in a sea of Arabs that had kept apart in their Old Testamentical 
belief, preserving in their language, keeping their blood clean, now 
disappeared in one stroke, until the last man or the last but some, 
for I met a young Jew in Habban some years later, who had wanted to 
stay and had become a Muslim. Neither these Jews nor their Arab sur- 
rounding had asked for this. Great Britain acted and, together with 
America it closed off a dramatic chapter of the history of the Jewish 
diaspora. A long chapter it has been. In its development as well as in 
its end it can stand comparison with that of the Jews living among 
Christian nations. The Jews in al Yeman and in Aden Hinterland 
have neither produced men of learning nor famous artists. Among them 
there were stubbornly industrious craftsmen, Old Testament scribes 
and religious teachers of their people, many inwardly strong people. 

Historical ethnology is in recent times inclined to doubt whether 
the Jews of al Yeman were real Jews. It is said that they were 
proselites, an Arab tribe converted to the Jewish religion long ago. 
But even then halfbrothers of the real Jews. In the State of Israel, with 
its fantastic racial concoction yet clearly with Jewish strains in it, 
they are accepted without any doubts of the purity of their Judaic 
blood. 

The Jews in San’a and everywhere else where I met them, in al 
Yeman and as small isolated groups even far into the Hinterland of 
Aden, did not give me the impression of being unhappy. I had got 
that idea as a reaction to my first contact with men publicly treated 
as second class citizens. I was little accustomed to such a thing and 
my feelings reacted in the Dutch way. I was hurt by small experiences 
like the following one. It happened in the streets of San’a. My soldiers 
were ‘ala al qat’—at the qat—and I was alone. As I tried to make 
some pictures of streetlife I was soon surrounded by the inevitable 
street youth. And no soldiers to keep them at a distance. They wanted 
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to see where the picture came and all wanted to be on it. I told them 
to make room and made their picture. Then I saw a young Jew silently 
watching us from the background I pointed my camera at him but 
the boys jumped in front of him and of me. I told them to make 
room so that I could take them together with that Jew. Some looked 
round and said: “He? He is a Jew”. “He is a man like you.” ‘‘No, he 
is a Yahaud’’. (Yahaud is the pronunciation of the word when it is 
used while beating an unruly donkey). The young Jew was tall and 
strong and could easily have knocked down the lot. He did not move. 
He only looked at me as if amazed. When the boys saw that I 
did not move they grudgingly made room and I shot the picture. 
Moving on I said goodbye to the young Jew who, still wondering at 
my behaviour, answered with a friendly glance of marvel in his eyes. 

In the streets and on the roads the Jew was the quiet observing 
figure in the background. The Arab took the front place. But the 
Jew worked hard, he was clever and capable, he was generally 
well off financially. The handicraft he did was not done by Arabs, 
or if they did it was inferior. It is true he had to do the unclean 
work too; the heating of the Turkish baths in the town which was 
done with dried human faeces—an Arab does not touch that— 
he had to do the cleaning of the streets, his womenfolk were 
called upon to do the cleaning of many official buildings. In 
public life they had a hard stand. There they had learned to suffer 
and be patient, but within the intimacy of their houses, when the 
family was united after the day’s work, one met an other Jew. There 
they lived their real life. A family-life of a higher order than that of 
the Arab. There too was a place for the foreigner. Though the women 
had an Old-Testamentical position, it was a better one than that of 
Islam. The Jews were typically proud of their family and liked to 
introduce one in its warm atmosphere. 

That was something quite different from those eternal men’s societies 
of the Arabs. The perfect cleanliness, the well kept interior of the 
houses made more than good the lack of space, the lowers rooms, 
the small windows with allebaster only, not the bright colours of the 
stained glass windows of Arab houses. 

When the friendship with the Subairis had become a fact I was 
invited to come and take part in their Sabbath feasting. ‘Do bring 
your camera with you,” Subairi said. “You will see how beautiful the 
women and girls there are. They also wear their trinklets then. 
You can only’see that at home, they don’t go in the streets showing 
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their Sabbath-best.”” The women here not even went to the Synagogue, 
dresses and finery had to be shown at home to friends and acquain- 
tances. According to our idea a rather poor bit of fun. 

It was not really pretty what was shown to me in that happy 
Sabbath-feasting family. The women’s and girls’ dresses were very 
unusual and overdone. The dresses for all ages of the same pattern, 
were home-made. The colour of the material was dark-blue, the wile 
strips of emboidery in the front and the broad cuffs, fitting narrowly 
above the ankles, were either in bright colours or made of silver- and 
goldthread. For the youth mostly in many colours for the elderly 
women gleaming white with silver and gold, at least in a family as 
rich as that of Subairi. The abundance of it causes those parts of 
the dress to stand-out stiffly and heavily. The clothes are enveloping 
and wide, hiding completely the shape of the body. Narrow-fitting 
caps cover the hair and frame the roundish faces with much doughing 
of silver and gold drapery. On Sabbath day the caps are replaced 
by pointed capuchons which for girls are haevy with many gilded 
Mary Theresa Thaler stitched on to them. I took those of the little 
girls in my hands and felt how heavy they were. In winter it can 
be cold in San’a, but in the summer, when I visited Subairi’s Sabbath 
feasting house, it must have been an ordeal for the proud little ones. 

The Arabs had hold me that the Jews in al Yeman were allowed 
to make wine and drink it in their houses. They mentioned this 
freedom amidst a Muslim surrounding as the best proof of the great 
liberty Jews enjoyed here. Of course they did not tell how many of 
the Arabs took every possibility they got to join in tasting this, 
for them forbidden, liquid. In Subairi’s house, when we sat down to 
eat, the host was proud in offering the home-made wine. A heavy 
bleuish red wine it was and a sweet yellow one. I also had to taste 
the brandy they had made of it, very strong stuff indeed. The quantities 
I was given were in relation with the hospitality they gave me. 
When I said I feared I would be drunk, the unexpected answer was: 
“Please don’t bother about that, in the guestroom a bed is kept ready 
for you, we take care of you’. Subairi had experience with European 
guests who had liked his wines too well. 

When the doors on the street were closed, then they were their 
real selves, free and happy, the men together with the women and 
the children, and the guest in their midst. No inferiority feeling got 
a chance to make roots here, Inwardly these people were strong, ages 
of hardship had not broken them. The deeply hidden secret of that 
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was that they knew themselves to be heirs of divine promises given 
to their Fathers. The conviction of their being God’s chosen children, 
made them strong. As long as they stuck to His commandments and 
passed them on to their sons, no lasting evil would beset them. Once 
the day of fulfilment would come. They waited for it a long time 
already, and they would wait longer still. Together they had been 
able to stand, no mixing with Arabs had been allowed. They said 
they had succeeded in keeping their generations free from foreign 
blood. It did not hurt them that the Arab stuck to the same attitude 
towards them, it made their womenfolk safe when they moved, 
unveiled, among Arabs. 

Once I asked a young Arab with whom I walked on the street: 
“Did you see that Jewess? What a pretty face she had!...” ‘No, 
it is a Jewess’’. “But she is a woman, a pretty young woman! Attractive 
for a man to look at’. “No”. ““Why not?” “Because they stink”. “Do 
really Arabs never marry Jewish women and vice versa?” “‘No, they 
would be killed at once, and both know it”. 

The fatal hour in the history of the Jews in al Yeman suddenly 
was there. What happened was quite different from what they always 
had expected and had been waiting for. They were not driven away 
from the land, nor did they leave their worldly possessions behind in 
happy expertation of the blessings that awaited them in Zion. They 
went without longing, much against their wish. Not faith but fear 
drove them forth. The Government of the State of Israel that was in 
urgent need of men, had convinced them that the Arabs would now 
break their promise, their Muslim, ages old assurance once given to 
them. Panic laid its grip on them and they fled. After two years of 
waiting and suffering in the desert camps north of Aden, they finally 
were brought to Israel. Had they come home with the deep longing 
of nostalgia? No, they had been forced, driven to Israel. 

There they met the others. Those that had been driven there by 
the wip of Hitler's terror, and the lack of compassion of the other 
nations of Europe. Zionism contre-coeur, homesick for the country 
they had left, and to which no return was possible. 

Many other Jews too who had lived among Arabs and had found 
security there and a decent prosperity, were now ‘‘gathered in’. It 
happened not in the way they had been hoping and waiting for so 
long. They arrived in Israel as believing Jews to find there a secula- 
rized people and an unbelieving Government. 

They had waited and they will now wait further for the fulfillment 
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of the promises given to the Fathers. Only now they have to be much 
more on the alert, for here the spiritual danger is greater than it was 
when they lived among Arabs. 

Is this now the disappointing end of the inspiring history of the 
Jews in al Yeman? No, not yet. The information that reached the 
outside world through Israeli channels, was not exact. It exaggerated, 
giving the story of those Jews fleeing over rugged mountains, a 
dramatic glamour. They in general did not flee, they trecked south- 
ward. And again not all of them went. A small rest stayed behind, 
as was the case in other Arab lands. There the rest is not even small. 
Is it big enough in al Yeman to give a sequence to this chapter? 
One would wish it for the coming developments in the history of 
al Yeman. 


D. VAN DER MEULEN 


NEWS ABOUT THE UNIVERSITY 


DISSERTATIONS 


In the course of the Academic year 1957/1958 the following 
dissertations were defended. 


In the Faculty of Theology: 


B. J. ODENDAAL, Die kerklike betrekkinge tussen Suid-Afrika en Neder- 
land (1652—1952) veral met betrekking tot die Ned. Geref. Kerk. 
Franeker, T. Wever, 1957 (295 p.). 

(Church relations between South Africa and the Netherlands, especially 
with the Dutch Reformed Church). 


C. I. VAN HEERDEN, Die spontane uitbreiding van die kerk by Roland 
Allen. Kampen, J. H. Kok N.V., 1957 (254 p.). 
(Roland Allen and the spontaneous expansion of the Church). 


W.H. VELEMA, De leer van de Heilige Geest bij Abraham Kuyper. Den 
Haag, Drukk. Van Keulen, 1957 (254 p.). 


TH. MINNEMA, The social ethics of Reinhold Niebuhr, A structural 
analysis. Kampen, J. H. Kok N.V., 1958 (134 p.). 


A. TROOST, Casuistiek en situatie-ethiek. Utrecht, Drukkerij Libertas, 1958 
(438 p.). 
(Casuistry and situation ethics). 


In the Faculty of Law: 


J. W. EGGINK, De geschiedenis van het Nederlandse gevangeniswezen, 
Assen, Van Gorcum & Comp. N.V., G. A. Hak en Dr. H. J. Prakke, 
1958 (299 p.). 

(The history of the Netherlands prison system). 


With the people of Israel, so the Bible tells us, and with the Egyptians, 
the ancient Greeks and Romans, other sources record, there was no regular 
system of punishing people by imprisonment. The Roman heritage of law to 
the west-european culture of the Middle Ages: the Digesta of Justinian 
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(48, 19, 8) calls the prison a place for detention previous to punishing 
offenders, not for punishment itself. 

In the old germanic countries we see the same. 

How ever many people were confined in prison, it was not a legal nor 
a common thing to condemn the offender to be detained in prison for a 
fixed time. 

After a period of transition a prison was built in Amsterdam in 1596 to 
detain men for whom death of mutilation was considered too hard a punish-~ 
ment (the first ‘Bridewell’ in London in 1555 had another object in view). 

The authorities of the town understood the necessity that the badly 
educated delinquents and (for instance) simulating beggars were taught 
to work for their daily bread. 

In this way imprisonment became part of the system of official punishment. 

All over the north-west of the European continent the workhouses for 
men and the spin-houses for women spread after the Amsterdam model. 

At the end of the 18th century the great English pioneer Howard 
describes in his ‘“The state of the prisons, etc.” the conditions prevailing in 
prisons in Holland (and other west-european countries) before the French 
revolution of 1789. In his opinion the state of prisons in Holland was not 
so bad; a great disadvantage was, however, that each town and rural centre 
had its own government and ideas in prison affairs. When the French came 
to Holland, the centralization begins (1795). After his come-back from 
England in 1813, the Prince of Orange (henceforth reigning as ‘King’ in the 
Netherlands) re-inforced the centralization and in 1821 he proclaims the 
concentration of already condemned prisoners in some big prisons; those 
who had committed great ordinary and military offences each apart. 

As soon as possible it was also imperative that in the neighbourhood of 
each high and middle court a building should arise for prisoners waiting 
their sentence. All has to be organized in an economic way: the prisoners, 
especially those who are confined in big prisons, have to work. In this 
process the merits of the kind of work they are put to for the welfare of 
the prisoners themselves, were neglected. Almost every prison-board (the 
director had a lower position than he has now) had the whole management 
of its prison and had to try to save money out of the compulsory working 
plan that formed part of a national scheme. 

Leaving the experiments to the U.S.A., England and some other countries, 
the government postponed the official introduction of the cell as the most 
efficient short-term punishment until 1851. 

The scientific discussion, however, about all possible systems did not 
cease. 

Meanwhile the uniformity in matters of religious and medical care, 
administration, education, food, supervision, transport, etc. increased. Thus 
the year 1886 came, in which the repeatedly modified “code pénal” (an 
inheritance of Napoleon) was replaced by a Dutch penal code. 

A re-organization of the rules for prisons brought a well-ordered system 
with some new elements. The cell became most important. Normally it was 
to be used during the first five years of charged imprisonment. In every 
prison for criminals there were three classes: for disciplinary correction; for 
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recidivists and for the rest. Each class was to be subdivided according to 
age, nature of the offence, behaviour, grade of education and term of 
imprisonment. Besides the prisons for criminals there were some others 
for persons awaiting trial and these only had a disciplinary and an ordinary 
class. Apart from that we had the state workhouse for condemned beggars, 
vagabonds and the like. 

In 1886 there also came the possibility of release during the last part 
of the detaining-period, on condition that no other crime should be com- 
mitted in one or several years. 

In 1918, the last year of the first world-war, it became possible to break 
with the strictness of the cellular system for want of room. The classification 
in groups which had commenced was stimulated in 1929 by a Bill of Parlia- 
ment and was completely carried into effect after the second world-war. 
Nowadays there is in Holland a differentiation in regime, in buildings (a 
little), in psychological setting and in individualization as to the placing and 
guiding of the prisoners. 

Gradually the members of staffs and the guards were theoretically and 
practically trained; the directors became mighty men: the boards of governors 
were transformed into boards of supervision. The centralization of course 
is stronger than ever before. Already sentenced or not, where possible the 
prisoner works. The problem of schoolteaching in prison was being studied 
again in 1953. For statistics, foodprogramme, medical care, administration, 
etc. modern science guarantees modern results. 

All costs are borne by the state, religious care and assistance included, 
which is rendered by mostly full-time clergymen who are not registered as 
officials. 

Twice a month it is allowed to write letters home and to see relations; 
it is possible to have one’s own journal, one’s trade and technical instruction, 
one’s period of relaxation by radio, games and sometimes films. 

In the canteen the prisoner can buy tobacco, sweets, tooth-brushes, etc. 
He has to pay for it out of one-third of the wages earned (a prisoner can 
make one guilder and ten cents a day at most). 

The problem of the wages has been under study since 1949. 

The history of all the subjects mentioned above is described in this book, 
especially from c. 1800 till 1953. 

In a concluding chapter the author looks backward and forward. He 
would advocate a scientific and practical development of the supervision 
of delinquents who themselves cannot learn from their punishment; with 
possibilities of receiving them into institutions for all sorts of treatment, 
just as the state does in the protection of children. 

For the others some better adjusted kinds of punishments might be found 
than imprisonment; the latter should be applied only for some exceptions 
and mostly for the detention before sentence. 

Before increasing the use of fines, it is necessary to investigate the rdle 
money plays in this period of security in social matters. The conclusion is 
that nothing has really changed after the rise of imprisonment with labour 
about 1600. Only the accents are shifted and re-shifted. The whole result 
is an improvement of old things and a more scientific basis supporting them. 
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L. ZIJP, De lijfrenteclausule. Amsterdam, Drukkerij Van Soest, 1958, 
(166 p.). 
(The life annuity clause). 


After a short introductory chapter referring to the deduction from gross 
income which a Dutch income tax payer may claim on account of premiums 
paid for insurance of life annuity—such deduction not to exceed an annual 
amount of f 3,600 for each individual tax payer—and observing that policies 
providing life insurance are regarded in law as equivalent to policies of 
life annuity for the application of the provisions of the Decree on Income 
Tax if the so-called life annuity clause is endorsed, the significance of and 
the requirements for the fiscal effectiveness of the life annuity clause are 
treated in the second chapter. 

The said clause, to be incorporated in a policy by means of an endorse- 
ment directing: 

1) that the insured sum, when it becomes claimable, can exclusively be 
used for the purpose of purchasing life annuity and 2) that the relative 
insurance cannot be encumbered or transferred as a security, 

has not only a formal importance (cicates the aforesaid equalization) 
but, in addition, has a material significance (embodies a contractual 
engagement). 

Besides, the requirements for a fiscal effectiveness of the said clause are 
contemplated. Only life insurance contracts providing payment of a capital 
qualify for the clause. 

The annuity clause must contain the proviso that the capital, when it 
becomes claimable, can only be appropriated for purchasing one or more 
insurances of life annuity. 

In this connection it is pointed out that any right of option either to 
purchase life annuity or to collect the insured capital in a lump sum is 
excluded for the beneficiary, but on the other hand that a policy holder 
is quite at liberty to have an annuity clause cancelled at any time during 
the period of currency of his insurance. 

The author's conviction is expressed that the legal provision stipulating 
that equalization is only admitted if a policy contains an endorsement to 
the effect that the relative insurance cannot be encumbered or transferred 
as a security should be repealed. The legal provision directing that an 
instalment of life annuity amounting to the money-value of an insurance 
will be deemed to have been received by the policy holder if such insurance, 
while its annuity clause is still kept in force, is nevertheless encumbered or 
transferred as a security, is finally discussed. The essence of the term 
“money-value” is considered, and moreover an attempt is made to find a 
reply to the question at what point of time the money-value is deemed 
to be added to the taxable income in case of assignment of a policy to 
provide security or pledging of the insurance to the insurance company or 
a third party (for instance a banking institution). The third chapter reviews 
the consequences of and the possibilities with respect to the annuity clause, 
e.g. the application of the annuity clause to a capital out of a number of 
capitals insured under one and the same policy, and the consequent necessity 
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of splitting the premium paid on such a policy; the incorporation and the 
cancellation of the annuity clause, and the situation arising when an insured 
sum liable to the provisions of the annuity clause becomes claimable. 

The fourth chapter deals with the consequences of taking a reduced 
paid-up insurance, completion of payments of instalment premiums as a 
consequence of the conditions of insurance (death of the insured, expiry of 
a limited-payment term), automatic premium loan, extended term insurance, 
and waiver of premium (granted on account of disability) with respect to 
insurances being subject to the provisions of the annuity clause. 

The annuity clause in a policy providing payment of a capital after the 
expiry of a fixed period regardless of the insured’s survival, and containing 
the provision that no further premiums are to be paid in case of the 
insured’s premature death, involves particular problems which are considered 
in the fifth chapter. 

The sixth chapter comments on the benefits and the desirability of the 
annuity clause: the seventh chapter gives an outline of the consequences of 
the clause with respect to Wages Tax, Property Tax and Death Duties. 

The last chapter of the thesis gives an account of the actual practice 
of the annuity clause. The various methods of application and cancellation 
of the clause with respect to the whole or a part of one or more of the 
capitals insured under a policy are reviewed. 

In conclusion, the author comments upon the legal provision directing 
that if a life insurance is converted to an insurance of life annuity, 
or the reverse, (including the application or cancellation of an annuity 
clause for a policy of life insurance still in force) a second insurance will 
be deemed to have been taken out against payment of a single premium, and 
the original insurance will be deemed to have reached maturity, its matured 
capital equalling the aforesaid single premium. 


In the Faculty of Medicine: 


J. ARENDSHORST, Galblaaschirurgie te Tilburg 1951—1956. Tilburg, 
H. Bergmans, 1958 (174 p.). 
(Gall-bladder surgery ). 


Two groups (A and B) of gall-bladder patients operated upon in the 
St. Elisabeth Hospital at Tilburg by different surgical methods are subjected 
to a comparative statistical investigation. In the A-group (557 patients) 
choledochotomy was performed on the indications of Haley in 62,2% of 
the cases. In these 577 patients eighty-four times (14,6%) stones and/or 
gravel were removed from the bile-ducts. In the B-group (738 patients) 736 
times choledochotomy was applied as routine-intervention. In those opera- 
tions 171 times (23,2%) stones and (or) gravel were removed from the 
bile-ducts. High percentages of cholidochus stones were found particularly 
in patients with contracted gall-bladder, with internal bile-fistulas and with 
acute cholecystitis. The conclusion is drawn that on application of the 
indications of Lahey stones are left in the bile-ducts in those cases in which 
there were no indications of choledochotomy. Nevertheless in the inquiry 
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the percentages of patients still having complaints corresponding to the 
complaints before the operation proved not to differ significantly (A-group 
23,2%; B-group 23,6%). 

When routine choledochotomy (B-group) was applied, the following 
percentages of choledocholithiasis were found: in anamnestic icterus 24,8; 
in clinical icterus 45,6; in pancreas disorders observed operatively 47,5; in 
dilated ductus cysticus 47,3; in narrow ductus choledochus 8,4; in normal 
ductus choledochus 12,9 and in dilated ductus choledochus 48,2. 

The diameter of the ductus choledochus increases with age. The incidence 
of choledochus stones proves to increase in frequency with age and with 
the duration of complaints. 

Post-operative cholangiograms, 479 in all, were studied. The conclusion 
drawn is that post-operative cholangiography is only of limited value, because 
the data obtained are too late. Possible causes are given of mistakes made 
in interpreting filling defects in the bile-ducts. Experiences with three patients 
with filling-defects on the post-operative cholangiograms, who showed no 
stones on re-operation, were adduced. In special cases operative cholangio- 
graphy is considered useful. 

On the ground of available data and by means of an inquiry it was tried 
to obtain an insight into the nature of post-operative complaints. Kidney 
disorders, diverticula of the colon, disorders of the stomach and duodenum, 
spasm of the papilla, psycholabile and nervous conditions were proportion- 
ately more frequently observed in patients with post-operative complaints 
(corresponding to the complaints before the operation) than in the total 
material. 

On investigating the aetiology of the post-operative complaints we were 
able to give a probable cause 61 times, a possible explanation 65 times and 
no explanation 92 times. 


H. VAN ANDEL, Enkele klinische en pathophysiologische beschouwingen 
over het catatonicprobleem. Groningen, Jan Haan, 1958 (102 p.). 
(Some clinical and patho-physiological observations on the problem 
of katatonia). 


In the first two chapters of this thesis the historical and clinical aspects 
of catatonia were subjected to a critical examination. 

The conclusion was that by diagnosing, the appearance of catatonic 
phenomena cannot be considered as pathognomonical for one definite 
illness. Although it is true, that the symptomatology is seen most with schizo- 
phrenics, yet it is by no means allowed to identify dementia praecox and 
catatonia with each other. 

On the whole it is accepted, that the catatonic syndrom is caused by 
functional organical changes, which find their origin in disorders of the 
metabolism. However it is not clear if the latter must be found primarily 
in the brain or somewhere else in the body. Hepatointestinal changes could 
eventually play an important part. 

In the third chapter the history of the experimental catatonia was 
described. It was concluded that there are a great many substances to 
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be found that can raise the phenomena with animals. Between these different 
drugs there appeared to be no chemical structure-relation, so that in no 
way information was obtained about the possibilities of further investigation 
with the patients. 

In the fourth chapter the physiological and pharmacological properties 
of serotonin and tryptamine were discussed. These drugs were chosen in 
order to study by them the catatonic syndrom with animals. This was done 
because they normally occur in the body. 

Serotonin is mainly found in the basal ganglia of the brain, while for 
the rest the digestive tract contains large quantities of the substance. 
Tryptamine would originate in the intestine under the influence of germs 
and can be destroyed in the liver. 

Both drugs would come from tryptophan. 

The object was to compare them with each other as to their catatoni- 
genic properties. 

In the fifth chapter were recorded the investigations with the substances 
mentioned. 

Serotonin suboccipetally injected with cats caused no catatonia. Trypta- 
mine did. The phenomena could last for days. If both substances were 
given after each other, they appeared to antagonize. From this it was 
concluded that they worked on the same receptors and could jostle each 
other away from them. 

The question was put now, whether a shortage of bound serotonin could 
be connected with the origin of catatonia after tryptamine. Reserpin, which 
liberates serotonin from the brain would cause a similar symptomatology 
then. This indeed appeared to be the case, which was a support to the 
train of thought mentioned. 

As the phenomena caused by serotonin are mainly of a parasympathetic 
disposition, it was thought possible that a lack of serotonin would be 
connected with a shortage in the working of acetylcholine. If this should 
be the case, then acetylcholine itself or possibly physostigmine, which 
as a so-called A. Ch.-inhibitor saves acetylcholine, would have to be able 
to abolish the catatonia. A total improvement appeared especially with 
psysostigmine. 

Quite fitting in with this discussion was the fact that atropin caused a 
strong tendency to catatonia, which effect was strengthened by tryptamine. 

Could it be possible now to obtain a further insight into the function of 
serotonin with regard to acetylcholine? 

From experiments taken on cavia-intestine it appeared that serotonin 
made the receptor more sensitive for A. Ch. This fact gave an oppor- 
tunity to find an explanation for all the phenomena established by the 
experiments. 

As the catatonia after bulbocapnine was also abolished by physostigmine, 
it could be concluded as a common principle, that the hypokinetic catatonic 
symptomatology was connected with a shortage of the working of acetylcho- 
line in definite parts of the brain. 

In the sixth chapter the author investigated the problem whether a similar 
mechanism could also be shown in the case of the patient. A considerable 
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improvement could be obtained with catatonic schizophrenics, when they 
were treated by physostigmine subcutaneously injected in a total quantity 
of 5 mg. ; 

To prevent the parasympathetic additional effects of physostigmine, all 
patients were premedicated by pro-banthine 20—25 mg., also given sub- 
cutaneously. 

In the case of the postencephalitical and hysterical forms of catatonia no 
therapeutic effect was obtained. 

Therefore it appeared to be in the schizophrenic catatonics only, that a 
lack of the working of A. Ch. could be connected with the origin of the 
symptomatology. 

Finally in the synthesis it was tried to come to a hypothesis about the 
pathophysiological background of the hypokinetic catatonic syndrom. 

It was supposed that a disturbance of conduction in the scope of the 
hypothalamus could cause the phenomena. 


In the Faculty of Science: 


H. C. HAMERS, The use of the proportional counter for nuclear measure- 
ments coincidence measurements on the decay of thallium 202. Den 
Haag, Uitgeverij Excelsior, 1957 (90 p.). 


E. DE BOER, Eelectron spin resonance absorption spectra of aromatic 
hydrocarbon mononegative and monopositive ions. Den Haag, Uit- 
geverij Excelsior, 1957 (55 p.). 


L. VLIJM, On the production of hormones in the thyroid gland of birds 
(cockerels). 1957 (65 p.). 


G. P. BROUWER, Ionisatie van argon door alphadeeltjes met verschillende 
energieén. Amsterdam, Drukkerij Van Soest, 1958 (84 p.). 
(Ionization of argon by alpha particles with different energies). 


J. VAN KLINKEN, De toepassing van het Poisson-proces in de actuariéle 
statistiek. 1958 (115 p.). 


(The application of the Poisson process in actuarial statistics). 


H. VERLEUR, Een gestandariseerde methode van papierelectroforese en 
haar waarde als klinisch diagnostisch hulpmiddel toegepast bij longcarci- 
noom. Den Haag, Uitgeverij Excelsior, 1958 (68 p.). 

(A standardized method of paper electroforesis and its value as clinical 
diagnostic aid applied in lung carcinoma). 


C. DE WAART, Some derivatives of diphenhydramine as inhibitors of the 
‘one metabolism. Amsterdam, Drukkerij Wan Soest, 1958 
80 p.). 


The problems connected with intermediary metabolism and the diphen- 
hydramine derivatives were approached from the theoretical as well as the 
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practical angle, taking as a starting point the barbiturates. Like these, the 
diphenhydramine derivatives reduce the oxygen consumption of the oxidative 
degradation of glucose. Most of them could be demonstrated to affect the 
dehydrogenases. The remaining derivatives were supposed to display their 
activity at a point further down in the respiratory chain. 

Particularly in respect of the alkyl-substituted compounds histamine 
has an antagonistic action at the concentrations used. With this statement 
it is suggested that there are optimum inhibitor/histamine concentrations, 
which will cause the appearance of effects hitherto unobserved. 

The decrease in pyruvic acid concentration during the metabolic process 
is due to accelerated conversion promoting the formation of amino acids. 
Accordingly, if the pyruvic acid concentration is not decreased, usually the 
animo acid content is not increased. The three-~ or fourfold increase of 
the quantities of glutamic acid and methionine during the metabolic process 
is remarkable. It is not affected by histamine. This reveals the dual character 
of the diphenhydramine derivatives: they inhibit the oxidative process and, 
in contrast, stimulate the formation of amino acids. 

Whether the accelerated amino acid synthesis is caused by “diversion” 
or by direct influences will have to be investigated. Likewise, P/O quotient 
measurements may throw more light on the histamine effect. 

Finally, we had not compounds enough at our disposal to draw a 
responsible conclusion about the connection between structure and action. 


In the Faculty of Arts: 


B. J. BROUWER, De houding van Idenburg en Colijn tegenover de Indo- 
nesische beweging. Kampen, J. H. Kok N.V., 1958, (203 p.). 
(The attitude of Idenburg and Colijn towards the Indonesian move- 
ment). 


This study deals with the attitude of the two most prominent antirevo- 
lutionary statesmen after the death of Abraham Kuyper (1920) towards the 
most important colonial problem confronting the Netherlands Government 
in the twentieth century in the Netherlands East Indies. 

After having been Governor General of this territory from 1909 till 1916, 
Idenburg (1861—1935) was Colonial Minister still from 1918 till 1919. To 
his death he enjoyed great authority as a colonial politician. 

His friend Colijn (1869—1944), congenial to him in mind and spirit, 
entered Dutch political life in 1909 after accomplishing a most honourable 
career in the Indies. Colijn’s interest in colonial policy remained very great. 
From 1933 to 1937 he was not only Prime Minister, but he was also at the 
head of the Colonial Office. 

As early as 1913 the rise of the native movement confronted Idenburg 
with great problems of policy. Quite soon after his resignation as Governor 
General this movement developed for a large part in a revolutionary- 
nationalistic direction. Especially in the periods 1918—1919 and 1927—1929 
the political development in the Netherlands Indies constantly engaged the 
attention of Dutch politicians. 

This study not only gives a description, but also an estimate of 
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the attitude of Idenburg and Colijn towards the Indonesian movement. 

The author highly regrets that he should have had to subject especially 
Colijn’s views to serious criticism. Colijn was blind to the justice and the 
irresistible force of Asiatic nationalism. One-sidedly intent on maintaining 
authority as he was, and considering the colonial problem too much from 
an economic point of view, he lost sight of a Christian colonial policy. 

Idenburg fell into these mistakes in a far less degree. He wanted to keep 
to the last the confidence of the Indonesian intellectuals or to regain it. 
His outlook on the colonial problem, like Colijn’s, retained, however, a 
patriarchal character. Like Kuyper Idenburg insisted on the Christianisation 
of the Indies as the primum verum of colonial policy. He never got down, 
however, to the problem whether the maintenance of colonial relations 
(which especially after the appearance of Soekarno about 1928 began to 
cause great embitterment among the native population) might in the long 
run be an obstacle in the way of the propagation of the Gospel. 


R. D. KNUDSEN, The idea of transcendence in the philosophy of Karl 
Jaspers. Kampen, J. H. Kok N.V., 1958 (200 p.). 


Since his early writings Jaspers has employed a variety of methods and 
has insisted that the self cannot be grasped theoretically. Breadth of view, 
however, can lead to a nihilistic non-committedness, whose only antidote 
appears to be a violently assumed position. In his Psychologie der Welt- 
anschauungen Jaspers holds that this alternative can be overcome in the 
spiritual life. In his Philosophie he seeks the concentration point deeper, by 
way of true selfhood (Existenz). In both instances we see Jaspers’ funda- 
mental dialectic and his proposed solution in the transcendence to a deeper 
source of substance and meaning, which is seen only in the dialectical 
tension of subject and object. 

In Jaspers’ dialectic the moment of unbounded openness is the result 
of the breakdown of the attempt to discover a known center of being and 
meaning. Instead of being able to grasp the truth, Jaspers says, one can only 
participate in various modes of truth. To be oneself, however, one must be 
anchored in a particular position. If one takes one’s final reference point 
within the known, the alternative between the groundlessness of critical 
thought and the narrowness of uncritical dogmatism appears unavoidable. 
It is in philosophical transcending that the awareness of the boundaries 
of the known appears. The dilemma is really overcome with the 
realization of true selfhood. True selfhood is not grasped directly; it is 
realized only in a transcending act, which occurs in the tension of the 
openness of the criticism of every ultimate position and the commitment 
to the confines of a position, which one freely assumes but which he 
sees as a necessity for himself. 

Though Existenz is out of its own origin, it is not in itself but only in 
relation to the world and to the transcendent. For Existenz the transcendent 
is seen in the cipher writing of myth, theologies, and metaphysics. We see 
Jaspers’ fundamental dialectic again, for one must be rooted in the cipher 
that is the speech of the transcendent for him, yet he must realize that the 
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transcendent can speak to others in terms which must appear to him to 
be untruth. 

When we try to approach Jaspers critically, saying e.g. that he is 
irrational or that his criticism of positions is possible only in terms of a 
position, we encounter a difficulty. His objection is disqualified as being 
possible only because he has made a tacit objectification, because he 
has not transcended to the concentration point, which is not seen directly 
but only in the antinomy. If Jaspers is to appeal to a transcendence through 
the antinomy, however, he cannot set one aspect of reality starkly and un- 
dialectically over against the other. It seems that Jaspers sets true selfhood 
in antithesis to all structure. A closer analysis shows that true selfhood is 
dialectically related to structure, but that there is no law to which the self 
must conform to be itself. Jaspers’ view demands that he sever existential 
truth from general validity. This is impossible. To remove the self from 
structure problems is also impossible, for the self cannot be understood 
apart from the divinely given cosmic order. Further, if the dialectic of 
structure and structurelessness in the self is to be the means of rising above 
all standpoints, it cannot have a specific sense. But the dialectic is seen 
to have the sense of abstract free forming and abstract respect for one’s 
past and for tradition that is the sense of the historical aspect of reality. 
The rejection of the claim of anything given to have universal validity is in 
the interests of human freedom. Jaspers dialectic is ultimately that of nature 
and freedom. The dialectic itself has its origin in a hypostatization of theo- 
retical thought, which Jaspers disqualifies in transcending, but which he 
never really overcomes. Since antinomy is the result of this hypostatization, 
the idea of a transcendence through the antinomy must be seen as the 
veiling of the possibility of a true transcendental critique of theoretical 
thought. 


C. C. F. GORDIJN, Bewegingsonderwijs in het onderwijs en opvoedings- 
totaal. Kampen, J. H. Kok N.V., 1958 (239 p.). 
(The theory of movement in the totality of education). 


In this thesis it is investigated to what extent “movement eductation” 
may be considered as an integrated structural part of the present entity of 
the educational system. 

After it has appeared from an experimental investigation made for this 
purpose that neither a positive nor a negative correlation can be thought 
of, a description is given of what modifications should be introduced into 
the educational system in the general subjects of instruction and in movement 
education which may lead to an integrated educational system. Subsequently 
a theory about movement education is built up. 

Because tuition and education are most closely interwoven with the ways 
of thinking and the cultural circumstances of the period in which they occur, 
a research is made into the historical causes which have made our educational 
system the intellectualistic system it is today, and which is so vehemently 
opposed by the advocates of educational reform. 

This tendency to make education too intellectualistic is not only character- 
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istic of the teaching of theoretical subjects but also of movement education. 

When discussing the educational methods of Decroly, Kerschensteiner 
and Stellwag, it appears that all of them are directed towards integration 
of the entire educational system and of the educational system in its entirety 
with daily social life. This leads us to seek a starting-point from where the 
integration of the educational system can be found. In this thesis, therefore, 
the ego as ordering principle which in the course of its development 
appropriates its qualities, is chosen as a starting-point of the thoughts on 
education generally. The ego carries on and conducts its development and 
gives full scope to its talents. The course of development is no resultant of 
co-operative forces; native capacity and environment, which powers are 
united in the development in such a way that a co-ordination of structural 
native capacities arises, which then are markedly directed towards the sur- 
rounding life. The development is seen as an appropriating activity of the 
ego. The ego which originally possesses its qualities only anonymously, and 
thereafter discovers them as existing and subsequently uses them practically 
without any more intention than to learn to know them in order eventually 
to use them in an intentional, directed and appropriating sense. 

The achievement leads to the reliance on the discovered and appropriated 
ability to act. This increase of reliance leads to a capacity to use adequately 
the functional possibilities that have now been disclosed, discovered and 
appropriated. From the ego in its relation and connection with all that 
surrounds it, the road to the integration is found. 

The ego develops from ‘having’ to ‘being’, from being capable of doing 
to actively being able to do. The subject-matter must be arranged in 
accordance with this course of development and not in accordance with 
the order of the object which is taught to the child. 

The teaching of languages should not be planned in accordance with 
grammar, and history not in a chronological order and a ‘movement 
education’ not in accordance with the possibilities of movement of the 
joints. The primary planning must be built up in accordance with the inner 
experience of the child when getting into contact with the subject taught. 
The first question should be whether the activity of appropriating is 
stimulated by the subject-matter to discover and disclose the latent native 
capacities. In that case tuition is at the same time education. So long as 
the educational system predominantly turns the attention to the development 
of the human functions which the child has already got, it is impossible to 
get anywhere near the pedagogic level where the most important thing is 
what the child is and will become. 

The desired opening up and stimulation of the appropriating activity 
of the ego is not fostered by the practice of drilling pupils by repetition, 
which method is still frequently applied. This stimulation is rather effectuated 
by teaching the child to find out how to use the existing resources. 
The child is constantly faced with a problem situation adapted to his 
personality and age, which moves him inwardly, which tempts him to find 
a solution for the problem. The subsequent achievement increases the 
reliance on his own functionality. 

In the eductional system too much stress has been laid on the isolated 
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functions of the child such as thinking, feeling, moving, etc. In this thesis 
all the emphasis is on the thinking and moving child, which should be 
trained into disciplined thinking and moving, within the framework of 
the educational system. 

In the second part of this dissertation a theory about movement 
education is built up, in which the ego as an ordering principle in the 
development of the child forms the starting-point. The seventh chapter 
is concerned with the profoundly changed views held nowadays in respect 
of the body. As soon as we study the human body as an object, and try to 
see it detached, loose from man acting within the framework of his human 
relationships, the right view on the human body is obscured. Every 
abstracting of the body brings physical education and movement eductation 
on a wrong track. The mystery of the relation mind-psyche-soma remains 
an obscurity. In the eighth chapter several opinions about this relation 
are discussed. In this chapter it is propounded that man in his entirety 
is a religious being and that the essential feature of the ego is its religious- 
ness. The ego as nucleus of a personality indicates the concentrated entire 
man. In this critical study of man a distinction is made between the ego 
or mind and psyche-soma. The psychosomatic totality is an entity in which 
human nature manifests itself. 

The ego or mind is the person, the nucleus of the human being; the 
mind is the immortal directional principle, which makes man into man. 
So a duality: EGO or mind and psyche-soma is accepted; however this 
includes by no means have to assume dualism. 

The view on man in his human relationships is largely determined by 
his philosophy of life. That this influence is also continued in the study 
of the internal organization of man is discussed in the following chapter 
on the person and his structure. 

The structure of the person as given by Lersch, is compared with the 
structure of a person given by Waterink. There are many factual re- 
semblances between the two theories. Owing to differences in the funda- 
mental starting-point a totally different picture of the human person arises, 
however. 

With Lersch the ego is a formal idea. Self is the indication of the person 
proper, but this self is created only, when the first and the second zone, 
the ego function and the endothyme ground, cooperate integratedly. The 
point of coincidence of the endothyme ground and the upper structure 
of the person, Waterink finds in the central ego, as the innermost core 
and focus of the entire man, and not in the encounter of the two zones 
in the surrounding world. With Lersch the ego is not the religious nucleus 
and least of all pre-functional. The pre-functional ego of Waterink cannot 
be compared with the self of Lersch either, which is only created after the 
integrated co-operation of the two zones, so after the integration has been 
completed. 

The layers of the structure of the personality are mentioned in the 
following chapter and further discussed, in their structural connectedness 
and in their directeedness to communication with all that is not ego. 

When studying these structures it appears that human movement through 
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all these zones is constituted in their structural connectedness. Therefore 
it is necessary that movement education is directed to the discovery and 
disclosure and internal integration of these native capacity zones. 

After these introductory chapters the movement of man in its specific 
qualities can be discussed. The movement theories of Buytendijk, Van den 
Berg, Sartre, Van der Drift are dealt with for the purpose of orientation 
in this field of research. 

The classification of the wealth of human movements is made at the 
end of the chapter with the aid of the data acquired. This classification 
is entirely applied to movement education. Human movement is affected 
both by internal and external factors. It is determined by influences from all 
zones of the personality structure. Human movement is a way of behavior. 
It is a relationship between subject and object. 

And in this very subject-object relation we find the principle of classific- 
ation which is applicable for the movement education. 

The movement motivation may be either predominantly subjective or 
predominantly objective, or result from an interrelation between subject 
and object. We find three chapters of human movement planned in 
accordance with movement motivation: 

A. The objectifying modality of human moving. This is called objecti- 
fying, because the object is predominant and in the continuance of the 
movement causes the subject to be assimilated with the action of movement. 

Example: The movements which are strongly determined by rhythm. In 
this case we have to do with immediate expression. 

B. The subjectifying modality of human moving. This is called subjecti- 
fying because the subject expresses itself to the other representatively. 

C. The functional modality of human movement on the basis of the inter- 
action subject-object. In this case the movements are constituted by the 
interplay of intimacy and outside world, and are also determined by the 
desired, subsequent result of the action. 

In all three chapters the motivation pattern is the result of the relation 
experiencing, integrating and regulating activity of the ego. Here a classi- 
fication of movement is given, which unlike that made in antiquated didactics 
issues from the object, in this case the movement in accordance with outward 
form, but which proceeds from the acting ego which relates to the object. 

In the next chapter the purpose of movement education is defined 
as follows: 

“To conduct the child towards a personally-harmonious and adequate 
moving, by helping the child in the discovery, disclosure, appropriation and 
coordination of the movement constituents occurring in man as an individual 
and in his relationships to other men.’ The harmony referred to here is 
the one between developing man and his world, between all internal and 
interindividual movement constituents. 

A further working-out of the component parts to which movement 
education should be directed further determines the definition. 

Movement education assists the child in: 


1. learning to carry out accurately defined, ego-related movement 
figures; 
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2. learning to follow the objective, also constituting movement, factors; 

3. learning to move representatively; 

4. learning to find the synthesis of the dancing space and the “intentional” 

space. 

5. learning to find the harmony between elegance and functionality 

towards a pleasing movement. 

6. learning to move adequately in the many situations of life which 

require a motory adaptation. 

7. the subjecting of movement to a movement discipline. 

8. learning to walk, to jump, throw, do gymnastic exercises, row, swim, 

playing games, for the sake of their intrinsic value. 

The first four points indicate what has to be done, whilst the last four 
points rather emphasize how to teach these subjects, or in other words, the 
first four points determine what subject-matter must be included in the 
curriculum, whilst in the case of the last four points more stress is laid 
on the method of teaching. 

All subject-matter that does not stimulate the acquisition of exercise in 
these eight points, should be rejected. Besides the eight educational aims 
mentioned, no other aims need be attracted. 

Movement education must guide the pupil in his exercises aiming at 
disclosure and development of all structures which play a part in his move- 
ment life. 

Movement education derives its meaning from the fact that it is 
subservient to the making of man into an independent personality serving 
God in accordance with the Scriptures, fitted and prepared to spend all 
the talents which he received from him in His honour and of the benefit 
of His creature, in all the human relationships where God mag have placed 
him. 

Because movement education serves this purpose, no educational program 
should do without it. 

In an appendix the theory of human movement found in this study is 
applied to the movement therapy for patients in mental homes. 


C. G. SEERVELD, Benedetto Croce’s earlier theories and Heer y criticism. 
Kampen, J. H. Kok N.V., 1958 (117 p.). 


The writer takes a critical philosophical look at the development of 
Croce’s thought from the beginning until the first World War. Although 
all Croce’s works are treated, his aesthetic theory and literary criticism are 
made the focal point of the analysis. 

First, Croce’s revolutionary post-Marx temper and early preoccupation 
with problems of art and historiography is laid bare. Then it is made clear 
that in 1900 Croce’s anti-positivistic new idealism took a definite philo- 
sophical position: an inconsequent empirical theory of knowledge supported 
by an ontology orientated toward the penultimate conception of Aristotle, 
+ 330—+ 327 (cf. e.g. Metaphysica K). Next, the writer shows that 
Croce changed his systematic view of reality in 1904 for a Spirit philosophy. 
This famous Spirit philosophy of Croce is demonstrated from the texts 
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to be kindred to the pneumatic alteration Galen made of the ultimate, 
monarchic conception of Aristotle. In a short, closing perspective the lines 
for exposition of the later Croce are sketched: a Platonizing Averroism. 
During this later period Croce finally broke away from his rationalistic late 
idealism and joined the current Lebensphilosophie. 

Working thus with the typological historiography of philosophy which 
Professor Vollenhoven has developed, the writer has been able to correct 
several bad mistakes that have plagued Croce studies. Negatively, he has 
carefully supported the fact that Croce never was a neo-Hegelian and that 
Croce always remained a dualist. Positively, he has posited that Croce I 
(before 1904) was a rather close Platonizing version of early Windelband 
and Rickert’s position, and that Croce II (1904—1915) thought in a way 
similar to that of the late Schelling, Blondel and others. Not Hegel, but Hume 
and Berkeley, it is asserted, should form the backdrop for understanding 
the problematics of Croce’s Absolute Spiritualism. 

The antinomies inherent in Croce’s earlier aesthetic theories are unmasked, 
and the role they play in the troubled course of his thought is set forth. 
The reciprocal influence and interplay of Croce’s theory and practice of 
literary criticism is also delineated. In the concluding section, in a polemic 
with Croce, the writer suggests certain systematic precisions basic to a 
sound aesthetics. 

The various philosophical appraisals of Croce listed in the appended 
bibliography are each followed by thumbnail critiques. 


J. HOFER, Proeve van een typologie van de jeugd van 12—20 jaar in de 
Friese Wouden vergeleken met die in de Friese Weidestreek. Handels- 
drukkerij Friesch Dagblad, 1958 (154 p.). 

(Specimen of a typology of the youth from 12 to 20 in the Frisian 
woods as compared with that of the Frisian pasture district). 


In order to be able to give a specimen of a typology of the young people 
from 12—20 years in ‘“The WaAlds” (the eastern part of the province of 
Friesland), we examined them and compared them with the young people 
of the Meadow region (western part of the province). These two regions 
are separated by a wide strip of land which from of old has had a more 
floating population. 

Both the “Wéalds’” and the Meadow region have had to fight for the 
preservation of their cultivated lands: the former against the wastage of 
their land, the latter against the water. 

The “Walds” were weaeker economically; the meadow was from ancient 
times Friesland’s shipping area and also prosperous agriculturally. 

In the eyes of the “Klaikers” (inhabitants of the Meadow Region) the 
“Waldtsjers” (inhabitants of the Wéa4alds) were “poor devils”. The 
“Klaikers” had no high opinion of the ‘‘Walden’” region with its sandy 
grounds, heath and moorland and its poor population. 

This is shown by their popular rhymes. The prosperity, however, which 
was found in the “Wa4lds” as well, was less ostentatious there. 

Structural and hidden unemployment harassed the ‘‘Walds” during the 
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first half of this century and was the cause of its present backwardness. 
In 1950 the region of the ‘“WéAlds’” was declared a development area. The 
Government offered financial aid and encouraged industrialisation. The 
Meadow region, which became an agricultural area again in the 20th 
century, has much less unemployment. The natural increase in population 
surplus for which there was no work in the agricultural sector, migrated, 
whereas the “WaAldtsjer” as a rule does not like to leave his native country, 
because he does not wish to dispense with the support of his familiar 
community. He is more a collectivist, whereas the ‘‘Klaiker’” is more an 
individualist. 

The young people in both regions undergo the influence of their milieu. 
“The heritage furnishes the possibilities, the environment and the community 
decide indirectly on the question which of these possibilities will be 
realised’’. 1 

In the working-class families in the “Wé4lds” the mother (grand-mother) 
usually dominates. In the Meadow Region it is is a rule the father who 
ultimately takes the important decisions, in the families. 

In the “Wéalds” it is in fact the community that is limitative for all the 
doings of the individual. Hence there is also less individuation in the expe- 
riences. The Meadow Region forms a contrast in this respect with the 
“Walds”. Here the individual reveals greater independence. 

We also investigated qualities of character. For this the Rorschachtest, 
the Z-test, the Baumtest and the Wartegg were used. The results were as 
follows. 

The population of the Meadow Region proves to be more self-assured. 
The “Wéaldtsjers” are more aggressive, more emotional and vehement than 
the “‘Klaikers”. 

The “Waldtsjer” is quicker in his reaction than the prudent ‘‘Klaiker’. 
He is also more boisterous, the “Klaiker” is more thoughtful and quiet. 

Towards strangers the ‘“WaAldtsjer’’ is more adaptive, wheras the 
“Klaiker’ is inclined to follow a wait-and-see policy. 

The “WaAldtsjer” is more light-hearted, the ‘‘Klaiker” is melancholy. 

Humour is to be found in the “WaAlds”, not so much in the Meadow 
Region. 

The “Waldtsjer” is rather disposed to assert his own will against better 
knowledge and judgement. 

In the “Wé4lds” action is more purposeful, in the Meadow Region more 
purposive, conscious of purpose. 

The “WéAldtsjer” is more exacting than the “Klaiker”’. 

The ‘“Wéaldtsjer” is more bound to his native soil. Once the decision has 
been taken to migrate, he will in most cases adapt himself to the foreign 
country. In the region of the meadows it has for many generations been 
customary for part of the youth to seek a livelihood elsewhere, which has 
increased the preparedness to migrate. The “WaAldtsjer’” is more quick in 


1 J. Waterink, Erfelijkheid en opvoeding (Heredity and education), p. 12, 
quoted by H. R. Wijngaarden in Hoofdproblemen der Uolwassenheid (Main 
problems of the adult, p. 69.) 
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taking his decisions, but is on the other hand more disposed to shrink from 
the consequences of his or her decisions. 

He is also more apt to spend money and more inclined to identification. 
He is less persevering, less apt to put off things than the ‘‘Klaiker”. 

He is less intelligent, but more artful than the “Klaiker”’. 

The level of intelligence in the Meadow Region is higher than in the 
“Walds”’. 

Memory is more reliable in the Meadow Region. 

In the ‘“WaAlds” the imagination is more lively and fertile. 

In the Meadow Region the intelligence tests yielded for the 18—20 
year-olds an I.Q. of 103,6 (for the boys) and 100,7 (for the girls). In the 
“Walds” these figures were 99,5 for the boys and 98,2 for the girls. 

The concentration of attention in the Meadow Region is better than that 
in the ‘“WAlds” for boys as well as for girls from 12—18. In both areas 
the girls from 12—18 attained the greatest speed; but they were behind 
the boys of that age (in both areas). 

As regards working speed boys and girls do not differ much. This applies 
to both areas. In point of technical aptitude the boys in the Meadow 
Region are slightly better than those of the same age in the “WaAlds”. 

The manual skill is somewhat better in the ‘““Walds”. 

With the persons tested we find: 

Manifest lefthandedness among boys (in the Meadow region): 14,8 % 


girls (ss ” oy ” ) : 7,1 % 
boys (in the ““WaAlds’’): IB. 
6,3 % 


For the Netherlands the percentage is 10. 

For both areas Frisian is the language used in every-day life. 

The majority of the young people take no interest in politics. 

The number of non-church-goers is greatest in the southern ‘““Waélds”. 
66 % of the young people in the agricultural sector have to choose a trade 
in another sector when leaving the elementary school. 

The birth rate in the Meadow Region decreased from 27,61 per thousand 
(1947) to 23,01 per thousand (1955). 

In the “Wéalds” it decreased from 26,52 per thousand (1947) to 22,32 
(1955). 

Criminality: The percentages of offences (theft; indecency; cruelty; mis- 
behaviour). For the “Wéalds”: boys 1,73; girls 0,38. For the Meadow 
Region: boys 1,58; girls: 0,27. 

The number of cases examined was: 

For the “WaAlds’”’: 947 boys and 553 girls from 12 to 20 years old on a 
total number of inhabitants of 168031 (in 1955). 

For the Meadow Region: 573 boys and 427 girls on a total population of 
78734 (in 1955), 


D. KUYPER, Varia Dracontiana. Den Haag, Drukkerij Van Haeringen, 
1958 (109 p.). 
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In the Faculty of Economics: 


J. G. KNOL, Aard en taak van de monetaire politiek. Utrecht, N.V. 
A. Oosthoek Ulitgeversmij., 1957 (137 p.). 
(Nature and task of monetary policy). 


In this study we bring together some questions respecting monetary policy. 

That is why there are questions in this study of which many have not 
been answered. However, that is not the most important thing, for it was 
our intention to give monetary policy a broader basis than the narrow 
economic. 

For measures in monetary policy should not merely be gauged by 
economic norms, if only because monetary authority does not go by 
monetary standards only. This authority will always be discounting the 
consequences for the economic aspect as well as the consequences for 
society as a whole. 

In this study some aspects were discussed, which should be considered 
as being of essential importance for a correct judgement of monetary policy 
at iarge. A discussion in detail of all the aspects of this problem was 
necessarily out of the question. That is why in this study an “‘ideal’’ and 
“typical” atmosphere is prevalent. There are abstractions and exaggerations, 
but nevertheless we have tried not to interfere with the real forces of 
cosmic reality too drastically. 

Because of this the acceptance of norms as constituent factors of reality 
runs like a thread through this study. In our opinion, reality can never 
exist without acceptance of the norms. But this implies that an analysis of 
reality cannot be true without recognizing the importance of the normative 
character of cosmic reality. In order to come to this conclusion we first 
investigated the normative character of economic science. 

This normativity appeared to be not applicable to economic policy only. 
If economic science is to rise above formal “Spielerei’, or if it is to 
be really of service in human endeavour and in the development of human 
knowledge and ability, then economic science cannot dispense with the 
introduction of norms. From this point of view we approached the science 
of economic policy. 

It appeared that behind economic policy the urge towards as wished-for 
economic order by the responsible authorities should be seen. 

Therefore monetary policy will be carried out in such a way that 
manipulating with the flow of money is an instrument in the quest for an 
efficient economic order. 

In order to arrive at a correct insight into the possibilities of monetary 
policy we studied its specific efficiency, which should be regarded in 
perspective with stabilisation. We investigated some problems connected with 
the stabilisation of price level and national income. In this aspect we asked 
special attention for the stabilisation of the money-market. The equilibrium 
of the markets for goods will be secured by market-mechanism ie. by 
economic forces. The goal of monetary authorities ought to be the stabi- 
lisation of the money-market. In doing so we found that economists hold 
different opinions, some stressing the importance of real relations only, 
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whereas others saw the possibility of stimulating these relations by means 
of monetary measures. 

These differences were ultimately reduced to differences of time. 
Monetary policy in the short run can now serve as a means to acquire 
the necessary stability, whereas long-run policy will primarily be directed 
towards formation of new capital and in this way assure full-employment 
in the long run. In an open economy two objectives are to be distinguished, 
namely full employment and the equilibrium of the balance of payments. 
We concentrated our attention on the choice of the standard and we found 
that the system with free rates of exchange was a good one to establish 
the convertibility of money and therefore favourable for full-employment 
and balance of payments-~equilibrium. 

It is true that in this chapter the choice of standard was approached 
from a purely economic point of view, but motives lying outside the 
economic field in the narrow sense of the word, were raised. 

At the end of this study we discussed general efficiency. This general 
efficiency is concerned with the form of economic order as a part of a 
society, which should be considered worth pursuing. Here too, the necessity 
of knowing the norms of society appeared to be evident, in case we do 
not want to run the risk of creating an efficient policy. This efficiency 
was especially directed towards economic order and economic activity. In 
further support of this, we entered upon cheap-money policy and the 
policy of neutral money. From this it appeared that monetary policy 
should not be committed to fixed objectives, but should in general create 
favourable conditions by manipulating with the flow of money and the 
rates of exchange. 

These conditions, however, can only be favourable if they harmonise 
with the forces of society as a whole. 

Fundamentally an effective monetary policy can only be efficient on 
the basis of a correct insight into the standards prevailing in reality. 


F. J. DU PLESSIS, Wisselkoersmanipulasie as instrument vir die ekono- 
miese politiek van die owerheid. Amsterdam, Uitgeverij Van Soest, 
1958 (230 p.). 

(Manipulation of the rate of exchange as an instrument for the econo- 
mic policy of the Government). 


To give the English speaking economist an indication of the contents 
of this monograph a short summary can be presented. 

The main purpose of this thesis is to provide an answer to the following 
question: Will exchange rate manipulation, as such, be an effective instru- 
ment for the achievement of certain goals for the economic policy of the 
typical Western State? In answering this question the procedure was as 
follows. First of all a few remarks were made about the place of the 
monograph in the study of economics—an integration of part of the theory 
of economic policy with part of the theory of international economic 
relations—, about the method of analysis—a macro-economic taxonomic 
approach, sometimes in comparative static—sometimes in dynamic terms—, 
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and a definition was presented for exchange rate manipulation. The next 
step was to provide a survey of the development of exchange rate theory, 
mainly during the last two decades, with special reference to the way in 
which a manipulation of the exchange rate would influence the behavior 
of the economic system. A detailed analysis was made of the critical values 
for the elasticities necessary for a normal development of the balance of 
payments as result of a manipulation and special attention has been paid to 
the part played by income changes in this behavior system. 

With the aid of the acquired knowledge about the behavior system the 
effectiveness of the instrument was analysed to achieve a) balance of 
payments equilibrium, b) full employment, c) a wanted pattern of income 
distribution, and d) a required growth rate of national income for the 
employment of productive capacity. Cases b) c) and d) were analysed 
with reference to the simultaneous requirements of balance of trade 
equilibrium. The general procedure was to define the goal, then to indicate 
the way in which a manipulation of the instrument would influence the 
phenomena which are responsible for the achievement of the goal and next 
to deduce conclusions about the effectiveness of the instrument. In chapter 
V we deviated somewhat from this general procedure in the sense that the 
effectiveness of the instrument was analysed by means of its ability to 
neutralize any adverse movement from the goal as a result of autonomous 
changes in the phenomena on which the achievement of the goal rests. 

The practical applications of the conclusions at which we arrived are 
necessarily limited and subject to the often unrealistic assumptions necessary 
for a clearcut analysis, but on the other hand this simplification makes it 
possible to get a good view of the principles involved. 

Although it is impossible to summarize the conclusions in any sensible 
way, it can be put in general that the instrument as such will only be 
effective in a very limited number of cases. Usually the effectiveness can be 
improved by introducing more instruments, but there are some cases in which 
the instrument will be totally ineffective and even economically dangerous 
to use. In any case it is made clear that exchange rate manipulation is one 
of the most delicate instruments of economic policy and must therefore be 
handled with the utmost care and discretion. 


REVIEW OF BOOKS 


SHORTER NOTICES 


L. Verduin, Toward a Theistic Creationism. 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Baker Book House, n.y. (16 pp.) 


Probably a reprint of an article in 
some periodical. The author opposes 
the deistic conception of creation. He 


accepts the idea of process and of 
progress and of exploitation of in- 
herent potential in creation. 


Gottfried W. Locher, Im Geist und in der Wahrheit. Die Reformatorische 
Wendung im Gottesdienst zu Ziirich. Neukirchen Kreis Moers, 
Buchhandlung des Erziehungsvereins, 1957 (38 pp.). 


The pamphlet appears as Heft 11 
in the series Nach Gottes Wort re- 
formiert. The author, who was 
minister at Riehen near Basle and 
who became known by his writings 
on the theology of Zwingli, particu- 
larly his Die Theologie Zwingli’s im 
Lichte seiner Christologie (1, 1952), 
is now professor in Berne. The 
booklet contains a paper read by 
him in September, 1956 at Siegen 
(Westphalia). It is well documented 
and gives us a clear insight into the 
reformatory turn brought about at 
Ziirich in church liturgy by Zwingli’s 
preaching. The author’s aim is to 
make Zwingli stand before us in his 
own, distinctive character distinguish- 
ing him from Luther. In doing this 
he is free from one-sidedness, as may 
appear from a remark in note 76 in 
connexion with confession which 
Zwingli, unlike Luther, wholly re- 
jected: “Der Calvinismus beweist 
seinen Gkumenischen Character auch 


hier darin dass er zum iiberlegenen 
Sowohl-als-auch gelangt’’. After two 
introductory chapters dealing with 
the connexion between public 
worship and life and with liturgy in 
the Medieval Church, the author 
discusses successively preaching, 
the Lord’s Supper, confession and 
prophecy. Of prophecy he declares 
that perhaps it is ‘‘dasjenige, das die 
weitesten und tiefsten Wirkungen 
auf den gesamten Protestantismus 
ausgetibt hat’. 

When he says on page 7 that 
Geneva was Protestant long before 
Calvin appeared there, he expresses 
himself somewhat too strongly. Not 
quite six months before Calvin's 
arrival the definitive decision had 
been taken at Geneva, and when 
Calvin was kept there by Farel in the 
summer of 1536, the Reformation 
work proper had still to be under- 
taken. 
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James M. Ghysels, The Great Physician. Messages of Courage for the 
Sick and Shut-in. Grand Rapids, Mich., Baker Book House, 1957 (48 pp.). 


The author who retired from the 
active ministry, labors at Grand 
Rapids as convalescent home chaplain 
among the sick and aged under the 


sponsorship of the Evangelical Mi- 
nisterial Association. In this booklet 
he gives ten meditations in simple 
language going to the heart. 


American Calvinism. A Survey. 
Edited by Jacob T. Hoogstra for the Calvinistic Action Committee. 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Baker Book House, 1957 (137 pp.) 


This book contains the papers 
read at the Calvinistic Conference 
held in Grand Rapids, June 20, 21, 
1956, and some of the discussions 
that followed. 


The collaborators are H. H. 
Meeter, Imre Bertalan, John H. 
Gerstner, Paul Woolley, Donald 
F. Tweedie, J. Moody McDill, 


Jerome de Jong, Jacob T. Hoogstra, 
Cornelius Jaarsma and M. Eugene 
Oosterhaven, representatives of 
various Presbyterian and Reformed 
Churches in U.S.A. who all profess 
Calvinism. 

It is a very helpful book, mainly 
in giving a survey of contemporary 
American Calvinism. There are chap- 
ters about American Calvinism until 
the twentieth century; American 
Calvinism in the twentieth century; 
Ecclesiastical Survey of the North- 
aestern Region; Ecclesiastical Survey 
of the Southern Region; Ecclesias- 


tical Survey of the Midwestern 
Region. 
The two chapters about the 


prospects of Calvinism in America 
are intersting too; these prospects 
are treated separately with reference 


to education and to theology. 

In his paper Paul Woolley criti- 
cizes the National Council and the 
World Council of Churches, other 
ecumenical movements too, but he 
speaks appreciatingly of the Re- 
formed Ecumenical Synod. I quote 
the following utterance: “There is 
potential value of a high order in the 
Reformed Ecumenical Synod and in 
the International Association for Re- 
formed Faith and Action. One 
through the Chruches, the other 
through individuals, presents the 
possibility of effective common labor 
and American representation is ap- 
parently growing in both. If they 
are to realize their promise, they will 
have to be willing to speak forth- 
rightly on the basis of some firm 
underpinning.” 

I call attention to Woolley’s view 
that the two great questions to be 
dealt with are the centralization of 
ecclesiastical authority and _ the 
Scriptural validity of neo-orthodoxy. 

There are some misprints; the date 
1566 instead of 1556 on page 10 is 
annoying. 


D. NAUTA 


The articles in this number of the Free University Quarterly were contri- 
buted by: 


Professor Dr. G. J. D. Aalders. 

Professor Aalders was born in 1914. He studied Classical Literature at 
the Free University, and obtained his degree in 1943 on a thesis Het Derde 
Boek van Plato’s Leges (The Third Book of Plato’s Leges). Since 1947 he 
is Professor Ordinarius of Greek and Roman Public Institutions, and of 
Ancient History. 


Dr. J. Veldkamp. 

Dr. Veldkamp was born in 1881. He studied English Literature at the 
University of Amsterdam and took his degree in 1923 on a thesis entitled 
Samuel Butler the author of Hudibras. From 1954 to 1958 he was Lecturer 
of modern English Literature in the Free University. 


Mr. D. van der Meulen Sr. 

Mr. Van der Meulen was born in 1894. He studied Indology at the Uni- 
versity of Leyden and afterwards attended lectures on the Arabic language. 
From 1917 to 1948 he was in Indonesia as a resident, during which time he 
went twice as an ambassador to Tjedda in Arabia. 


THE PLACE AND PURPOSE OF THE SACRAMENTS* 


A sacrament is defined in the Catechism of the Church of England 
as “an outward and visible sign of an inward and spiritual grace given 
unto us, ordained by Christ Himself, as a means whereby we receive 
the same, and a pledge to assure us thereof”. In brief, it is a sign, a 
means, and a pledge. 

A sacrament is a sign: that is, it is not intended as a mere empty 
ceremony or frivolous spectacle, for a sign is necessarily significant. 
Thus the outward symbols of the Christian sacraments point meaning- 
fully beyond themselves to a deep spiritual reality. This in turn re- 
guires that there should be a certain similitude, a symbolical appro- 
priateness, of the sign to the reality which it signifies—but not an 
identity, else it would not be a sign, but the reality itself. Accordingly 
Augustine declares that “if sacraments had not some point of real 
resemblance to the things of which they are the sacraments, they would 
not be sacraments at all’’?; Archbishop Whitgift speaks of “the 
similitude which sacraments have with the things whereof they be 
sacraments’ *; and Richard Hooker observes that “the inward grace 
of sacraments may teach what serveth best for their outward form” *. 
“When in baptism our bodies are washed with water, we are taught 
that our souls are washed in the blood of Christ’, explains Bishop 
Jewel. “The outward washing or sprinkling represents the sprinkling 
and washing which is wrought within us: the water signifies the blood 
eGhrst*. 

The significance of the sign resides, however, not only in its sym- 
bolical appropriateness, but even more so in the words or doctrine with 
which its institution is associated, Thus Augustine (so frequently quoted 


1 In this article the author has given particular, though not exclusive, attention 


to the writings of the English divines of the sixteenth century. 

2 Augustine of Hippo, 354—430: Epistle XCVIII, to Boniface. 

3 John Whitgift, 1530—1604, Archbishop of Canterbury: Tract. XXI, in Works 
(Parker Society), Vol. III, p. 383. 

4 Richard Hooker, 1554—1600: Ecclesiastical Polity, V, \viii, 1. 

5 John Jewel, 1522—1571, Bishop of Salisbury: A Treatise of the Sacraments, 
in Works (Parker Society), Vol. II, p. 1101. 
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by our Reformers) writes: “The word is added to the element and 
there results the sacrament, as if itself also a kind of visible word” °; 
and, on another occasion: “Material symbols are nothing else than 
visible speech” 7. As William Tyndale remarks, “the sacrament doth 
much more vehemently print lively the faith, and make it sink down 
in the heart, than do bare words only: as a man is more sure of that 
he heareth, seeth, feeleth, smelleth, and tasteth, than that he heareth 
only” ®. 

This word which, audible in preaching, becomes visible in the sacra~ 
ment is essentially the word of the Gospel. It is the word of Christ, 
or about Christ, who Himself is the Incarnate Word of God. The 
authority of a Christian sacrament is the authority of Christ Himself, 
who by adding His word to the element transformed it into a sacra- 
ment. “It was of necessity’, says Hooker, “that the words of express 
declaration taken from the very mouth of our Lord Himself should be 
added unto visible elements, that the one might infallibly teach what 
the other do most assuredly bring to pass’ *®. Therefore those only 
are properly Christian sacraments which are sacraments of the Gospel, 
instituted by Christ Himself, or, as Article XXV *° puts it, “ordained 
of Christ our Lord in the Gospel” 1. 

The number of the sacraments is by this definition limited to two, 
namely, Baptism and Holy Communion, and this delimitation is in 
harmony with the mind of the Church since the earliest centuries. Of 
course, by broadening the definition it is possible to increase the number 
of the sacraments, even to the extent of viewing the entire universe 
as full of sacramental significance. The number of seven sacraments 
on which the Roman Church now insists can claim no greater antiquity 
than the twelfth century and, notwithstanding the fulminations of the 
Council of Trent’, has rightly been rejected by the Protestant 
Churches. The comment of Bishop Andrewes is to the point: ‘“For 
more than a thousand years the number of seven sacraments was never 


$ Augustine: Tract. LXXX, 3, on the Gospel of John. 

7 Augustine: Con. Faust., XIX, 16. 

8 William Tyndale, 1494—1536, translator of the Bible and Reformation 
martyr: A Brief Declaration of the Sacraments, in Doctrinal Treatises (Parker 
Society), p. 360. 

® Hooker: Loe. cit. 

7 Of the Thirty-Nine Articles of Religion of the Church of England. 
_ 1 Cf. also Article XIX which speaks of the sacraments being “duly admin- 
istered according to Christ’s ordinance” as a mark of the visible Church of Christ. 

72 “Tf anyone shall say that the sacraments of the New Law were not all in- 
stituted by Jesus Christ our Lord, or that they are more or less than seven, ... let 
him be anathema”: Session VII, Canon 1. 1 
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heard of. How, then, can the belief in seven sacraments be catholic, 
which means, always believed?” * “We acknowledge there be two 
sacraments’, writes Bishop Jewel, “which, we judge, properly ought 
to be called by this name; that is to say, baptism and the sacrament 
of thanksgiving. For thus many we see were delivered and sanctified 
by Christ, and well allowed of the old fathers” 14. And in his Treatise 
of the Sacraments, after quoting from Ambrose and Augustine, he 
says: “Thus Augustine and Ambrose, unto whom I might also join 
other ancient fathers, reckon but two sacraments. Let no man then 
be offended with us for so doing: we do no new thing, but restore the 
ordinance of Christ, and keep the example of the holy fathers’. Baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper are “properly and truly called the sacraments 
of the church, because in them the element is joined to the word, and 
they take their ordinance of Christ, and be visible signs of invisible 
grace” 1°, 

A Christian sacrament is also a means. In other words, the sacra- 
ments of the Gospel, in their capacity as signs, are not bare signs. 
They are “effectual signs of grace and God's good will towards us, 
by the which He doth work invisibly in us’’*®. But their efficacy is 
not automatic (ex opere operato); for the external sign by itself is 
impotent to produce any spiritual effect. Water cannot cleanse, nor 
bread and wine nourish, the soul. The efficacy of a sacrament is in- 
dissolubly linked to the word of promise of which it is the sign—not, 
however, to the word as a mere pronouncement of a formula of conse- 
cration, but to the word as a proclamation of the Gospel to those who 
receive the sacrament. That is to say, the sacraments, to be effective, 
must be addressed, word-wise, to men and women as to intelligent, 
responsible, and needy persons of whom it is required that they should 
inwardly believe the word thus proclaimed to them. “Whence”, 
demands Augustine, “has water so great an efficacy, as in touching 
the body to cleanse the soul, save by the operation of the word; and 
that not because it is uttered, but because it is believed?’ *" Again, 
referring to our Lord’s words concerning “the meat which endures 
unto eternal life’, he says: “To what purpose do you make ready teeth 


13° Lancelot Andrewes, 1555—1626, Bishop of Winchester; quoted by W. H. 
Griffith Thomas, Principles of Theology (London, 1930), p. 354. 

14 Jewel: Apology of the Church of England, in Works (Parker Society), Vol. 
ep 02. 

15° Jewel: Ut supra, p. 1108. 

16 Article XXV. 

17 Augustine: Tract. LX XX, 3, on the Gospel of John. 
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and stomach? Believe, and you have eaten already” **. And, again, 
he explains that to eat of the bread that comes down from heaven 
(Jn. 6 : 50) “belongs to the virtue of the sacrament, not to the visible 
sacrament: he that eats within, not without; who eats in his heart, not 
who presses with his teeth” . “We affirm”, says Bishop Jewel, “that 
Christ doth truly and presently give His own self in His sacraments; 
in baptism, that we may put Him on; and in His supper, that we may 
eat Him by faith and spirit, and may have everlasting life by His 
cross and blood.... For, although we do not touch the body of 
Christ with teeth and mouth, yet we hold Him fast, and eat Him by 
faith, by understanding, and by the spirit” 9°. The sacraments, there- 
fore, “‘are not bare signs: it were blasphemy so to say. The grace of 
God doth always work with His sacraments; but we are taught not 
to seek that grace in the sign, but to assure ourselves, by receiving 
the sign, that it is given by the thing signified” ?*. 

The effect of the sacraments, therefore, cannot be dissociated from 
the manner in which they are received. They are means of divine grace 
only to the heart which gratefully believes the promises of which they 
are the signs. “In such only as worthily receive the same they have 
a wholesome effect or operation’’, declares Article XXV; and the words 
of invitation in the Communion service of our Book of Common 
Prayer remind us that it is those who draw near with faith who receive 
the holy symbols to their comfort. Thus Archbishop Cranmer writes 
that, “although the sacramental tokens be only significations and 
figures, yet doth Almighty God effectually work, in them that duly 
receive His sacraments, those divine and celestial operations which 
He hath promised, and by the sacraments be signified’ ??. Hooker 
also is quite emphatic concerning the manner of their efficacy as a 
means of grace when he says that the benefit received through them 
is received ‘from God Himself the Author of the sacraments, and not 
from any other natural or supernatural quality in them’, and that “they 
contain in themselves no vital force or efficacy, they are not physical 
but moral instruments of salvation, duties of service and worship, which 
unless we perform as the Author of grace requireth, they are unprofit- 


18 Augustine: ibid., Tract. XXV, 12. 

19 Augustine: ibid., Tract. XXVI, 12. 

20 Jewel: Apology, p. 64. 

21 Jewel: Treatise of the Sacraments, Da lO2: 

22 Thomas Cranmer, 1489—1556, Archbishop of Canterbury and Reformation 
martyr: On the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, in Works (Parker Society), Vol. I 
p. 148. Cranmer was the chief architect of the English Prayer Book. 
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able. For”, he adds, “‘all receive not the grace of God which receive 
the sacraments of His grace” ?*, 

It is necessary to affirm, moreover, that the Christian sacraments 
are not without effect even when received unworthily; but in that case 
it is the opposite effect which they mediate: they then become, not 
means of grace, but means of judgment. Hence the assertion of Article 
XXV that “they that receive them unworthily purchase to themselves 
damnation, as Saint Paul saith” (an allusion to I Cor. 11 : 29); and 
similarly Article XXIX says of the Holy Communion that “the wicked, 
and such as be void of a lively faith, although they do carnally and 
visibly press with their teeth (as Saint Augustine saith) the sacrament 
of the body and blood of Christ, yet in no wise are they partakers of 
Christ; but rather, to their condemnation, do eat and drink the sign or 
sacrament of so great a thing”. Hypocritically to associate oneself with 
those who partake of these eloquent symbols of the Gospel is to show 
a contempt for the Gospel and its promises far worse than that dis- 
played by those who hold themselves aloof from the worship of the 
Church. 

It must not be imagined. however, that the grace of God is in any 
way created by the faith of man. God’s grace is God’s initiative on 
behalf of man who is helpless because of sin. Divine grace precedes 
all. Faith is man’s response of gratitude and appropriation to the grace 
that is freely offered. It embraces, with humility and wonder, the saving 
promises of the Gospel. Human unbelief cannot nullify the reality of 
the work of Christ. The word of God, which is visible in the sacraments, 
is prior both to those sacraments and to that faith of which their parti- 
cipation is an expression, and, equally, God’s word remains true, 
however much man may spurn it. 

Hence it has become customary to speak of a sacrament not only 
as a sign and a means of grace, but also as a pledge of God’s faith- 
fulness, or as a seal which is as it were affixed to His word. A seal 
attached to a document adds nothing to the text of the document. 
It is simply a visible assurance of the authenticity of that document 
which apart from the seal is none the less authentic. Sacraments are 
seals added to the word of the Gospel which visibly confirm the 
authenticity of that word, without, however, adding anything to the 
word itself. And as a seal by itself, or affixed to a wordless sheet of 
paper, is void of all value and significance, so too the sacraments, if 
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divorced from the word of God, degenerate into empty superstitions. 
“Christ hath ordained them”, writes Jewel, “that by them He might 
set before our eyes the mysteries of our salvation, and might more 
strongly confirm the faith which we have in His blood, and might seal 
His grace in our hearts. As princes’ seals confirm and warrant their 
deeds and charters, so do the sacraments witness unto our conscience 
that God’s promises are true, and shall continue for ever. Thus doth 
God make known His secret purpose to His Church: first He declareth 
His mercy by His word; then He sealeth it and assureth it by His 
sacraments. In the word we have His promise: in the sacraments we 
see them” **, 

Thomas Becon propounds seven reasons for the institution of the 
sacraments: 

“First, that they should be unto us testimonies, pledges, signs, or 
seals of God’s grace, favour, and mercy, to teach us that God is 
merciful unto us, and will forgive us our sins, justify and save us for 
Christ’s sake, and that all the benefits of Christ both belong and are 
freely given unto us of God the Father, if with faith we come and 
receive those holy mysteries.... 

“Secondly, that they should be certain tokens and marks, whereby 
the Church of Christ may be discerned from the synagogue of anti- 
ehristscle: 

“Thirdly, that they should be signs, tokens, and marks of our con- 
fession, in the which we outwardly profess what we inwardly think 
and believe.... 

“Fourthly, that they should be as sinews and bonds to link and 
knit together the congregation of God publicly and openly, whereby 
they may be known to be of one company, and of one spirit, of one 
faith, and of one doctrine and profession.... 

“Fifthly, that they should be unto us memorials, to put us in rem- 
embrance what mutual benevolence, what love, and hearty friendship 
one to another ought to reign among us. For seeing we all are par- 
takers of the same mysteries, baptized with one baptism, and eat 
together of one bread, and drink together of one cup, by this means 
protesting openly that we are members one of another’s body, whereof 
Christ Jesus is the Head; who seeth not how far all enmity, debate, 
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“Sixthly, that they should be testimonials unto us, to testify and 
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witness how nigh Christ joins Himself unto us, that He giveth Him- 
self whole unto us, and that He will dwell in us, and endow us with 
all His benefits and riches, so that whatsoever is Christ’s, the same 
1S .OUPS.<% % 

“Seventhly, that they should be unto us a singular consolation and 
an exceeding great comfort in all our troubles, perils, dangers, and 
adversities, while in receiving them we behold and consider the merciful 
good will of God toward us, with this persuasion, that that God, who 
hath instituted these sacraments, delivered them unto us as pledges 
of His most hearty good will toward us, and hath also commanded us 
to use them for our comfort, will not leave us succourless, but in His 
time will deliver us from all those miseries, and bring us into the 
haven of quietness....” . 

Baptism and Holy Communion as sacraments of the New Testament 
answer to circumcision and the passover as sacraments of the Old 
Testament. “God’’, says Hooker of the former, “hath annexed them 
for ever unto the New Testament, as other rites were before with the 
Old” ?®, The passover is explained by Tyndale as ‘“‘a very prophecy 
of the passion of Christ, describing the very manner and passion of 
His death, and the effect and virtue thereof also; in whose stead is 
the sacrament of the body and blood of Christ come, as baptism in 
the room or stead of circumcision” *’. But although with the coming 
of Christ the outward and visible signs were changed, yet there is no 
essential discontinuity; for the grace of God is the same in both Tes- 
taments and Christ is the one Mediator and Redeemer throughout the 
entire duration of human history 7°. The sacraments of the Old Testa- 
ment, affirms Augustine, ‘were types of Christ who was to come, 
and when Christ fulfilled them by His advent they were done away, 
and were done away because they were fulfilled” ?°. 

Roger Hutchinson speaks of the abiding relevance of both old and 
new covenants (or testaments) in the following manner: “In the time 
of the old testament, before Christ’s incarnation, such as in all their 
ceremonies had an eye to the Seed promised, and believed in Christ 


25° Thomas Becon, 1513—1567: Catechism, in Works (Parker Society), Vol. II, 
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to come, were of the new testament, under grace, and Christians .... 
And such, again as at these days do not believe, but live after the 
flesh, are yet under the old testament, under the law, under the stroke 
of the axe, which is put to the root of all evil trees. For both testaments 
were effectual from the beginning of the world; the one in virtuous 
and godly men, the other upon the unvirtuous and ungodly” *°. And, 
referring more specifically to the sacraments, Cranmer asserts that the 
Old Testament “fathers and prophets did eat Christ’s body and 
drink His blood in promise of redemption to be wrought, and we eat 
and drink the same flesh and blood in confirmation of our faith in 
the redemption already wrought” *4; and again: “It was all but one 
Christ to them and us.... He was in their sacraments spiritually and 
effectually present”’ *?. 

The continuity of the New Testament with the Old in this respect 
is brought out over and over again in the teaching of Christ and His 
apostles. Christ is "our passover’’ who has been sacrificed for us 
(I Cor. 5 : 7); He is “the Lamb of God who takes away the sin of 
the world” (Jn. 1 : 29); it is “precious blood, as of a lamb without 
blemish and without spot, even the blood of Christ’’, with which we 
have been redeemed (I Pet. 1 : 19). Accordingly, the proper preface 
for Easter Day in the Communion Service of the Book of Common 
Prayer speaks of our Lord as “the very Paschal Lamb which was 
offered for us, and hath taken away the sin of the world”. Baptism, 
indeed, is expounded by St. Paul as a spiritual circumcision: in Christ, 
he tells the Colossian Christians, “ye were also circumcized with a 
circumcision not made with hands, in the putting off of the body of 
the flesh, in the circumcision of Christ; having been buried with Him 
in baptism, wherein ye were also raised with Him through faith in the 
working of God, who raised Him from the dead” — and this has 
taken place despite “the uncircumcision of their flesh’, for he is 
speaking in particular to Gentile converts (Col. 2 : 11—13). So, too, 
with the Jew under the Old Testament the outward and visible sign 
was of no profit to him apart from a heart of faith and obedience: 
“He is not a Jew which is one outwardly; neither is that circumcision 
which is outward in the flesh: but he is a Jew which is one inwardly; 
and circumcision is that of the heart, in the spirit, not in the letter; 
whose praise is not of man, but of God” (Rom. 2 : 28 f.; cf. Acts 
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p= ly ev, 264 1s? Jer. 6210792 26;° Ezek, 440 2°7,°9).° The true 
children of Abraham, with whom God established His covenant of 
grace together with its sacrament of circumcision, are not those that 
can boast a fleshly descent, but “they which be of faith”: all who are 
Christ’s are ‘““Abraham’s seed and heirs according to the promise’ 
(Gal 297-29 ere [ne 8 239 fF t56 FE. ). 

The advent of Christ is the clinching and consummating proof that 
God has remembered “His holy covenant, the oath which He sware 
unto Abraham our father’ (Lk. 1 : 72 f.). St. Paul even speaks of 
Christ as having been ‘made a minister of the circumcision for the 
truth of God, that He might confirm the promises given unto the 
fathers’’"— promises which extend God’s redeeming grace to all the 
nations of the earth (Rom. 15 : 8 ff.; cf. Gal. 3 : 8 f.), and which are 
sealed no longer with circumcision, but with baptism. The significance 
of baptism, therefore, is not different from that of circumcision. Both 
are affixed to God’s eternal covenant. Both symbolize obedience to 
God's will, death to sin, the putting off of the body of the flesh (cf. 
Rom. 6 : 3 £.; Col. 2: 11). Baptism, no less than circumcision, is a sign 
and seal of the righteousness of faith (Rom. 4 :11), the righteousness, 
that is, which is reckoned to all who obediently believe and appropriate 
to themselves the promised grace of God (Rom. 4 : 16—25). In all 
this there is an entire consistency between Old and New Testaments, 
which is only to be expected, since there is but one covenant, 
established by God in the former, whose promises are fulfilled and 
eternally confirmed in the latter. The new covenant is distinct from 
the old, not in its content, but in the fact that the law of God, 
formerly engraved externally on tables of stone, is now inwardly 
inscribed by the finger of God in the willing hearts of His people 
Wlere ole torrie zeke Pe Note? Corrs 7st. ): 

If it should be asked why, seeing there has been only one covenant 
of grace, circumcision was discarded, it must be answered that the 
appropriateness of this sacramental symbol ceased with the coming of 
Christ and the completion of His redeeming work. Baptism is the 
symbol of the new age which Christ’s coming has inaugurated, and 
was for this reason administered by His forerunner, John the Baptist, 
as an anticipatory rite of repentance in preparation for the approaching 
kingdom. Since God’s covenant promise was that in Abraham's seed 
all the nations of the earth would be blessed (Gen. 22 : 18), and since 
a male deliverer was looked for according to God’s word (Dt. 18 : 18; 
Ps. 110: 4; Is. 7 : 14; 9 : 6), the sign of circumcision was appropriate 
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in that it was administered to all males within the covenant and involved 
the male generative organ. But when the promised seed, even Christ, 
in whom all God’s purposes of grace are concentrated, had come, this 
particular symbolism ceased to have a place. In Him there is now neither 
male nor female, and accordingly a sacrament which may be adminis- 
tered to both is now instituted through His command (Gal. 3 : 16, 
26—29). 

Again, circumcision was a rite which involved the shedding of blood 
and which in this respect pointed forward to that perfect and final 
blood-shedding whereby “‘the putting off of the body of the flesh” 
would be achieved for all God’s people. But now that Christ’s blood, 
which cleanses from all sin (I Jn. 1 : 7), has been shed, there can be 
no more shedding of blood: His is “the blood of an eternal covenant” 
(Heb. 13 : 20; 10 : 10 ff.). And so in this respect also circumcision 
has ceased to be appropriate as a sacrament of the Gospel. It was super- 
seded, and rightly so, when those realities which, in sign, it anticipated 
were fulfilled in Christ. 

Similarly, the sacrament of the passover, which was in symbol both 
a commemoration of the deliverance by God's hand from the bondage 
of Egypt and also an anticipation of the coming of that Lamb of God, 
without blemish and without spot, who would finally deliver mankind 
from bondage to sin, was discontinued because the appropriateness of 
its symbolism was concluded with the fulfilment of what it portended. 
After Christ had made, “by His one oblation of Himself once offered, 
a full, perfect, and sufficient sacrifice, oblation, and satisfaction, for 
the sins of the whole world” **, there was no further place for a 
sacrament involving sacrifice, blood-shedding, and death. There is 
place, however, for a sacrament whose elements are fitting symbols of 
Christ's finished work. Hence the institution by our Lord of the Holy 
Communion, in which the bread broken bespeaks His body crucified 
and the wine outpoured His blood shed for us at Calvary. 

The symbolism of baptism is set forth in Rom. 6 : 3 ff. and Col. 
2:12, It is that of death, burial, and resurrection, by identification of 
ourselves with Christ in His death and burial, implying the crucifixion 
with Him of the old nature and the doing away of the body of sin, 
and identification with Christ in His resurrection from the dead, 
implying the newness of life in which the Christian is to walk. Our 
baptism witnesses to us that we should reckon ourselves to be dead 
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unto sin, but alive unto God in Christ Jesus (Rom. 6 : 11)—or, as 
the Baptismal Service of the Book of Common Prayer puts it, “Baptism 
doth represent unto us our profession, which is, to follow the example 
of our Saviour Christ, and to be made like unto Him; that, as He died 
and rose again for us, so should we, who are baptized, die from sin, 
and rise again unto righteousness; continually mortifying all our evil 
and corrupt affections, and daily proceeding in all virtue and godliness 
of living”. 

But the symbolism of baptism is further, and even more obviously, 
that of cleansing or washing; for water, which is the element used for 
this purpose in daily life, is in baptism the outward and visible sign 
of the inward “washing of regeneration and renewing of the Holy 
Spirit” (Tit. 3 : 5). Christ cleanses His Church “by the washing of 
water with the word (Eph. 5 : 26 —év pryati, “in the sphere of the 
word”, that is, not by bare outward ceremonial, but by the grace 
spoken to believing hearts, of which the sacrament is significant). Thus 
in the English Baptismal Service prayer is offered that the one to be 
baptized may be washed and sanctified with the Holy Spirit. 

The sacrament of baptism, then, is a visible word which speaks of 
cleansing from defilement, death to sin, and resurrection to new life 
in Christ. It is, in short, the sacrament of regeneration. Jewel draws 
attention to its inner reality when he describes it as “our regeneration 
or new birth, whereby we are born anew in Christ, and are made the 
sons of God and heirs of the kingdom of heaven’, and as “‘the sacra- 
ment of the remission of sins and of that washing which we have in 
the blood of Christ’ **. But he is careful to give this warning: “Not 
the water, but the blood of Christ, reconcileth us unto God, strength- 
eneth our conscience, and worketh our redemption. We must seek 
salvation in Christ alone, and not in any outward thing’ *°. And Becon 
stresses that the baptism of the Holy Spirit is so necessary “that without 
it the baptism of water profiteth nothing” **. To the same purpose is 
the assertion of the Catechism of the Church of England that “repen- 
tance, whereby they forsake sin, and faith, whereby they stedfastly 
believe the promises of God made to them in that sacrament’, are 
required of those that receive baptism. “Our baptism’, says Bishop 
Latimer, “is not only ordained for that cause, to know a Christian 
from a Turk or heathen, but it hath a further signification: it signifieth 
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that we must wash away the old Adam, forsake and set aside all carnal 
lusts and desires, and put on Christ; receive Him with a pure heart, 
and study to live and go forward in all goodness, according unto His 
will and commandment” *", 

In view of these considerations, the question arises as to the permis- 
sibility of the practice of infant baptism. On what scriptural grounds, 
if any, may this sacrament be administered to little children who as 
yet are incapable of the response of repentance, faith, and obedience? 
The answer to this query must be sought in the attitude of God to 
children as revealed in the Scriptures; and this is not difficult to dis- 
cover. While it is true that God’s covenant was established, in the first 
place, with a responsible adult, Abraham, consequent upon his faith, 
and that circumcision, which was the “‘seal of the righteousness of the 
faith which he had while he was in uncircumcision” (Rom. 4 : 11), 
was instituted as the sacrament, or visible word, of this covenant; yet 
it is an indisputable fact that from the very beginning infant children 
had a secure place within the covenant, and that, for this reason, the 
sacrament of circumcision was administered to them, even though at 
the time of receiving this “seal of the righteousness of faith” they 
were incapable of the response of faith to the promises of the covenant. 
Indeed, the circumcision of infant boys who were born within the 
covenant was by no means merely optional or permissible; it was 
strictly commanded by God, with the warning that to disobey this 
command was at the same time to break His covenant (Gen. 
17 : 10—14). 

In the New Testament, as we have seen, the covenant is the same, 
though the sacramental sign is changed. But there is no indication 
whatever that God's attitude to children has changed. On the contrary, 
His perfect consistency in this as in all other matters is fully displayed. 
Our Divine Redeemer Himself took little children (motStx) up in His 
arms and gave them His blessing, admonishing His disciples, who 
wished to keep them from Him, that these little ones should be per- 
mitted to come to Him, “for to such belongs the kingdom of God” 
(Mk. 10 : 13—16). Who will be so rash as to suppose that Christ’s 
blessing of these babes was a meaningless act and that His words 
associating them with the kingdom of God were empty of truth? And 
yet there are many professing Christians today who, by witholding 
the sacrament of baptism from their infant children, behave as though 
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the children of believers no longer have any legitimate position within 
God's covenant of grace. By acting in this way they “leave the seed 
of believers, whilst in their infant state, in the same condition with 
those of pagans and infidels, expressly contrary to God’s covenant”’ *°, 
They are also, it seems, impelled by an unscriptural individualism 
which fails to take into account the solidarity of the family as a com- 
munal entity within the scheme of God’s creation. Little children cannot 
be viewed in isolation from their parents. They are not born in isolation, 
but within the family group; and not only within the family group, 
but also, if their parents profess the Christian faith, within the wider 
community of Christ's Church, that is to say, within the sphere of 
God's covenant, in which case the sacrament of that covenant should 
be administered to them. 

St. Paul, indeed, affirms that in a home where only one of the 
parents is a believer the children are none the less holy, notwithstanding 
the unbelief of the other parent (I Cor. 7 : 14). The only satisfactory 
understanding of this verse is that the Christian faith of even one 
parent is sufficient to ensure that the children of that home are regarded 
by God as being within the sphere of His holy covenant. If this is so, 
then it is proper that they should receive baptism, whereby the seal of 
that covenant is placed upon them. This accords well with, for in- 
stance, the baptism of the whole household of the Philippian gaoler, 
subsequent to his conversion (Acts 16 : 30—34). The faith of the head 
of a family brings, together with himself, all those for whom he is 
parentally responsible into a new relationship, a relationship before God 
of privilege and answerability. The “household” baptisms of the New 
Testament correspond too closely to the “household” circumcisions of 
the Old Testament for the contention to carry conviction that little 
children could not have been included among the members of house- 
holds who were baptized. 

Had it been intended that little children should not receive baptism, 
as being no longer within the scope of God's covenant, a precise com- 
mand to this effect would have been necessary, for it would have in- 
volved a startingly revolutionary concept of the place of children 
within the purpose of God. But the very fact that there is no such com- 
mand in the New Testament presupposes that they continued to be fit 
recipients of the covenantal sign, and did in fact receive it. And this 
conclusion harmonizes with the significant fact that no instance is to 
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be found in the New Testament of the baptism of adults or adolescents 
who had grown up in Christian homes. Scriptural reality demands that 
the children of believers should not be treated as though they were 
outside the scope of the purposes and promises of God, and the radical] 
inadequacy of the position taken up by the opponents of infant baptism 
is betrayed by the fact that, unable genuinely to regard their babes 
as existing in a spiritual vacuum, they feel it necessary to resort to a 
practice of infant “dedication”, even though it is nowhere enjoined 
in the New Testament. Is not this an acknowledgment that the grace 
of God is sovereign over their children and, in fact, that their tittle 
ones belong within His covenant? Would it not, then, be more con~ 
sistent to grant them the sacrament of that covenant? 

Those who maintain that only believers should be baptized, or, in 
other words, that faith must always precede baptism, are taking their 
stand on perilous ground, not only because they must then be asked 
to account for the clear scriptural instances of babes who from birth 
were recipients of God’s special grace, such as Jeremiah, whom God 
sanctified from the womb (Jer. 1 : 5), and John the Baptist, who was 
filled with the Holy Spirit even from his mother’s womb (Lk. 1 : 15); 
but even more so because the logic of their position demands that faith 
must always precede salvation, or, in other words, that only believers 
can be saved. Faith, they argue, must precede baptism: infants are 
incapable of faith: therefore infants cannot be baptized. But, this being 
so, they should be prepared to affirm, with equal rigour, the parallel 
syllogism: faith must precede salvation: infants are incapable of faith: 
therefore infants cannot be saved. This, in turn, can only mean that 
those dying before they reach years of responsibility are eternally lost. 
But who would dare to insist on this logic when he has the scriptural 
teaching concerning God's attitude to little children before his eyes 
and our Lord’s words, “‘of such is the kingdom of heaven”, sounding 
in his ears? The preaching of the Gospel is, of course, addressed to 
those who are of such an age as to be capable of grasping and 
responding to its demands. But the very concept of faith as response 
necessarily implies the priority and supremacy of the grace to which 
it responds. Grace is sovereign action; it is neither posterior nor sub- 
ordinate to faith; and the baptism of the new-born children of believing 
parents emphasizes the priority and supremacy of grace. 

Christian parents, therefore, do not despair of the salvation of 
children who die either before they have been baptized or before they 
have attained to years of responsibility. With Bishop Jewel we should 
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confidently assert: “Our children are the children on God. He is our 
God, and the God of our seed. They be under the covenant with us” ®*. 
Like faith, baptism, whether of infants or adults, is preceded by grace, 
of which it is the sign and pointer. Grace alone is sovereign, and is 
dependent neither on an external ceremony nor on a human response. 
“If our election, vocation, creation, reparation, justification, glorification, 
and whatsoever maketh unto the salvation either of body or soul, come 
of the free grace and mere mercy of God, is it not injurious to the grace 
and kindness of the Lord our God so to embrace it, that without the 
help of an external sign and outward ceremony it cannot save us?” 
asks Thomas Becon. “Hath God so bound and made Himself thrall 
to a sacrament, that without it His power of saving is lame and of no 
force to defend from damnation?” *°. The matter is well summed up 
by Hooker when he writes: ““The fruit of baptism dependeth only 
upon the covenant which God hath made.... God by covenant re- 
quireth in the elder sort faith and baptism, in children the sacrament 
of baptism alone, whereunto He hath also given them right by special 
privilege of birth within the bosom of the holy Church” *. 

A child when he has grown to years of responsibility may indeed 
repudiate the grace of which the sacrament administered to him in 
infancy is a symbol and pledge. Neither in Scripture nor in experience 
is there such a thing as automatic (ex opere operato) sacramental re- 
generation. In the pre-Christian age great numbers of Jews who, in 
accordance with God’s command, had received the outward seal of 
circumcision showed themselves, by the rebellion of unbelief, to be 
altogether uncircumcized in heart. In a word, they possessed the sign, 
but not the reality to which it pointed. “Circumcision without faith was 
as a seal cut off from a deed of gift’, says Nathaniel Dimock. “But 
it was unbelief which cut it off. The privilege and responsibility of 
circumcision was this, that it was a call to, and required, faith in the 
promises it sealed. When those promises were believed, circumcision 
became circumcision of the heart’ *”, And this is equally true of baptism. 
That the want of the sacrament does not exclude from salvation is 
shown by our Lord’s promise to the penitent thief, who died without 
being baptized. On the other hand, that participation in the sacrament 
does not guarantee salvation is shown by the example of Simon Magus, 
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who received it unworthily and to his condemnation. In the rite of 
Confirmation an opportunity is afforded to those who have been 
baptized in childhood and who have come to years of discretion, so 
that (in the words of the English Prayer Book) “they may themselves, 
with their own mouth and consent, openly before the Church, ratify 
and confirm” the promises of their baptism. That very many of those 
who are baptized neglect to come to confirmation, and go on to lead 
ungodly lives and wilfully keep themselves separate from the followship 
of Christ's Church is a patent fact which the theology of sacramental- 
ism cannot ignore **. 

But this by no means implies that baptism is a vain formality, even 
in the case of those who choose to repudiate the reality to which it 
points. As I have said earlier, the sacraments are always effective as 
means, either of grace to those who receive them rightly, which is the 
main purpose of their institution, or of condemnation to those who 
abuse them. For every believer, his baptism, though an event of the 
past, should constantly be before him as an ever-present witness to 
the grace and truth of which it is eloquent. Circumcision, says Latimer, 
“was a certain, sure, infallible, and effectual token of God's good-will 
towards them to whom it was given: for as many as did believe the 
covenant of God, it did ascertain them of the good-will of God towards 
them, that they should be delivered out of all their troubles and 
adversities, and that they should be sure of the help of God.... So 
let us ever consider, in what trouble and calamity soever we be, let us 
remember that we be baptized; that God hath promised to help us, to 
deliver us from all our sins and wickedness, to be our God” **. 

As for those who treat their baptism in an irresponsible or super- 
stitious manner, we can hardly do better than hear the voice of Bishop 
Latimer once again: “I heard of late’, he says, “that there be some 
wicked persons, despisers of God and His benefits, who say, ‘It is no 
matter whatsoever we do; we be baptized: we cannot be damned; for 
all those that be baptized and be called Christians shall be saved’. This 
is a false and wicked opinion; and I assure you that such which bear 
the name of Christians and be baptized, but follow not God’s com-~- 
mandments, that such fellows, I say, be worse than the Turks and 
heathen: for the Turks and heathen have made no promise unto Christ 
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to serve Him. These fellows have made promise in baptism to keep 
Christ's rule, which thing they do not; and therefore they be worse 
than the Turks: for they break their promise made before God and the 
whole congregation”’ *°. 

The baptismal situation in the Church of England today is so un- 
satisfactory that the urgent need for an effective form of sacramental 
discipline can hardly be questioned. Sacramental discipline which is 
founded upon the great doctrinal principles of Holy Scripture must be 
imposed if people in general are to realize that the sacraments of the 
Church do after all mean something. The indiscriminate administration 
of baptism to the children of parents who ordinarily have no connection 
with the life of the Church, and for many of whom having their 
children ‘“‘done’”’ is little more than a mark of social respectability, or 
an atavistic superstition, constitutes a grave scandal within the Church 
of Christ. It is a hard statistical fact that the majority of children brought 
to the baptismal font grow up like heathen in separation from the 
fellowship and instruction of the Church. This makes their baptism a 
shameful mockery. 

What should be done to remedy this scandalous situation? In the 
first place it must be determined which children are eligible for baptism, 
or rather which parents are eligible to have their children baptized. 
Parents whose children are candidates for baptism should themselves 
be active members and worshippers of the Church. There can be no 
possible justification for according the seal of God's covenant of grace 
to children who, because of parental unconcern, will grow up in 
ignorance of the promises and responsibilities of that covenant. 

Secondly, the Church must realize that the primary challenge of 
this situation is that of evangelization, and, indeed, that it is to a large 
degree a missionary situation with which she is confronted in England, 
which means that in meeting the urgent evangelistic challenge she 
must think more concretely in terms of greater numbers of adult 
baptisms—baptisms, that is, of those who, having grown up as pagans 
outside her influence, have been brought to conversion through the 
message of the Gospel. And if they are parents, their children should 
be baptized with them. It is converted, believing, committed parents 
who, in co-operation with the Church, are fitted to give effect to the 
requirement of the baptismal service that their children should be 
“virtuously brought up to lead a godly and a Christian life’. And it 
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is the children of such parents who are the proper recipients of the 
sacrament of baptism. 

Thirdly, baptism should normally always be administered publicly. 
That this is the intended practice of the Church of England is shown 
both by the title of the service~“The Public Baptism of Infants” — 
and by the rubrical instruction prefixed to the service requiring that 
its ministration should take place ‘““when the most number of people 
come together’. And yet it is the common practice today to administer 
baptism when the least number of people come together, that is, in 
the presence of the parents, godparents, and a few friends, and in 
the absence of the regular worshipping congregation. The sacraments, 
however, are not individual acts. They are corporate, collective acts 
of believers, that is, of Christ’s body, the Church. Individual admini- 
stration of the Lord’s Supper, or celebration at which the congregation 
does not participate, destroys the nature of Holy Communion. Indivi- 
dualism has done great harm to the sacrament of baptism; for baptism, 
properly understood, is public confession, in the congregation, of the 
Gospel word of regeneration. It is not merely an individual occasion, 
limited to the one to be baptized, nor a domestic occasion, limited to 
the family and friends of the one to be baptized, but an ecclesiastical 
occasion which is the concern of the whole Church. This being so, it 
is most undesirable that baptism should be administered in isolation 
from the worshipping congregation. It should be public, in the church. 
It should, in short, ordinarily be administered in the course of Morning 
(or Evening) Prayer. 

Baptism of this truly public nature would in itself have a strong 
disciplinary effect, in that many who are strangers to the worshipping 
and witnessing fellowship of the Church, while blandly submitting to 
a semi-private family ceremony, would find themselves unwilling to 
face the solem implications of presenting their children for baptism in 
the presence of the whole congregation. 

A further reason why the service should be public is that every 
baptism should have significance for all those who witness it: it should 
remind them of their own baptism and of everything which it signified; 
it should cause them to examine themselves whether they be in the 
faith (II Cor. 13 : 5). Accordingly, one of the purposes assigned in 
the Prayer Book rubric for baptism in public is “that in the baptism 
of infants every man present may be put in remembrance of his own 
profession made to God in his baptism”. 

One further matter which may briefly be mentioned here in con- 
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nection with the question of baptismal discipline is that of the function 
of godparents or sponsors. In the medieval period the radical incom- 
patibility between nature and grace propounded by the Church (resulting 
from the assimilation into her system of certain non-biblical, philoso- 
phical elements) led to the view that a child’s parents, being his parents 
in the order of nature, were thereby disqualified from acting for him in 
the realm of grace. The latter was declared to be the province of the 
Church, which was regarded as the sphere of grace as distinct from 
nature, and spiritual responsibility was entrusted to godparents who 
(though this had not been the case in the early Church) came in this 
sense to be set in a position of antithesis to the natural parents. Indeed, 
fathers were expressly excluded from the baptism of their children! 
Scripture, however, knows no such divirce between nature and grace, 
and in fact speaks with great emphasis of the spiritual responsibilities 
involved in parenthood. The value of godparents is open to question, 
but if they are to be retained, then the door should be closed upon the 
medieval doctrine to which I have referred by making it compulsory 
(not merely permissible) for at least one parent, preferably the father, 
to act as sponsor (that is, one who accepts responsibility for the spiritual 
upbringing of the child) at a child’s baptism. At the same time at least 
one sponsor should belong to the regular worshipping congregation of 
the parish in which the child is baptized. Such measures would at 
least help to create a situation in which the Chrstian upbringing of the 
child in both home and church may be fruitfully co-ordinated. There 
will be some reasonable certainty that he will grow up within the 
covenant sphere of the Christian community in its twofold but integral 
aspect of home and church. 

Baptism, then, is not a mere addition to the church cradle roll; nor 
is it simply the dedication or offering by parents of their child to God. 
It is the acknowledgmeint of the Divine intitiative and goodness, of the 
priority of God’s grace. It is, in fact, God claiming what is His own, 
declaring that the child’s true destiny is one of salvation, that he is 
born to be born again, that he is by right a citizen of the kingdom of 
heaven, that he is to grow up and be educated in the redeemed society, 
that he is a beneficiary of the covenant of grace and heir to its pro- 
mises. If, as he grows up, his baptism makes no impression upon him, 
if he remains unaware of its significance, the fault must lie with both 
Church and parents, whose duty it is to instruct him concerning his 
spiritual heritage and to expound to him with care and perseverance 
the meaning of God’s covenant in Christ Jesus. If Church and parents 
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faithfully discharge this duty, then in due course it becomes the res- 
ponsibility of the child who has been baptized to confirm his baptism 
and to declare his allegiance to the terms of the covenant. At the 
same time he is faced with the awful possibility of repudiating his 
spiritual birthright. 


The significance of the sacrament of Holy Communion may be 
summarized under four heads. Firstly, it is a symbol of spiritual 
nutrition. As bread and wine nourish the body, so they are fit symbols 
to speak, as by a visible word, of the nourishment which Christ 
provides for the soul. The external elements of bread and wine point 
us to our Lord’s promise: “He that eateth My flesh and drinketh My 
blood hath eternal life, and I will raise him up at the last day” 
(Jn. 6 : 54), and remind us of the inward truth that to come to Him is 
to eat His flesh and to believe on Him is to drink His blood, in accor- 
dance with His words uttered on the same occasion: “He that cometh 
to Me shall never hunger, and He that believeth on Me shall never 
thirst” (Jn. 6 : 35). Christ, therefore, as the second exhortation of the 
English Communion Service declares, is offered to us as “our spiritual 
food and sustenance in that holy sacrament’ *®, and those who receive 
the sacrament hear the invitation: “Feed on Him in thy heart by faith 
with thanksgiving’, which reminds them that the true feeding on Christ 
it not physical or carnal, but spiritual, in the believing heart which 
closes with and appropriates as its own the gospel promises of which 
the visible elements are signs and pledges. 

Thus the third exhortation of the English Communion Service 
affirms that, “if with a true penitent heart and lively faith we receive 
that holy sacrament,... then we spiritually eat the flesh of Christ, and 
drink His blood; then we dwell in Christ, and Christ in us; we are 
one with Christ, and Christ with us’. Becon defines the Lord’s supper 
as ‘“‘an holy and heavenly banquet, in the which the faithful Christians, 
besides the corporal eating of the bread and the outward drinking of 
the wine, do spiritually through faith both eat the body of Christ and 
drink His blood, unto the confirmation of their faith, the comfort of 
their conscience, and the salvation of their souls’, and as “a spiritual 
food, in the which Christ Jesus the Son of God witnesseth that He is 
the living bread, wherewith our souls are fed unto everlasting life’ 47, 


46 Cf. also the postcommunion prayer which speaks of “the spiritual food of 


the most precious Body and Blood of Thy Son our Saviour Jesus Christ”. 
47 Becon: Op. cit., pp. 228 f. 
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It was, indeed, customary for the Reformers to speak picturesquely 
of faith as the mouth of the soul. “This spiritual meat of Christ’s body 
and blood is not received in the mouth and digested in the stomach 
(as corporal meats and drinks commonly be)”, asserts Archbishop 
Cranmer, “but it is received with a pure heart and a sincere faith. And 
the true eating and drinking of the said body and blood of Christ is, 
with a constant and lively faith to believe that Christ gave His body 
upon the cross for us, and that He doth so join and incorporate 
Himself to us, that He is our Head, and we His members, and flesh 
of His flesh, and bone of His bones, having Him dwelling in us, and 
we in Him. And herein standeth the whole effect and strength of this 
sacrament. And this faith God worketh inwardly in our hearts by His 
Holy Spirit, and confirmeth the same outwardly to our ears by hearing 
of His word, and to our other senses by eating and drinking of the 
sacramental bread and wine in His holy supper” *. 


Secondly, this sacrament is intended as a symbol of unity. It is an 
expression of Christian oneness, or communion, symbolized by the one 
loaf and the one cup of which all who are present partake. “The cup 
of blessing which we bless, is it not a communion of the blood of 
Christ?” asks the Apostle. “The bread which we break, is it not a 
communion of the body of Christ? seeing that we, who are many, are 
one bread, one body: for we all partake of the one loaf’’ (I Cor. 
10 : 16f.). One purpose of the institution of this holy banquet was, 
says Becon, “that.it should be a sign and a token of the unity and 
concord, of the hearty good will and singular friendship, and of 
the perfect agreement in doctrine and religion that ought to be among 
them that profess Christ’ *®, It is at the Lord’s table, more than 
anywhere else, that Christ’s followers should by their common parti- 
cipation in this sacrament testify to the world of their indissoluble 
oneness, through grace and faith, and in love and destiny, with Christ 
and therefore with each other. Yet today we are confronted with the 
shocking scandal that in the Christian Church the table of the Lord has 
become a place of division and disharmony instead of fellowship and 
unity. It bas been degraded into a denominational board from which, 
all too frequently, those of other ecclesiastical connections, however 
genuine thir devotion to the common Lord, are excluded. 

Much of the current fashionable talk about reunion has an ironically 
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hollow ring about it when it is found that its advocates are unable, 
because of theories of sacramental exclusivism, to come together for 
brotherly participation in this sacrament of unity. In the light of 
scriptural realism a far more urgent and practical step than that of 
organization for reunion would be the removal without compunction by 
the various denominations of the barriers which at present prevent 
fellow-Christians from expressing before the world their true oneness 
with each other in Christ. If this were done — and it should be done 
for the honour of our one Redeemer—we should cease to speak of 
different denominations as different ‘““ccommunions”’, and we should 
at last be able to display to the world a measure of that true communion 
in Christ by obediently uniting round His table, however much diver- 
sities of denominational emphasis might remain—and remain they will, 
human personality being as diverse as it is. Such an expression of 
real communion in freedom, without insisting on uniformity, could 
not fail to produce a powerful effect on the watching world. 


Thirdly, the significance of the sacrament of Holy Communion is 
commemorative. In accordance with our Lord’s command, “Do this in 
remembrance of Me’, it is commemorative of Christ Himself, our only 
Saviour and Redeemer, by whose death we have been reconciled to 
God. This sacrament was ordained by Him (as the third exhortation 
of the English Communion Service explains) “to the end that we 
should alway remember the exceeding great love of our Master and 
only Saviour, Jesus Christ, thus dying for us, and the innumerable 
benefits which by His precious blood-shedding He hath obtained 
to us’. It is a proclaiming of His death (I Cor. 11 : 26), of His body 
broken and His blood shed for us on the cross, as symbolized by the 
bread broken and the wine outpoured, 

And, fourthly, it is anticipatory. Not only is it retrospective but 
also prospective, looking forward to Christ’s return in glory as well 
as backward to His atoning death. “Hoc mysterium duo tempora 
extrema conjungit’, says Bengel in a fine epigram. It forms as it were 
a bridge linking our Lord’s personal departure from this earthly scene 
to His personal return at the end of the age. “‘As often as ye eat this 
bread and drink this cup”, St. Paul instructs the Corinthians, “ye 
proclaim the Lord’s death till He come” (I Cor. 11 : 26). Christ insti- 
tuted this sacrament, as the prayer of consecration in the English rite 
reminds us, “a perpetual memory of that His precious death, until 
His coming again”. And when He comes again to receive those who 
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are His to Himself (Jn. 14 : 3) there will be no further place for a 
sacrament celebrated in remembrance of Him. Then indeed (in the 
words of Bishop Christopher Wordsworth’s hymn) “faith will vanish 
into sight, hope be emptied in delight’. In view of this truth, Holy 
Communion may be described as the sacrament of Christ’s bodily 
absence. 


It would be incongruous for us to do something in remembrance of 
a person who was bodily present with us! To speak of the Holy Com- 
munion as the sacrament of Christ’s bodily absence, however, is not 
to imply that Christ is absent from the sacrament. On the contrary, 
together with the fathers of the ancient Church and the divines of 
the Church of England, it is our conviction that Christ is really present 
at the sacrament which He instituted, but that this real presence of His 
is a spiritual presence, within every grateful and believing heart, not 
carnal or external or localized upon an “altar”, and that the presence 
of Christ realized by all who worthily receive the sacrament is not 
different in kind from that experienced by every regenerate heart at all 
times, in accordance with His parting promise before being visibly 
separated from His disciples: “Lo, I am with you always, even unto the 
end of the world” (Mt. 28 : 20). “Christ is really’, declares Cranmer, 
“not only in them that duly receive the sacrament of the Lord's supper, 
but also in them that duly receive the sacrament of baptism, and in all 
other true Christian people at other times when they receive no sacra- 
ment; for all they be members of Christ’s body, and temples in whom 
He truly inhabiteth’ °°. Again he complains to his adversary Gar- 
diner: ‘““You gather of my sayings unjustly that Christ is in deed 
absent; for I say (according to God’s word and the doctrine of the 
old writers) that Christ is present in His sacraments, as they teach 
also that He is present in His word, when He worketh mightily by 
the same in the hearts of the hearers” *'. The sacrament of Holy 
Communion is the divine seal affixed to and confirming the apostolic 
word: “Christ in you, the hope of glory” (Col. 1 : 27), giving assur- 
ance, during this period of His bodily absence, of His inward, spiri- 
tual, holy presence to all who feed om Him in their hearts by faith. 

It was, of course, necessary for Cranmer and his fellow-Reformers 
to explain that they used the “really” (realiter) in a sense different 
from that intended by their papal opponents, who followed the under- 
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standing of medieval philosophy in giving it a physical and concrete 
significance. Men, indeed, are constantly prone to assign greater reality 
to that which is visibly and tangibly perceptible. Such a misconception 
would be avoided if only one of the basic truths of Scripture and 
experience were more consistently remembered, namely, that the 
greatest and indeed ultimate reality is the spiritual, the inward, and 
not that which is externally local and sensible. The presence of the 
ascended Christ with His people is no longer that of one who is along- 
side of them, in company with them and yet separate as an object over 
against them. By the mystery of the new birth their relationship to 
Him is that of union and identification. Thus the ascended Christ was 
more really known by the Apostles, who by the inner operation of 
the Pentecostal gift of the Holy Spirit experienced the reality of 
“ye in Me, and I in you” (Jn. 14 : 20; cf. 17 : 21 ff.) than He had 
been known by them during His earthly ministry, when they had 
only been with Him, alongside of Him, the companions and witnesses 
of His physical and visible presence. This knowledge of Christ after 
the flesh was to be superseded and transcended by a knowledge in- 
comparably more precious and intimate (II Cor. 5 : 16). Hence our 
Lord’s question to one of the Twleve at the conclusion of His earthly 
ministry: “Have I been so long time with you, and dost thou not know 
Me, Philip?” (Jn. 14 : 9). But now, since Pentecost, to have the Holy 
Spirit is to know Christ in the deepest and innermost sense possible 
until the day of His return when, seeing Him even as He is, we shall be 
like Him (1 Jn. 3 : 2), fully conformed at last to the image of His 
glory (II Cor. 3 : 18; Rom. 8 : 29). 


“He is there, indeed, sitting at the right hand of the Father’, says 
Augustine, “and He is here also, for He has not withdrawn the 
presence of His majesty. In other words, in respect of the presence 
of His majesty we always have Christ; in respect of the presence of 
His flesh it was rightly said to His disciples, ‘Me ye will not have 
always’. For in respect of the presence of His flesh the Church 
possessed Him for a few days only: now it possesses Him by faith, 
without seeing Him with the eyes’ *. “Breath should fail me’, says 
Becon, “if I should go forth to recite the sayings of all the ancient 
Greek and Latin writers which most constantly affirm that as the Lord 
Christ, in that He is God, is everywhere and filleth all places at all 
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times, so likewise, in that He is man, He is only in heaven, and in 
no place else, where He shall remain until the day of judgment, 
according to the Scriptures” °°, “There is no such thing in deed and in 
truth as they call transubstantiation”, says Bishop Ridley, “for the 
substance of bread remaineth still in the sacrament of the body. Then 
also the natural substance of Christ’s human nature, which He took 
of the Virgin Mary, is in heaven, where it reigneth now in glory, 
and not here inclosed under the form of bread” ™, “The body then 
which we eat is in heaven’, says Jewel, ‘‘above all angels and archan- 
gels and powers and principalities. Our meat is in heaven on high; and 
we are here below on earth. How may it be said that we may reach 
it, or taste it, or eat it?... By the hand of faith we reach unto Him, 
and by the mouth of faith we receive His body” °°. Participation in the 
sacrament of the body and blood of Christ should assure us not just 
that Christ is present with us at time and in that place, but that it is 
God’s purpose, as the Prayer of Humble Access in the Communion 
Service declares, “that we may evermore dwell in Him, and He in us”. 


In this sermon preached in the University Church at Oxford on 
Whit Monday, 1955, in commemoration of the Reformation martyrs 
who had been burnt at the stake in that city four hundred years previ- 
ously, the Bishop of Rochester, Dr. Christopher Chavasse, reminded 
his numerous and distinguished audience that it was our Reformers 
who had recovered for us the eucharistic doctrine of the early Church, 
and that transubstantiation (which they unequivocally repudiated as 
contrary to Scripture and subversive of the unique and never-to- 
be-repeated reconciling work of Christ on the cross) “was, literally, the 
‘burning’ question of the Marian reaction, as the examinations of all its 
martyrs reveal’. In this connection he quotes Archbishop Laud’s pointed 
comment: “Transubstantiation is either a fundamental point, or it is 
not. If it isnot fundamental, why did the Papist put the Protestant 
to death for it? And why did the Protestant suffer death?” “Eucharistic 
doctrine’, continues Dr. Chavasse, “is, indeed, fundamental both to 
faith and worship. It is the touchstone whether God is worshipped in 
spirit and in truth, or whether a church is falling away into super- 
stition and error. To worship the Blessed Sacrament as ‘He’, instead 
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of reverencing ‘It’, to teach that the consecrated bread and wine 
contain a localized Christ, instead of conveying to the worthy receiver 
a Presence that is already ‘in the midst’; this, on Ridley’s showing, is 
‘false doctrine’ and an ‘idolatrous use’. History, too, exposes such 
a conception as one that inevitably exchanges the Living Christ for a 
mediatory Church and a priesthood that creates the ‘Victim of the 
Altar’ ”’ *°, 


These errors, rejected by our Reformers, were brought back into 
the Church of England by the leaders of the Oxford Movement last 
century. While it is true that the theology of contemporary Anglo- 
Catholicism disowns theories of transubstantiation, yet it can hardly 
be by accident that the normal and necessary accompainments of this 
doctrine have been embraced, such as the concept of a sacerdotal 
ministry whose highest function is concerned with the sacrifice of the 
altar, the mass vestments, eastward position, fasting communion, and 
the reservation and adoration of the consecrated wafer. The Anglo- 
Catholic mind has, indeed, shown itself fertile in producing a con- 
siderable variety of hypotheses concerning the precise nature of the 
presence of Christ in the Eucharist; and the views propounded have 
this in common, that they all postulate an analogy betewen Christ's 
presence in the sacrament and His incarnation. 


The following is an explanation of the method or “‘mechanics” of 
the localization of Christ's presence on the eucharistic altar which has 
been offered by Dr. E. L. Mascall, one of the best known Anglo- 
Catholic thinkers of our day: “Just as, in the case of the Incarnation, 
it is right to say that Christ ‘came down from heaven’ to Bethlehem, 
so long as we remember that this took place ‘not by conversion of 
Godhead in to flesh but by taking up of manhood into God’, so, in the 
case of the Eucharist, it is right to say that Christ ‘comes down from 
heaven’ on to our altars, so long as we remember that the manner of 
this descent is not a conversion of Christ into bread but a taking up 
of bread into Christ’’ *": At the Eucharist, in other words, there is an 
assumption of “breadness’” by Christ—an echo, this, of certain pre- 
Reformation speculations—though Dr, Mascall disavows that the 
eucharistic change supposedly effected is the same thing as a hypostatic 
union. In this aspect, then, it is not similar to the incarnation. Historic 
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Anglicanism, however, does not speak of the descent and localization 
of Christ at the sacrament, but keeps closer to scriptural thought in 
regarding the Holy Communion as a means of grace whereby rather 
we may be uplifted in spirit to heavenly places in Christ Jesus. This 
idea is admirably expressed both in the Sursum corda of the Com- 
munion Service (“Lift up yous hearts!’’ Answer: “We lift them up 
unto the Lord’), which immediately follows the “comfortable words” 
of the gospel, and in the collect of Ascension Day: ‘‘Grant, we beseech 
Thee, Almighty God, that like as we do believe Thy only begotten 
Son our Lord Jesus Christ to have ascended into the heavens, so we 
may also in heart and mind thither ascend, and with Him continually 


awell (cre Ephez > 6; Colo 3% 1}; 


Dr. Mascall seeks to sustain his hypothesis of the presence of 
Christ on the eucharistic altar by speaking of the incarnate body of 
Christ as existing under three different modes, in the following man- 
ner: “As a natural Body it was seen on earth, hung on the Cross, rose 
in glory on the first Easter Day and was taken into heaven in the 
Ascension; as a mystical Body it appeared on earth on the first Whit- 
sunday and we know it as the Holy Catholic Church; as a sacramental 
body it becomes present on our altars at every Eucharist, when, by 
the operation of the Holy Ghost and the priestly act of Christ, bread 
and wine are transformed into, and made one with, the glorified Body 
which is in heaven”’ ** It is not our intention to enter here into a detailed 
discussion of the implications of this threefold concept. We shall offer 
only a few observations which are relevant to the subject under consi- 
deration in this article. In the first place, we are confronted with the 
extraordinary incongruity of Christ’s glorified body being conceived 
as present on an altar, or on many altars, whereas the New Testament 
teaches with the utmost clarity that it was in His body of humiliation 
that Christ offered Himself, once-for-all, on the cross for us sinners. 
In His glorified body Christ is seated at the right hand of the Majesty 
on High. To locate Him, under whatever mode, on an earthly altar, 
and to degrade His incarnation to a state of “impanation”, is to 
place Christ in a situation that is far removed from the exalted glory 
which, according to the New Testament, He now enjoys. 


It will be observed, also, that this is a hypothesis which seeks to 
justify and identification of the outward and visible sign with the 
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inward and visible grace which it symbolizes. We are asked to believe 
that the elements of bread and wine are “transformed into, and made 
one with, the glorified Body which is in heaven”, or, as Dr. Mascall 
says in a later passage, “taken up into the supernatural order and 
identified with the holy things which they contain” °°. This concept is 
in harmony with the progressive organic evolutionism as propounded 
in modern Anglo-Catholic theology, which postulates that each new 
organic level in the evolutionary process includes and elevates within 
itself every lower and anterior level, and which regards the incarnation 
as the predestined consummation of the whole order of creation 
whereby the carnal is raised into the spiritual, the human into the 


divine. 


But to identify the outward and visible sign with the inward and 
spiritual grace which it symbolizes is to overthrow the nature of a 
sacrament, as it has been understood both in historic Anglicanism 
and in the ancient Church. Thus Augustine affirms that “those things 
are sacraments in which not what they are but what they display is 
always considered, since they are signs of things, being one thing 
in themselves and yet signifying another thing’ ®; and Hooker says 
that the sacraments “‘are not really nor do really contain in themselves 
that grace which with them or by them it pleaseth God to bestow” ®. 
The identification of the sacramental elements with the holy things 
which they signify leads inevitably to the reservation and adoration 
of the sacrament and to other associated practices of a like unscrip- 
tural, unprimitive, superstitious, and idolatrous character. This teaching 
of transformation and identification, moreover, carries with it the 
strange and disabling anomaly that, of every supposedly priestly act 
of consecration and transformation of the elements, that alone of Christ 
Himself, the divine Author of the sacrament, was void of effect; for 
when He said of the bread, “This is My body’, and of the wine, 
“This is My blood”, by no stretch of the imagination could His 
Apostles have understood these words in a literalistic sense, nor could 
they have interpreted them in a modalistic manner like that proposed 
by Dr. Mascall, as though Christ had meant, “I am locally present in 
these elements, though under a sacramental mode”, for the evident 
reason that at that very time when He was instituting this sacrament 


59 Mascall: Op. cit., p. 197. 
60 Augustine: Con. Maxim., ii, 22. 
61 Hooker: Op. cit., V, lxvii, 6. 
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and uttering these sentences His humanity, flesh and blood intact, was 
locally and visible present before them. The Apostles, in a word, could 
only have understood what He said in a symbolical manner. 


A return to the pristine simplicity of the Lord’s supper as described 
in the pages of the New Testament should be sufficient to show that 
the attempts of neo-scholastic speculation to devise an ontological 
metaphysic which will justify its doctrine of Chrit’s sacramental 
presence are remote from scriptural reality and overthrow the nature 
and purpose of scriptural symbolism. Hooker’s answer to the question 
where Christ’s presence is, is the answer of the whole Reformed 
Church, namely, that “the real presence of Christ’s most blessed body 
and blood is not.... to be sought for in the sacrament, but in the 
worthy receiver of the sacrament....I see not’, he continues, ‘‘which 
way it should be gathered by the words of Christ, when and where 
the bread is His body or the cup His blood, but only in the very 
heart and soul of him which receiveth them”. And he goes on to make 
an astute comment on the inconsistency of those who identify the 
sacrament with the reality of which it is the sign in the case of Holy 
Communion, but forbear to do so in the case of baptism: “If on all 
sides it be confessed that the grace of baptism is poured into the 
soul of man, that by water we receive it although it be neither seated 
in the water nor the water changed into it, what should induce men 
to think that the grace of the eucharist must needs be in the eucharist 
before it can be in us that receive it?’’ ©. So also Ridley had main- 
tained the same doctrine at his last examination, prior to his martyr- 
dom, in Oxford: ‘“The true substance and nature of bread and wine 
remaineth”’, he declared, “‘with which the body is in like sort nourished, 
as the soul is by grace and Spirit with the body of Christ. Even so 
in baptism the body is washed with the visible water, and the soul 
is cleansed from all filth by the invisible Holy Ghost; and yet the 
water ceaseth not to be water, but keepeth the nature of water still: 
in like sort, in the sacrament of the Lord’s supper the bread ceaseth 
not to be bread’ ®, And Jewel writes: “One thing is seen, and 
another understood. We see the water, but we understand the blood 
of Christ. Even so we see the bread and wine, but with the eyes of 
our understanding we look beyond these creatures; we reach our 
spiritual senses into heaven, and behold the ransom and price of our 


62 Hooker: Loc. cit. 
63 Ridley: Ut supra, p. 275. 
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salvation. We do behold in the sacrament, not what it is, but what it 
doth signify” %. 

In conclusion let us hear the affirmations of two former archbishops 
of the Church of England. Firstly, Thomas Cranmer: “My doctrine 
is, that the very body of Christ, which was born of the virgin Mary, 
and suffered for our sins, giving us life by His death, the same Jesus, 
as concerning His corporal presence, is taken from us, and sitteth at 
the right hand of His Father; and yet He is by faith spiritually 
present with us, and is our spiritual food and nourishment, and sitteth 
in the midst of all them that be gathered together in His name. And 
this feeding is a spiritual feeding, and an heavenly feeding, far passing 
all corporal and carnal feeding; and therefore there is a true presence 
and a true feeding in deed, and not in a figure only.... This is the 
true understanding of the true presence, receiving, and feeding upon 
the body and blood of our Saviour Christ” ©. 

Secondly, Edwin Sandys: ‘In this sacrament there are two things, 
a visible sign, and an invisible grace: there is a visible sacramental sign 
of bread and wine, and there is the thing and matter signified, namely, 
the body and blood of Christ: there is an earthly matter, and an 
heavenly matter. The outward sacramental sign is common to all, as 
well the bad as the good. Judas received the Lord’s bread, but not 
that bread which is the Lord to the faithful receiver. The spiritual part, 
that which feedeth the soul, only the faithful do receive. For he cannot 
be partaker of the body of Christ, who is no member of Christ's 
body.... We must lift up ourselves from these external and earthly 
signs, and like eagles fly up and soar aloft, there to feed on Christ, 
who sitteth on the right hand of His Father, whom the heavens shall 
keep until the latter day.... Seeing then that Christ in His natural 
body is absent from hence; seeing He is risen, and is not here; seeing 
He hath left the world, and is gone to His Father; ‘how shall I’, saith 
St. Augustine, ‘lay hold on Him who is absent? how shall I put my 
hand into heaven? Send up thy faith, and thou hast taken hold’”’ ®, 
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64 Jewel: Treatise of the Sacraments, p. 1117. 
65 Cranmer: Op cit., p. 185. 
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p. 88. 


BY WAY OF ATHENS 


At the tourist office the route has of recent years come to be known 
better and better; but in equal measure the journeys of the mind seem 
to be avoiding it more and more. Has it been advertised too much to 
catch the eye? It is not impossible: our world in its disillusionment 
smiles when hearing about “the True, the Good and the Beautiful”, 
and can hardly endure the pathos with which some people still speak 
about “the origin of our civilisation”. The storms passing over our 
world, blow away the sacred clouds of incense which used to sur- 
round Greece for so many. Greece: it is not so easy for us to say 
“Hellas”. 

This is no loss. But also less favourable factors co-operate in causing 
many people to avoid Athens at present. The peasant who wished to 
see Aristides exiled, did not know anything about him, except that his 
justice was always being praised; and it bored him. People have enough 
of always hearing the virtues of the Greeks sung. At most they are 
willing to admit under what obligations our civilisation is to them, but 
with a certain reluctance and belittling criticism, while expatiating upon 
the undeniable achievements of the Near East (recognised and extolled 
by none more generously than by the Greeks themselves!). 

This recognition is barren. Aristides’ reputation shines, but what 
does his justice avail to the state when he remains in exile? The mere 
historical statement of what the Greeks have meant, has little effect 
when the values discovered by them have depreciated. 

Two deeper lying causes operate here: a specifically Christian con- 
cern about the dangers inherent to a synthesis of Biblical and Greek 
thought; and a more general, contemporary aversion (shared by many 
Christians) to the rational. 

The first cause manifests itself as soon as Christianity makes its 
appearance; famous words from New Testament Epistles can be 
quoted *, In the second century A.D, a man like Tatian sees in every- 


1 P. Thévenaz rightly points out that St. Paul and the Apostolic Fathers find 
a “philosophie morale du salut” in the works of their pagan contemporaries (and 
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thing that is Greek merely a source of perniciousness. Conversely two 
centuries later Gregory of Nyssa has to defend himself against the 
accusation of yielding too much to the influences of pagan thought ?, 
and he is not the only one. Accusation and defence were both as under- 
standable as they were inevitable; in its struggle against fatalism, sacra- 
mentalism and gnosticism the growing Church, not only used perforce 
the instruments of Platonic and Aristotelian philosophy, but also gained 
by it%. 

The controversy on the question whether Greek philosophy would be 
able to play a réle in Christian thought and, if so, in how far it could 
be used, has sometimes under strange names filled medieval theology 
and philosophy. And after that it still remains unsettled. The Renais- 
sance knows it; the Reformation and the Counter Reformation no less. 
And it is remarkable that it is seen to blaze up in what may be con- 
sidered the beginning of the modern period, in the 18th century *. And 
equally remarkable that this happens because of theological quarrels. 
In 1700 a Protestant clergyman, Souverain, published anonymously 
Le Platonisme dévoilé; his main thesis was that the Logos doctrine in 
the Christian theology of the Early Church was a conception that had 
crept in from without. This attempt at conscious Enthellenisierung of 
theology had sprung from the author’s Unitarian tendencies. The Jesuit 
Baltus took up the glove in 1711; with him, too, his own position 
strongly influenced his view of the past, for in his Défense des Saints 
Péres accusés de Platonisme he thought fit to deny all influence of 
Greek thought on early theology. 

On the whole the 19th century chose for Souverain. By the end of 
it the general opinion was that earliest Christianity could undestrict- 


hardly a serious philosophy in the full sense of the word; not until 100 years 
later does Greek philosophy renew itself and is it restored to a consistent system 
of thought, demanding a Christian counterpart (De la philosophie divine a la philo- 
sophie chrétienne, Rev. de théol. et de phil. III, 1, 1951, 4 ff. = L’homme et sa raison 
Neuchatel, 1956, I, 267 ff.). What he observes in this connexion about the slipshod 
use of the terms “syncretism” and “synthesis” is of great importance. (I am glad 
to say that this book makes excellent reading for a character that is, unfortunately, 
becoming a legendary figure: the “general reader’; this also applies to all the 
others that will follow in this article with the exception of the books by Jaeger, 
Schneider and Boman, referred to below). 

2 Cf. H. Cherniss, The Platonism of Gregory of Nyssa (Berkeley, 1930), W. 
Jaeger, Two Rediscovered Works of Ancient Christian Literature, Leiden, 1954, 
and the deservedly famous book by J. Daniélou, Platonisme et théologie mystique, 
Paris, 71954. 

3 Cf. H. Langerbeck, The Philosophy of Ammonius Saccas, Journal of Hell. St. 
ls Wisihs On sae val, AM Litt, 74. ed, isi, kil 18%. 

4 Cf. P. Hazard, La crise de la conscience européenne, Paris, 1935. 
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edly be derived from Greek thought or from certain forms of late 
Greek religiosity. 

This standpoint has altogether been abandoned; when in 1954 a 
scholar of no mean repute thought he could still take that view °, this 
attracted general attention. Our sight has been sharpened so that it 
notices essential differences between the world of the Greeks and that 
of the Bible. Even the mere juxtaposition of the two is nowadys 
looked upon with a suspicious eye. Without a detailed comment which 
—if possible—would have to justify a good deal, we no longer accept 
a passage like the following: ,, What then in summary might one reckon 
will be Plato’s contribution to Christianity? First and foremost a sense 
and picture of the reasonableness of the unseen world. Without that 
no man is a Platonist. Next, many suggesions as to where and how 
to apply reason to what is basically a revealed religion. Thirdly, strong 
reinforcements to the promptings of conscience in the individual and 
in the community. Fourthly, a way most serviceable to religion of 
mingling a kind of poetry which is not actual poetry, and a kind of 
philosophy which is not actual philosophy, so as to produce what is 
almost, but not quite, theology’ ®. We may leave besides the question 
whether this may be called a fair interpretation of Plato’s thought; but 
it should be stated that we are accustomed to more clear-cut distinctions 
than are to be found in the passage quoted. Two instances of this from 
recent publications: Werdenius examined Plato’s concept of the 
divine’; he avoids the danger of a christianizing interpretation to such 
an extent that one is reminded for a moment of a hint given by Kuhn 
(in a different context) that the fear of Christianization may lead to 
impermissible dissimilation *). (It must be noted that it goes without 
saying that also for Kuhn Christianization should be avoided, and 
rightly so!). And on the other hand C. J. de Vogel thinks, indeed, 
that “the union between ancient ontology and Christian faith was 
(and is) legitimate’ °, but however far she goes—and she does go 
far—she certainly does not wish to go the length of a naive equali- 
sation. 


5 (C. Schneider, Geistesgeschichte des antiken Christentums, Munchen, 1954; 
cf. the long and important review by H. Langerbeck, Gnomon 28, 1956, 481 ff. 

6 A. Fox, Plato and the Christians, London, 1957, p. 26. 

7 W. J. Verdenius, Christianiserende en historische Plato-interpretatie, Ned. 
Theol. Tds. 8, 1954, 129 ff.; id. Platons Gottesbegriff in La notion du divin depuis 
Homere jusqu’ a Platon, Vandoeuvres-Genéve, 1954. 

8 H. Kuhn, in Gnomon 27, 1955, 459. 

9 Antike Seinsphilosophie und Christentum in Festgabe Joseph Lortz, Baden- 
Baden, 1958. 


The starting-point of both authors is the tacit supposition that there 
is some sense in comparing Greek thought with Christian ideas. In 
the last few decads the opinion has been gaining ground that the two 
are totally different. And now I wish to say straight out: this is the 
case especially among those theologians whose knowledge of the Greek 
world is none too deep, none too comprehensive and not first-hand. 
Now I have not in mind the sensational book of Boman himself, 
but the applause it received from theologians; the book is indeed one- 
sided and it is not without mistakes", but it certainly has its merits. 
It is, however, generally used to prove that Greek notions and results 
of Greek thought are merely injurious to Christian thought. 

Overagainst this the following pages wish to maintain that it is still 
profitable and even unavoidable to choose our route via Athens. 

To begin with, because of a thing seemingly so commonplace and 
trivial as the fact that the Greeks call a cat a cat. Seemingly, alas, for 
centuries of romanticism have accustomed us to projecting all kinds 
of sentiments into terms of which we think in all sincerity that they 
operate in a purely descriptive function. The Greek ‘‘directness” ” 
is an indispensable corrective here. 

This directness, this apprehension of facts, has been one of the 
contributory factors that made the Greeks the founders of our science. 
Of rational science, however much this adjective may jar upon some 
ears. It is arguable whether the early Greek thinkers were more than 
rationalists **; they were undoubtedly no narrow rationalists, but they 
did seek truth in a rational way; sought it and—though failing on many 
points, perhaps on the very points where they were seeking—found 
it, and for good. This also applies to those rejecting the Greek concept 
of truth. It has been realised—and this was a great gain—that when 
the Bible speaks of truth, it means something entirely different from 
the scientific concept of truth. He who has fully come to understand 
this, enjoys immunity from the menace (which is always threatening 


10 Th. Boman, Das hebrdische Denken im Vergleich mit dem griechischen, Gét- 


tingen, 1952, 71954; cf. also C. Tresmontant, Essai sur la pensée hébraique, Parijs, 


1953; 


11 It is only fair to point out that a theologian (and an eminent one!) who knows 


the Greek world well, R. Bultmann, has called attention to it in his review, Gnomon 
27, 1955, 551 ff. 

2 Cf. R. W. Livingstone, The Greek Genius and Its Meaning to Us, London, 
1912, 1949, 74 ff.; like his other works, “old-fashioned”, but valuable. 

18 The plus is stressed one-sidedly by W. Jaeger, The Philosophy of the Early 
Greek Philosophers, Oxford, 1947, and, in his steps, by M. B. Foster, Mystery and 
Philosophy, London, 1957, 31 ff. 
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and has but too often become reality) of intellectualizing revelation. 
But at present the matter is being reversed and the mistakes are 
committed that one wished to avoid. I will pass by in silence at- 
tempts to use a statement like “I am the Truth” as a starting-point 
of epistemology; they are really made, and in dead earnest. But even 
F. J. Pop quotes the word with which God reserves “‘the secret things” 
for Himself and gives the ‘things revealed” to man, in order to place 
“the listening to the words of God” overagainst the Greek seeking 
after ‘disclosed reality”: in this way matters become somewhat dis- 
torted **. The attempt to ‘‘lisclose reality’’ may like other human acts 
just as well be made in obedience to an order. And then it takes place 
by means of the Greek rational idea of truth—this is unavoidable, for 
even he who opposes it as being utterly pernicious, handles it when he 
wishes to prove even the minutest point. 

Some oppose this Greek rationality, because they—rightly—see in 
it the beginning of the saecularization of our world. On the other hand 
we shall have to maintain that this process, however much wrong it may 
have caused, and is causing every day still, is in principle a blessing: 
it has liberated us from a worship of the ‘‘powers’’ **. The question is 
now not the recognition or otherwise of the existence of “powers” (as 
non-rational factors, not liable to rationalisation; if need be, the 
“daemonic” may be included) —only a very narrow rationalism will 
deny them; a rational attitude recognises them **, But one who regretting 
what he considers to be the marring of the beauty of the world, yearns 
for Indian haze or Celtic fog, believing that he will sooner find the 
“powers” in them than in the clear air of Greece, runs the danger of 
becoming their worshipper **. And with this cult, too high a price is 
paid for the liberation from a supposed ,,intellectualism”’. 

Greek thought may in the fourth place give us an insight into the 
positive meaning of limitation. Infinity allures us, probably ** more 
than it did the Greeks (in Spengler’s wild theories there is surely some 
truth). This makes us see limitation as a negation, and it would be a 


14 Bijbelse woorden en hun geheim I, Den Haag, 71958, 234/5. “Even”, because 
it is such an admirable book giving in particular a very clear exposition of what 


the Bible means by “truth”. e 

15 Cf. H. Berkhof, Christus de zin der geschiedenis, Nijkerk, 1958, p. 84 ff.; 
D. de Rougemont, L’aventure occidentale de l'homme, Paris, 1957, pp. 161 ff. 

16 See e.g. G. Bachelard, La Terre et les réveries du repos, Paris, 1948, and 
his other works. , 

17 Cf. G. J. de Vries, Urij onder de open hemel, Wending XII, 1957, 688 ff. 

18 Notwithstanding the thesis of R. Mondolfo, L’infinito nel pensiero dell’ 
antichitd classica, Florence, 1956. 
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dull existence indeed that would never undergo its limitation as an 
oppression. All the same, the Greeks are right in seeing in the limitation 
the positive, in limittessness above all the negative (One passage only 
from innumerable instances: “definiteness is a part of the essence of 
goodness”, Aristotle, Eth. Nicomach. IX 1170 a 21, in an argument on 
life being good and pleasant in itself). Against a modern “attitude 
of life’ which does not distinguish infinity from limitlessness and is but 
too soon led into “Damonie”’, there is a remedy here which makes it 
worth while to take the route by way of Athens. 

But now we can be more precise: by way of Athens, and then most 
certainly not forgetting to visit the Academy. For especially in Plato’s 
thought there are several elements to be found which are and will 
remain of great value for a Christian conception of life. We need not 
work out in detail the thesis that between Platonism and Christianity 
there are fundamental contrasts 1; the contrast, though fully sub- 
scribed to, does not take away the potential benefit. 

a. Inthe school of Scheler, a contrast was worked out a good thirty 
years ago between two kinds of knowledge: the one was said to spring 
from lust of power, the other from love *°. The thesis rapidly became 
popular and is still used in fighting “‘intellectualism’’—I am using 
quotation marks, because the opposition is almost always directed against 
a caricature of thought, designed by the opponents themselves, over 
which it is naturally easy to triumph. Against this caricature Plato's 
conception of knowledge may be serviceable: for him the whole per- 
sonality is so much concerned in the intellectual act, that in order to 
describe the final, supreme stage he uses the terminology ?* of the 


19 Set out very clearly by R. Schaerer, Dieu, ’homme et la vie d’aprés Platon, 
Neuchatel, 1944, 171 ff. 

20 A. A. Griinbaum, Herrschen und Lieben als Grundmotive der philosophischen 
Weltanschauungen, Bonn, 1925. 

21M. B. Foster, Christian Theology and Modern Science of Nature, Mind 44, 
1935, 439 ff.; esp. 444 and 455 ff., considers this terminology as a pagan element 
in Plato, at any rate related to the pagan in him. In Plato’s conception of philo- 
sophic activity he sees two divergent trends: in the Republic the philosopher on 
the strength of a theoretical union with the object of knowledge proceeds to model 
his environment on this example (the passage in question happens to be found 
precisely in the Republic); in the Symposium he begets the product of the union. 
He connects it with the Timaeus (41a) where the godhead is “maker” and “father” 
of the Universe; the former seems to him consistent with Christian thought; the 
latter does not. Foster overcharges a metaphor; he overlooks the Platonic trans- 
position: giving a new meaning to many words (cp. on this the brilliant essay of 
A. Diés in Autour de Platon, Paris, 1927, pp. 400 ff.). Foster’s view of what is meant 
by union is contradicted by the fact that Plato is not a mystic in the most strict 
sense of the word: the distance to the object is maintained; cp. G. J. de Vries, 
Spel bij Plato, Amsterdam, 1949, p. 43 ff., 367, and P. Brommer, Plato’s wysbe- 
geerte, wetenschap of mystiek, Alg. Ned. Tds. v. Wijsb. en Psych. 41, 1949, PaloGite 
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sexual union (Republic 490a). Knowledge, precisely that ‘‘merely intel- 
lectual’’ knowledge, so much maligned, goes much deeper than is seen 
on a superficial view. This also explains the seeming paradox of the 
ethics of Socrates and Plato: “Virtue is knowledge’. The proposition 
is untenable, but not because in naive optimism it overlooks what 
moves man at the deepest level; it can be made, because so severe are 
the demands made upon knowledge that a knowledge of what is moral, 
which does not lead to moral action, does not count as knowledge. 

b. Plato’s conception of the divine is very remote from the image 
a Christian forms of God; he who does not see it, is advised to read 
the article by Verdenius referred to. Yet there is in Plato’s conception 
an aspect that Christians should not lose sight of. The highest he knows 
is the idea of the Good; it can be perceived ’’only at the end and hardly” 
(Republic 517b); nevertheless he insists that it is ‘“‘clearest’’ (ibid. 
518c); not to be grasped by the human mind, but rational. 

Now the greatest caution should be exercised. Thévenaz speaks about 
“ce Dieu idéal que nous nous forgions comme Valeur supréme”’ ”, 
a warning which we should heed. Only too often have Christians sung 
hymns to praise a god of their own making. Nevertheless, is it pos- 
sible if we are allowed to speak about God, for us to avoid using then 
the superlatives of the highest we know, the most beautiful, which we 
see then as glory from His glory? And would this not be permitted? 

If not entirely impermissible, such a statement of Plato’s is of great 
value overagainst the irrationalism of our days. In the last century 
Christian thought had to defend itself most of all against rationalism. 
This rationalism has by no means been defeated yet; not in science 
and certainly not in practical life, but a hostile twin brother has like- 
wise entered the field, with even much greater influence, irrationalism. 
Again and again Christian thought makes the serious mistake of 
seeing in the essentially much more dangerous irrationalism an ally. 
A mistake, because it forgets then to see in reason the God-given 
instrument of ordering our world (important for the problem of saecu- 
larisation). Too readily Pascal’s saying ‘Dieu d’'Abraham, Dieu d’Isaac, 
Dieu de Jacob, non des philosophes et des savants’’ is quoted—a very 
profound word that should not be abused to delight in the contrast: at 
bottom the God of Abraham is also the God of philosophers. The above- 
mentioned Foster, whom nobody surely will suspect of leanings towards 
syncretism says, in another context, that “the Christian doctrine of 


22 La situation du croyant philosophe, in L’homme et sa raison I, 251. 
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God derived much from the Greek and thus included within itself, 
besides much from Jewish sources, much also from the very doctrine 
which it displaced” and “any doctrine from which all Greek elements 
are excluded is less than Christian” **. 

c. Is it possible for man to obtain knowledge, independently of 
experience, a priori in the professional language of philosophy? It is 
clear that he who agrees with Plato on this point, must suppose a 
rational background of existence. Now there are many to-day who 
deny the possibility of such knowledge; the refutation of these argu- 
ments (which in my opinion can be met without having recourse to 
antiquities like “innate ideas’) is out of place here, even if the present 
writer should feel qualified to do so. What does belong here is a 
repudiation of the charge that by vindicating a priori knowledge the 
human mind would assume to itself undue rights and by making such 
a claim mean to deify itself. With or without this knowledge, this mind 
will surely remain created mind? We ought to believe that Plato means 
what he says (although he can be ironically edifying now and then) 
when he calls dialectics ‘‘a gift of the gods to man” (Philebus 16c). 
“What hast thou that thou didst not receive?”’. 

d. Rationality is not the last word. A famous and much debated 
assertion calls the Good “not being, but still beyond being in dignity 
and power’ (Republic 509b). This is of essential importance. Many 
forms of ontology are cut off here: glorification of the ““Being’’ (what 
is that?) as a pseudo-divine something (,,the Absolute” etc.) has 
become impossible; a sense of standards has been given to thought 
once for all*4. This in the large; and if you will, in little: we know 
now that it will be necessary for us to try and understand “‘being’’ 
in its directedness to a purpose, and can perhaps even understand it 
from this only. 

e. Good comprises more than the ethical good: this certainly 
applies to Greek thought. Nevertheless we can speak of a certain 
ethicizing in Plato. Combined with the above-mentioned universal Greek 
appreciation of limitation, this may be considered a boon. Here we 
may cite a great theologian who points out that “the differentiation 
of the idea into the many moments of the moral and religious judge- 
ment which we comprise in it, will only be really successful in the case 
of Philo, who knows the Law, and of St. Paul, who knows the Gospel. 


°38 The Christian Doctrine of Creation and the Rise of Modern Natural Sci 
Mind 43, 1924, 465 and 468. f POL CTENCE, 


24 Cf. Wending 1957, 689 ff. and 699 ff. 
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With the pagan the daemonic remains too near. With Jew and Christ- 
ian, Law and Gospel cast long lines of light into the cosmic dark, 
contradicting the menace’’*. Without making impermissible equali- 
zations and without positing a complete parallelism, Plato may be 
mentioned with them. 

Ethics is a beneficial translucidation of existence, but it may easily 
degenerate into moralism. Jewish casuistry has no more been able to 
escape from it than Christian, neither has that of the Greeks. And 
this menace will immediately become imminent, as soon as one only 
knows the ethical, and will not or cannot take into account the 
un-ethical, or the supra-ethical (this will make a case for those who 
refer to the “‘powers”). The final myth of the Republic is there among 
other things to show that Plato could and would. 

But even if his ethicism had degenerated into moralism, our objection 
to it should be weaker than some thirty years ago. Since then we have 
seen only too many people fully understanding the “daemonic’’ and 
abusing it to evade the simple commands of ethics. The theological 
status of police regulations is higher than we thought at the time. 

f. In anthropology Plato certainly has something to say. He teaches 
us not to find the essential being of man in biological particulars, such 
as the opposable thumb; he sees him not in the first place as a com- 
munity being or even as animal rationale, but considers him defined 
above all the direction of his purpose. Before the soul comes into the 
body, it goes in the train of the gods to the “supercelestial region”, 
to see the ideas. The gods quietly fortify themselves in contemplating 
them; the human souls, however, riding with a set of horses of which 
the one is always tugging downwards, can only with difficulty and in 
part see something. But something they must have seen, for “never shall 
the soul that has not seen the truth enter this (human) form (Phaedrus 
249b). And this is definitely no “‘intellectualism”, for truth has its place 
here as one of the ideas (somewhat later the privileged position of 
beauty is extolled). 

Therefore man is excentric. A passage in the Republic (611 b-e) 
tells of Glaucus, once a beautiful young man, then stolen by sea- 
nymphs and now irrecognisable in the sea; the fact that the contrast 
between the “immortal soul” and the body has been worked up into 
it, does not matter (this contrast is widely known from vulgar Platon- 
ism, but on the relationship between soul and body Plato utters his 
thoughts in a greater variety of expression than is generally known); 


25 ©. Noordmans, Zoeklichten, Amsterdam, 1949, p. 150. 
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the soul can hardly be recognised in this existence; just as the beauty 
of Glaucus is hidden under shells, pebbles and sea-weed, the soul is 
mauled by countless mischiefs. But ‘‘one should look at this.... at 
her love of wisdom and realise what she applies herself to and the 
company she seeks, understanding that she is akin to the divine and 
the immortal and the ever existing, and what she might become, if 
she gave herself wholly to the pursuit of it....'’ No doubt it is easy 
enough and sometimes it is necessary to protest against much; “func- 
tionalism’”’, if you will; ‘‘a soul akin to the divine’, and more of these. 
.... And yet, the human soul which only becomes what it can be, 
“if she gives herself wholly to the pursuit”.... 

This excentricity breaks the harmony; pure harmony is met with in 
the animal, which is not perturbed by dreams of wider distances. Man 
has seen the ideas, and when in his earthly existence he is struck by 
something that calls to mind this “blissful vision’’ (Phaedrus 247a), 
his mind lingers there, while the masses call him one who is out of his 
senses, 

g. No single theme about which Plato has thought has become 
so generally known as eros; no single theme, also, has suffered so 
much from wrong interpretation. In eros Plato sees the fundamental 
characteristic of human existence. Now it must be stated at the outset 
that this eros must not be interpreted in a biological sense as élan vital, 
which might also possibly sublimate itself into creating civilisation. 
G. Simmel, unfortunately (except in the circle of economists) practically 
forgotten to-day, once characterised human life as a striving after 
“more life and more than life’ **, The formulation is perhaps some- 
what too vitalistic, but it is useful, also for the interpretation of Plato’s 
eros; his eye is directed to ‘“‘more life’ ®*, but especially to “more than 
life’, to the transcendent. 

Now the polemic which has been carried on especially by theologians 
during little less than thirty years now, links up with this point 78: they 


ee G. Spr aks Lebensanschauung, Vier metaphysische Kapitel, Minchen/Leipzig, 
5D: : 

*7 The criticism discussed below is frequently levelled at this point; strange to 
say it proceeds from the very persons who blame Plato for his “Greek asceticism”, 
and his “depreciation of the body”. They overlook the fact that 

a. as we said already higher up, Plato’s views about the relationship between 
ue ae body are differentiated: the critics only know the deliberately one-sided 

aedo; 

b. the Christian rehabilitation of the body in recent years overshoots the mark; 
some “inwardness” and “Platonic asceticism” would not be undesirable. 

*S that is, since the appearance of the German translation of A. Nygren’s book 
Eros und Agape, Gitersloh, I, 1930; II, 1937. 
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never tire of pointing out that there is a fundamental difference between 
not incorrect—but it should not be thought that agape is an exclusively 
Christian value. And in contradistinction to what is only too readily 
done nowadays, this contrast should not be absolutized into a contrast 
between all that is Greek and all that is Christian. It would be necessary 
to raise a protest against this, if it had not been made already; and it 
eros and agape, Christian love. In very broad outline this is certainly 
is very fortunate that no less a man than Barth ®® has sounded this 
protest; for especially those Roman-Catholic authors who display a 
tendency to reduce as much as possible the contrasts between Greek 
and Christian thought, are in the habit of charging the so-called 
“dialectical” theology with making these contrasts absolute. Without 
obscuring the real difference between agape and eros in the least, 
Barth honours eros as the origin offreedom in the life of man 
with man. That the voice of criticism is not silent, will be clear 
from a passage like the following: ‘Es ist die Phantasie, die etwa 
den homerischen Olymp und seine Bewohner geschaffen hat, wahr- 
haftig ein starkster Beweis dafiir, dasz des Menschen Herz bése 
ist von Jugend auf’’ (and there is so much truth in this criticism 
that one had better repress the inclination—understandable at least 
in a classical scholar—to draw attention to the positive element 
in Homeric religion as well). Nevertheless Barth asks: “Ist es nur 
Zufall, dasz das Evangelium von Jesus Christus, dieser Same aus 
Israel, nun einmal geradezu inmitten der damals untergehenden Welt 
des Griechentums Wurzel geschlagen hat? War es nur ein Ungliick, 
dasz ihm dieser sein Ursprung durch seine ganze Geschichte hindurch 
nachgegangen ist?”. The realisation of this should not lead of course 
to despising the “barbarians”, who remained without the Greek heritage; 
“Paulus hat sie bekanntlich mit den Hellenen (Romer 1, 14) in einem 
Atemzug genannt und hat sich beiden in gleicher Weise verpflichtet 
erklart. Das diirfte aber schwerlich bedeuten, dasz wir als Christen 
fiir die Barbaren gegen die Hellenen Partie zu ergreifen hatten, oder 
dasz wir es nun ach nur leisten diirften, zu iibersehen, was die Hellenen 
vor den Barbaren nun einfach voraus hatten. Das hat die alte Kirche 
bei ihrer Distanzierung dem Griechentum gegeniiber bekanntlich auch 
nicht getan’’. “Ist es nur verdammliche Willkiir dasz wir das Land 
der Griechen mit der Seele zu suchen, bis auf diesen Tag uns nicht 
ganz enthalten kénnen, obwohl wir uns doch dariiber klar sindt, dasz 


29 K. Barth, Kirchliche Dogmatik III, 2, Zollikon-Zurich, 1948, p. 336 ff.; esp. 
p. 341. 
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es sich bei der der Kirche nétigen Reformation wirklich nicht um eine 
Renaissance der griechischen Antike handeln kann?” “Darf und musz 
man nicht die unverganglichen Worte 1 Kor. 13, 4—6 auch auf ihr 
Verhaltnis zum griechischen Menschen und seinen Eros auswenden?” 

h. Lastly we may mention as very important, also at the preent 
day and for us, the modesty of Plato’s thought. Not, that it is not of 
wide range; neither that in its flight it did not sometimes exceed bounds 
which it should have respected. The most serious objection is called 
forth by the fact that Plato frequently calls the mind “divine” and 
likewise the object of thought (cf. e.g. Thévenaz passim); and indeed 
in this terminology an impermissible transgression is discernible here 
and there. But only here and there, for Plato, who uses the Greek 
language, in which “divine” often indicates not more than a very 
high degree, adapts himself to common usage. Thus it is that, as Diés 
wittily remarks *°, “Tout est Dieu ou divin chez se trop divin Platon”. 
This should not be taken too tragically. It is true, Plato oversteps limits, 
but is prepared to respect boundaries and with Socrates makes no 
pretension to attain more than “human wisdom”. More than once, 
playing with the etymology of his name, he has denied the philosopher 
the possession of wisdom: ‘““To call him wise seems to me going too 
far; that name is only due to a god. Philosopher (= lover of wisdom) 
or something of the kind would be more correct and would become 
him better” (Phaedrus 278d). This means a warning to Christian 
thought as much or even more than to every other kind of thought. 
Eros is to Plato the embodiment of human existence, possessing no 
wisdom, but aspiring after it—well then, Eros is “poor.... unshod 
and homeless....’’ (Symposium 203 c/d). 


G. J. DE VRIES 


30 Autour de Platon, 555. 


STALINISM IN RUSSIAN CHEMISTRY 


In connection with the recent development in Russia in the field of 
ballistic projectiles, the Russian party secretary Chrushchev declared 
the other day that the lead of Russia in this respect is the result of a 
pursuit of science on a dialectic materialistic basis, Naturally many 
will ask themselves the question whether in Russia the dialectic mate- 
rialistic conception of life really constitutes the starting-point of physical 
and technological scientific thought, and if so whether this appears 
from the scientific results. The first question can in so far be answered 
in the affirmative that it has really been tried in Russia to make the 
dialectic materialistic view of life the basis of scientific pursuit. Besides 
the generally known purge in biology with which the name of the 
Russian biologist Lyssenko is connected, there have also been purges 
in the field of chemistry and physics. 

For chemistry this took place in June, 1951 during a conference on 
the structure theories in organic chemistry, held at Moscow on the 
initiative of the Chemistry Department of the Soviet Russian Academy 
of Sciences. Four hundred chemists took part in this conference, besides 
a number of physicists and philosophers. In the course of this conference 
the existing structure theories of the American Pauling and the British 
chemist Ingold were severely criticised. The theory of the chemical 
structure developed by the Russian chemist Butlerow, dating from 1861, 
was on the other hand stated to be the only correct theory. The reso- 
lution drawn up during the conference, contained inter alia the follow- 
ing 1: “Although the theories of Pauling and Ingold are methodologic- 
ally wrong and have no physical importance, they have found adherents 
among and propagandists among Soviet scholars, viz. Syrkin, corres- 
ponding member of the Academy, Diatkina, Wolkenstein, Kiprianow, 
and others”. 

“These scholars have not only propagated the idealistic and mecha~- 
nistic concept of resonance, they have also tried to conceal the faults 


1 Questions scientifiques III, chimie. Editor: Les éditions de la nouvelle critique, 
Paris (1953). 
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of this concept by declaring that it was a natural consequence of 
guantum mechanics and that it would be able to explain by it all facts 
and laws in chemistry”’. 

“The theory of resonance has led chemists to useless and pseudo- 
scientific constructions. It has created the fatal illusion that this theory 
would make it possible to explain numerous facts and laws, whereas 
in reality they remained unexplained.” 

“The Conference has taken note of the fact that Syrkin, Diatkina, 
Wolkenstein, Kiprianow, and others realize the deceptive and sterile 
nature of this theory. It also states the fact, however, that these scholars 
have neither given a thorough criticism of the theory of resonance nor 
a detailed analysis of their serious methodological and ideological 
errors.” 

“The resolutions of the Central Committee of the Communist Party 
of the U.S.S.R. concerning ideological problems have called the attention 
of Soviet chemists to methodological problems in the physical sciences 
and have assisted them in tracing the mistakes made in chemistry and 
giving directives for the future development of chemistry on the basis 
of the dialectic materialistic conception of life, the only true basis.” 

“The Conference decides to approve of the fundamental statements 
in the report, which was composed by a sub-committee from the physical 
division of the Academy. This report demonstrates that the theories 
of Pauling and Ingold are idealistic and mechanistic and directives are 
laid down for the future development of the theory of Butlerow.”’ 

“The Conference gives the assurance that Soviet chemists under 
the guidance of the party of Lenin and Stalin will be proud to follow 
the directions of the great leader of the workers, the great scholar 
Stalin’’, 

In order to enter more fully into the contents of this resolution and 
the discussions connected with it, I propose first to give a short intro- 
duction about the development of the structure theories in organic 
chemistry. Next I shall pay some attention to the dialectic materialistic 
criticism of the modern structure theories of Pauling and Ingold. 
Finally the whole will be examined against the background of Stalinism. 


The development of the theory of the chemical structure 

The idea, already expressed by the Greek philosophers Democritus 
and Heraclitus, that the elements were built up of a very large number 
of indivisible particles called atoms, was chosen by the British chemist 
Dalton in the beginning of the 19th century as the starting-point for 
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arranging the growing number of experimental data (obtained by 
analysis and synthesis) concerning the composition of the compounds. 
The rapid growth of chemical research is due, not only to the 
improvement of experimental research, but also to the atomic theory 
developed by Dalton, without which chemical research would hardly 
have been possible. Only a few years later Avogadro supposed 
that compounds, too, consisted of a very great number of particles, 
molecules, which were supposed to be the bearers of the characteristic 
properties. In their turn these molecules were held to consist of a small 
number of atoms of the component elements. Although the molecule, 
therefore, in contrast to the atoms, was to be considered divisible, it 
was considered to lose the properties typical of the compound when 
split. Although according to our present knowledge not all compounds 
are built up of such molecules, this idea is for a large part of the 
chemical compounds correct, and especially for those compounds which 
may be said to belong to organic chemistry or the chemistry of the 
carbon compounds. Apparently chemistry at the time of Avogadro 
was not yet ripe for the acceptance of the concept of the molecule, 
for not until half a century later was it accepted together with the 
concept of the atom as a necessary aid. 

Owing to the hypothetic character of the atomic and molecular 
theories it was not possible by starting from the knowledge (obtained 
by analysis) about the composition of the compounds to deduce the 
properties of macromatter from those of the component elements. The 
forces acting between the atoms mutually were still completely un- 
known. Nevertheless the study of the behaviour of the compounds, 
and elements in chemical transformation yielded important information 
about the structure of compounds, which, however, always presupposed 
a structure pattern. In the first half of the 19th century several of 
these theories alternated. Continued research always proves the pat- 
tern to be too limited to comprise the whole. Especially in the field of 
organic chemistry great problems present themselves, as in this section 
of chemistry an alarmingly great number of compounds is known, all 
built up of only a small number of elements. About the middle of last 
century the French chemist Gerhardt attempted to establish order in 
this great diversity of organic compounds by means of his so-called 
theory of types. This theory did not start from definite patterns, but 
distinguished compounds according to their chemical affinity. Gerhardt 
tried to reduce all compounds to a few basic types such as the water 
type and the ammonia type. 
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Gerhardt who was of the opinion that it would never be possible to 
discover the real structure of compounds, spoke about his types of 
reaction formulas, since they pointed to the possibility of reducing 
them by means of chemical reactions to the basic type. It was not long 
before this theory of types led to undesirable complications, for if it 
is supposed that certain compounds—and there were many—can be 
reduced to different types, this implies that of these compounds there is 
more than one formula. This experience led Kekulé to draw up a new 
theory. In 1857 and 1858 he published two articles in which he explained 
his new views 2. Starting from and further developing ideas of his con- 
temporaries Frankland and Kolbe he arrived at a structure pattern 
enabling him to give one formula of every compound. 

Independently and almost simultaneously with Kekulé the British 
chemist Couper conceived the same ideas *. Neither Kékulé nor Couper 
used the phrase chemical structure; Kekulé speaks of the arrangement 
of the atoms in the molecule and in imitation of Kolbe Couper uses the 
expression chemical constitution. That by this Couper meant the same 
thing as we understand by chemical structure now appears from the 
fact that the constitution formulas introduced by Couper are practically 
equal to those used in organic chemistry nowadays. 

Three years later, in 1861, an article appears by Butlerow about 
chemical structure. This article clearly shows that Butlerow goes less 
far than Kekulé and Couper. Butlerow rigorously separates physical 
from chemical structure. “We do not know indeed the connexion 
between the chemical interaction of the atoms in the interior of the 
complex molecule and their mutual position, we do not even know 
whether in a complex molecule two atoms, directly interacting, lie next 
to each but leaving the concept of physical atoms entirely out of con- 
sideration, it can nevertheless not be denied that the chemical properties 
of a compound are determined by the chemical relationship” ¢. 

Kekulé and Couper do not make this rigid separation. It is true that 
Kekulé in one of his essays observes that the physical structure of a 
molecule can never be deduced from the chemical behaviour of the 
compound, That Butlerow does make this separation is caused by the 
fact that he considers the chemical interaction of the atoms to be quite 
independent of the physical, which was not unusual in those days. 


Kekulé, Ann. Chem. Pharm. 104, 129 (1857); 106, 129 (1858). 
Couper, Phil. Mag. [4] 16, 104 (1858). 


aA. 
= AWS: 
* A.M. Butlerow, Z. Chemie 4, 549 (1858). 
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Kekulé and especially Couper do see the connexion between force 
and the interaction of the atoms. Russian commentators adduce the 
above passage to thow how far Butlerow was in his ideas ahead of 
his contemporaries. Now, they say, we know that it is really possible 
for chemical properties to be influenced by an interaction of non- 
neighbour atoms in the molecule. They forget to add, then, that this 
interaction is always brought about indirectly, i.e. by the aid of a 
successive interaction of neighbouring atoms in the molecule, and the 
latter is certainly not meant by Butlerow. 

That Couper does not see the interaction of the atoms loose from 
the physical force concept is clearly shown by the passage *: “This is 
a particular instance, but it moreover shows generally how the electro- 
positive and the electro-negative value of the elements mutually modify 
and condition the electro-positive or electro-negative value of each other 
when in combination.” 

Couper therefore thinks this interaction to be electrostatical. 

Although the resolution of the Moscow. Conference shows that in 
Russia Butlerow and not Couper and Kekulé is looked upon as the 
founder of the theory of chemical structure, Butlerow’s articles clearly 
prove the contrary. In 1859, Butlerow writes in connexion with Couper’s 
communication that the priority of the new ideas is not due to Couper, 
but tot Kekulé*®. Concluding his theory of the chemical structure in 
1861, Butlerow observes ®: ‘Far be it from me to assert that on the 
preceding pages I propose a new theory; I rather believe that I am 
putting forward ideas common to many chemists. I must even admit 
that the expositions and formulas of Couper, whose too absolute and 
exclusive conclusions I opposed at the time, were based upon the same, 
if not always quite clearly elaborated idea’”’; it is remarkable that in 
this article Butlerow does not mention Kekulé’s work with a single 
word. In a later article we read, however, *: “I did not and do not now 
by any means intend to deny the splendid merit of Kekulé in the 
theoretical and in the experimental field. Like Meyer I consider the 
chemical structure concept to be a corollary of the valency concept 
and especially of the rule, first found and stated by Kekulé that carbon 
is tetravalent. That furthermore the views pronounced by Cooper 
are identical with those almost universally recognised I do not deny, 


5 A.M. Butlerow, Ann. Chem. 110, 51 (1859). 
6 A.M. Butlerow, Z. Chemie 4, 549 (1861). 
7 A.M. Butlerow, Ann. Chem. Pharm. 146, 260 (1868). 
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and the formulas given by Couper are certainly rational formulas in 
the modern sense of the word i.e. constitution formulas or chemical 
structure formulas’’, 

It is clear from this passage not only that Butlerow recognises the 
priority of Couper and Kekulé, but also that he has given up his 
rigid separation between chemistry and physics, as he puts his structure 
formulas on a level with the constitution formulas of Couper and 
Kekulé. 

Butlerow claims for himself the recognition of the consistent appli- 
cation of the new theory’, which he undoubtedly deserves. But for 
this reason he cannot possibly be considered to be the founder of the 
structure theory, not even when after 1861 practically everybody re- 
places the name constitution with chemical structure. 

How careful we have to be in judging the work of Butlerow in 
comparison with that of his contemporaries appears from the following 
passage which is quoted by the Russians and has to prove the brilliant 
ideas of Butlerow®: “The difference between the isomers may not 
only consist in a difference in chemical, but also in physical properties; 
that is to say, that it comes to the fore not only when we consider the 
particles before and after the reaction, but also when we consider 
them in themselves. The admission of the existence of such a difference 
(in physical properties) becomes absolutely necessary and when we 
restrict ourselves to the field of chemistry, it appears that this difference 
may consist in a difference in chemical bonds between atoms in the 
interior of the particle, that is to say in different combination possibilities 
and in a different arrangement of the combinations in the interior of 
isomeric particles.” 

When reading this passage we should remember that it occurs in 
a treatise by Butlerow in the year 1885, whereas as early as 1874 the 
Dutchman Van 't Hoff and the Belgian Lebel had established a con- 
nection between the spatial arrangement of the atoms in the molecule 
and the physical properties. Moreover as early as 1868 Kekulé gave 
convincing evidence of the idea that the chemical structure is most 
closely bound up with the spatial arrangement of the atoms in the 
molecule, and accordingly with the physical structure, when he gives 
an exposition on the chemical structure of aromatic compounds. 

It is these aromatic compounds which also lay bare, however, the 
shortcomings of the pattern on which structure chemistry is based. 


8 Ref. 1), page 96. 
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For the most simple representative of the aromatic compounds, benzene, 
it proved impossible within the framework of the then prevailing theory 
to express the chemical properties in one formula. For the benzene 
molecule the chemical structure had to be described by the aid of two 
structure formulas, But that Kekulé, like Butlerow, really saw the pos- 
sibility of expressing all the properties in one formula is clear from the 
fact that Kekulé was not satisfied with this dual description, but 
assumed the possibility of a rapid transition between two structures, 
the socalled dynamic isomerie. Only after the development of the wave 
mechanical description in 1926 did this problem find its complete 
solution. 


The modern structure theories of Pauling and Ingold 

The development of physics since the end of the 19th century liber- 
ated Dalton’s atomic theory from its hypothetic character. The sup- 
position of the indivisibility of the atoms, which gave them their name, 
proved incorrect. Refined physical experiments laid bare the interior 
structure of the atoms, a new world of little particles, the electrons, 
neutrons and protons. 

An entirely new physical description became necessary when it 
appeared that the regularly recurring relationships observed on macro 
substances did not possess the strict regularity in the case of those small 
particles. The physical description could only be a description of prob- 
ability, because the interaction of the instrument and the physical object 
during observation is no longer negligible for these small particles. 
Observation on these minute particles meant necessarily a serious 
disturbance of the object to be examined. The new method of descrip- 
tion was introduced by Schrédinger in 1926 as the wave mechanical 
description. From these and other forms of description developed by 
Dirac, Heisenberg and other physicists arose quantum mechanics, the 
mechanics for the description of the behaviour of the very minute 
particles of matter. Although quantum mechanics was able to give an 
exact description only in a few very simple cases, a more or less 
approximate description proved possible for more complicated problems, 
which in a great many cases yielded a better insight into the connexion 
between structure and properties of matter. The great importance of 
the quantum mechanical description for chemistry only became quite 
clear when Heitler and London succeeded in giving an approximate 
description of the hydrogen molecule which is built up of two hydrogen 
atoms. Physical research had shown that the hydrogen atom is built 
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up of a positive electrically charged particle—the proton—and a 
negatively charged particle—the electron. For the description of the 
hydrogen molecule Heitler and London now used an approximation 
method, availing themselves of the fact that two hydrogen atoms 
combine to form the hydrogen molecule. Each atom containing a 
proton and an electron, the hydrogen molecule will be composed of 
four particles, viz. two protons and two electrons. If we call the 
protons A and B and the electrons 1 and 2, the state, whereby the 
two atoms are not bound, can be represented by 


A lang pe: 


This state can, however, be described equally correctly by a mutual 
exchange of the two electrons: 


A= 2-and Be I; 


As physical research has shouwn that it is impossible to distinguish 
these small particles, both structures have to be combined. The for- 
mation of the hydrogen molecule takes place when the two atoms are 
approached. Then the electrons remain separated no longer, but can 
mutually exchange places, or rather both electrons have become part 
of a composition of two protons A and B round which they are moving. 
The combination of the two structures now furnishes a suitable starting- 
point for the description of the hydrogen molecule, since in this com- 
bination the possibility of exchange of the two electrons has in fact 
already been realised. Now the quantitative treatment by Heitler and 
London showed that the energy released in the bond of the two hydro- 
gen atoms is the immediate result of the possibility that the two electrons 
mutually exchange places. In the hydrogen molecule the two electrons 
can therefore move from A to B and conversely, in other words the 
real position is in between that described by the abovementioned 
structures. We speak therefore of boundary structure and say that the 
real structure of the molecule is described by the aid of a combination 
of the possible boundary structures. 

The treatment of the hydrogen molecule has become of great im- 
portance for the insight into the chemical bond, the bond existing 
between the atoms in the molecules generally. In the above exposition 
we can as well start from other atoms instead of two hydrogen atoms. 
It is always seen that just as in the hydrogen molecule two electrons 
are concerned in the bonding between two atoms. The quantum me- 
chanical description of the chemical bond led to valuably enriching the 
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classical structure pattern. The classical structures formulae proved 
inadequate to express all the differentiations in the nature of the bonds 
in the molecule. In order to link up as well as possible with the familiar 
structure formulas it was tried to express these refinements as much 
as possible by means of the already existing notation. Of great impor- 
tance are in this connexion the well-known structure theories of Pauling 
and Ingold. As I observed already in the preceding section the classical 
structure pattern proved inadequate for the description of the aromatic 
compounds. Thus it became necessary to write two formulas for the 
benzene molecule in order to describe the chemical behaviour of the 
compound completely. On the analogy of the treatment of the hydrogen 
molecule by Heitler and London, Pauling gave a description of the 
benzene molecule proceeding from two boundary structures described 
by the classical structure formulas. In general it appeared possible to 
give a more complete description of the structure by means of a super- 
position deducible from the classical structure pattern. This so-called 
theory of resonance is extensively applied in organic chemistry. Ingold 
developed a similar method of description essentially equal to that of 
Pauling and known as the theory of mesomerie. 


Dialectic materialistic criticism of the modern structure theories of 
Pauling and Ingold and appreciation of Butlerow 


Dialectic materialism stems from the German philosophers Marx 
and Engels and may be considered a materialistic version of Hegel’s 
dialectic philosophy. Well-known is Marx’s dialectic description of 
the historical development of society known as historic materialism. 
Engels mainly occupied himself with natural philosophy. His ‘‘Dialektik 
der Natur’ is a materialistic interpretation of Hegel’s ‘“‘Naturphilo- 
sofie’ ®. For the present discussion Engels’s work, therefore, is of 
importance, 

Dialectic materialism (diamat) proceeds from the standpoint that 
there exists a reality, matter, independent of human consciousness. This 
reality is only knowable by approximation. The primary form in which 
matter is knowable is its movement controlled by the laws of dialectic *: 

1. the transition from quantity into quality. 

2. the identity of the opposites. 

3. the negation of negation. 


9 F. Engels, Dialectique de la nature. Editions sociales, Paris, 1952. 
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These dialectic laws are briefly summed up as the thesis-antithesis- 
synthesis scheme. 

Every movement implies thesis and anti-thesis. As the movement 
progresses, these opposites become more accentuated, until at last in 
the two opposites a new thesis arises: the negation of negation, The 
movement cannot be reduced, therefore, to the most elementary form, 
since synthesis always means a qualitative change. By the addition 
of a last quantity—no matter whether it is important or not—a quanti- 
tative change will lead to a change of quality. Engels illustrates this 
with a for those times understandable, but in the light of modern physics 
really very naive example, viz. that of the transition of a liquid into 
vapour. When a liquid is supplied with heat, the movement of the 
molecules will increase, which is manifested in the rise of temperature. 
When, however, the boiling-point has been reached, the supply of a 
quantity of heat, however slight in itself, will result in part of the 
liquid changing into vapour. In such a process the character of the 
molecules remains unchanged, the same particles occurring in the 
liquid as well as in the vapour. This will be different when during a 
heat supply a reaction takes place, in which consequently the structure 
of the molecules changes. Such:a process, which may be called a 
chemical reaction, can according to Engels never be completely described 
by the aid of physical laws, as in the course of this process a qualitative 
change has taken place which belongs to another aspect of matter than 
was the case in the previous example. It is necessary for Engels to 
make such a distinction in order to come to an autonomous character 
of matter. Thus in the order of the development of matter he disting~- 
uishes the following aspects: the mechanical aspect, the physical aspect, 
the chemical aspect, the biological aspect, and the social aspect ?®: 
“Physics is the mechanics of the molecules (molecule is a physical 
quality); chemistry is the physics of the atoms (movement of the atoms 
during the chemical reactions); biology is the chemistry of the albumens; 
sociology is the biology of human operations’’. 

This distinction shows that diamat makes a separation between 
chemistry and physics, which was not unusual in the days of Engels, 
but which in the light of modern science makes a very strange impres- 
sion indeed. That in Russia this distinction is nevertheless maintained 
is understandable when we consider that the ideology of communism 
is deeply rooted in the philosophy of Marx and Engels. Every measure 
taken by the Russion communist party, however inconsistent it may 
be with ideas of Marx and Engels, is justified on the plea of dialectic 
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materialism. If this modal distinction should be abandoned, the prophecy 
of the inevitable rise of the communist ideal state would no longer 
possess any persuasive power. The movement of matter in its highest 
aspect leads inevitably to the synthesis of thesis (capitalism) and anti- 
thesis (proletariat), the consummation of the evolutionary process of 
matter, 

The following will show that Russian criticism is partly based on 
the dialectic distinction between chemistry and physics. 

In his criticism of the theory of resonance the Russian philosopher 
Kedrow observes that the attribution of more than one structure to a 
compound is “Mach-istisch”’ (positivistic) 1°; it denies the existence of 
a knowable reality. Kedrow puts physical description and interpre- 
tation on the same level here. There is among various scholars a good 
deal of divergence in the interpretation, which on the whole has a 
highly positivistic if not pragmatic tendency. Thus the American 
chemist Wheland speaks about the boundary structures as “merely for 
commodity’. Besides, the name which Pauling gave to his theory gives 
rise to much confusion and is responsible for the fact that many who 
are not able to take in the consequences of the physical description, have 
come to assign reality to the boundary structures. In the works of many, 
particularly the Russians Syrkin and Diatkine we can read that “reso- 
nance exists between the boundary structures” ”. Kedrow’s criticism, 
however, goes further than this. He denies the value of the theory of 
resonance because it makes use of abstractions which have no reality 
value. The so-called boundary structures are according to him mere 
chimeras which do not in a single respect correspond to reality. The 
latter we must emphatically deny. We might change the name boun- 
dary structure into boundary formula, but have most certainly to 
assign reality value to these formulas. They have been obtained by 
extrapolation from the classical structure theory. If, singly, they do 
not correspond to reality, within the framework of the physical method 
of description, together they give a good description of the system. 
If all reality value should be denied to these boundary formulas, this 
would equally apply to the classical structure formulas in general, for 


10 Ref. 1), page 48. 

11 G. W. Wheland, The Theory of Resonance and its application to Organic 
Chemistry, New York, 1945, page 28. 

12 Y. K. Syrkin and M. E. Diatkina, Structure of Molecules, London, 1950. Eng- 
lish edition edited by M. A. Partridge and D. O. Jordan. Original edition: Chemical 
Binding and the structure of molecules, Moscow, 1946. 
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we know that not a single one of these formulas corresponds in every 
respect with reality, be it that the difference between formula and 
properties found experimentally may be slight sometimes: but this is 
only a gradual difference. We therefore concur with the standpoint 
held by a few Russian scholars with regard to Kedrow and agreeing 
in broad outline with what has been said above. The contents of the 
resolution show clearly, however, that Kedrow has been put in the 
right. 

Moreover, Kedrow declares, the theory of resonance is mechanistic, 
since it tries to reduce everything to mechanics. This, too, has to be 
denied. The theory of resonance is no more mechanistic than “physics 
(is) as the mechanics of the molecules’ (see page 216). The theory of 
resonance does not reduce everything to mechanics, because we still 
know the physical qualities electrons and atoms. For the same reason 
Kedrow would have to reject all quantum mechanics, which he does 
not do, however. As physical theory quantum mechanics need not to 
be rejected. For chemistry this is different, however, because according 
to Engels chemistry can never entirely be reduced to physics. The 
chemical reaction can, therefore, not be described by means of a 
physical theory. This is, indeed, from the dialectic materialistic stand- 
point the only sound argument. The question is, whether this pro- 
position is still tenable in the light of modern views. In this connexion 
it is interesting to read that as an example of a correct description 
based on boundary structures Kedrow mentions the quantum mechanical 
description of the hydrogen molecule by Heitler and London. These 
authors, Kedrow declares, make use of real boundary structures, viz. 
the state of two separated hydrogen atoms. Now this treatment of 
Heitler and London is precisely the description of the formation of 
a hydrogen molecule out of two hydrogen atoms, with which Kedrow 
admits in point of fact that the chemical reaction can be described 
by means of physical theories, 

With regard to the Russian chemist Butlerow Kedrow observes that 
he was a “spontaneous” dialectic materialist. When, however, we 
read the passages from Butlerow’s work adduced by Kedrow as proof, 
we can only read from them that Butlerow was a realist. Like many 
of his contemporaries he wants one structure formula for every com- 
pound, which will have to be then the expression of all its properties. 
As we observed already, Butlerow sharply separates chemical and 
physical structures at first and accordingly did not go so far as his 
contemporaries Kekulé and Couper. In a little book on the development 
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of the chemical structure theory by Dawydoff, which appeared some 
time ago, this differentiation between chemistry and physics is seen as 
a proof of Butlerow’s dialectic materialistic thought. Engels, who was 
a contemporary of Butlerow, mentions his name only once and that in 
connexion with spiritualism, of which Butlerow was an adherent. 
This is very serious indeed, especially when we consider that Butlerow 
published much in German periodicals. Kekulé on the other hand is 
mentioned by Engels a few times and in one passage even praised for 
his definition of chemistry and physics. On the strength of this definition 
Kekulé could rather be qualified as “spontaneous dialectic materialist’. 


The background of Russian criticism; Stalinism 

The foregoing shows that the arguments adduced by Kedrow, seen 
even from a dialectic materialistic standpoint, do not carry conviction. 
The real reason of the Russion offensive against the theories of 
Pauling and Ingold appears clearly from the words of the Russian 
philosopher Jdanow **: ‘“We have to admit freely that in the course 
of many years our chemists have paid very little attention to theoretical 
problems, although they have done much experimental work”’. 

ln chemistry the so-called theory of resonance, borrowed from 
foreign scholars, is wide-spread”’. 

, Lhe most important propagandists of the theory of resonance in 
this country are the authors of the book: “The chemical bond and 
the structure of molecules’, Syrkin and Diatkina. It is not just fortuitos 
that in this book the work of Butlerow has completely been ignored. 
The lack of a solid methodological basis, the ignorance of the theory 
of Butlerow, the imitation of new, foreign viewpoints, all this has con~- 
tributed to the penetration of the theory of resonance among our 
organic chemists’. 

“The statement of the American chemist Fajans, who has commented 
on the book of Syrkin and Diatkina, is very clear on this point: “this 
author has not discovered a single point of difference between the 
conception of life between the eastern and western writers’. Some- 
what further Fajans states with satisfaction that only 10 % of the 
names referred to are Russian”. 

Those who have followed the development in Russia since the 
second world war, will have little difficulty in discovering the true 


13 W. N. Dawydoff, Uber die Entstehung der chemischen Strukturtheorie, 
V.E.B. Verlag Technik, Berlin, 1957. 
14 Ref. 1), page 94. 
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background of this Russian criticism. Especially the passage quoted 
here from an article by Jdanow clearly indicates that the Russian regime 
tolerates no superiority of foreign scholars. The influence of Stalinism 
is clearly perceptible down to the pursuit of physical science and it 
is open to serious doubt if this scientific pursuit on a dialectic mate- 
rialistic basis has indeed been so very fruitful for the development 
of theoretical organic chemistry in Russia. At any rate this does not 
appear from the scientific literature from Russia and the satellite 
countries. After Stalin's death the propaganda of Butlerow’s genius 
has been diligently continued and in the field of theoretical organic 
chemistry they have got no further than a criticism of existing structure 
theories. Nobody will deny the great scientific significance of the 
recent Russian finds in the field of ballistic propectiles, but many will 
doubt the truth of Khrushchev’s remark that scientific pursuit on a 
dialectic materialistic basis has contributed to these technical finds. It 
can on the other hand be declared with certainty that the development 
of theoretical organic chemistry has seriously been stagnated by the 
Stalinist purge. 


G. J. HOIJTINK 


THE HISTORIOGRAPHY OF CULTURE, SCIENCE 
AND LEARNING IN MODERN POLAND 


In the cultural life of modern Poland the fine arts and the study 
of the humaniora occupy a considerable place. The books of Western 
authors, novels as well as scientific works, are available in the State 
bookshops either in the original language or in Polish translation. Art 
and literature play a large part in Polish life. 

The history of cultural and scientific activities has a special attrac- 
tion for Polish historiographers and much attention is given to the 
epoch of the Renaissance. Especially the end of the 15th century and 
the 16th century is Poland’s Golden Age and this epoch is therefore 
studied with particular diligence. 

The cultural history of Poland and particularly of the period of 
Renaissance and Reformation has been furthered by professor Sta- 
nislaw Kot, who now lives outside Poland. Many of the specialists on 
these subjects teaching to-day in Polish universities, are his pupils or 
even disciples of his pupils. 

In the 16th century the Reformation found many adherents in 
Poland; Lutheranism penetrated first, especially in Prussia and Great 
Poland; later on the Reformed (Swiss) influence became strong, 
especially in Little Poland, while the Bohemian Brethren, wo had a 
leaning to the Reformed side, were very active. Among the Reformed 
Socinianism became strong, which led to a lasting division. 

The intellectual activity, the pedagogical innovations and the often 
progressive social and political ideas of the Protestants awakened the 
interest of scholars inside and outside Poland in this century. The 
communist revolution did not in the least abate this interest. On the 
contrary, the government, though influencing them in a marxist 
direction, favours these studies before and after the change by 


Gomulka in October 1956. 


Social sciences 
The greatest monument of recent Renaissance studies is the com-~ 
plete edition of the works of Andreas Fricius Modrevius by the care 
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of the Polish Academy of Sciences. Four volumes have so far appeared, 
all of them edited by C. Kumaniecki*. 

Andrzej Frycz Modrzewski (1503—1572) was one of Poland’s 
most outstanding humanists. He was a fervent advocate of the Re- 
formed principles. As so many Polish Protestants he showed a ten- 
dency to deviate from reformed orthodoxy, first in the direction of 
“Stancarism”, later in that of “Arianism”. In his principal work De 
republica emendanda his ideas on a political, social, ecclesiastical 
and pedagogical reformation are expounded. In the first edition (Cra- 
cow 1551) only three out of the five books of De republica appeared 
(de moribus, de legibus, de bello), the two remaining ones (de ecclesia, 
de schola) being prohibited by the censor. They appeared, however, 
in the second and third editions (1554, 1559), printed in Basle by 
Joh. Oporinus. This complete version has now been re-edited by 
C. Kumaniecki in volume I of the Opera Omnia ?. 

As Modrevius made considerable additions to the second and the 
third editions, this new edition is based upon the text of the third 
edition, though many emendations in the text have been made by col- 
lation with the second and even the first. In the erudite ““Prolegomena”’ 
with which C, Kumaniecki introduces this work, a comparison is made 
between the texts of those three editions that came out during Modre- 
vius’ lifetime. It turns out that there is in many respects a definite 
development of his ideas. 

In this connection a recent article by W. Voisé should be mentioned: 
On the fourhundredth anniversary of the translation of De Repu- 
blica Emendanda by Wolfgang Weissenburg” ®. 

Modrevius’ work was translated into German by the then Rector 
of the university of Basle, W. Weissenburg, under the title Von 
Verbesserung des Gemeinen Nutz Fiinff Biicher Andree Fricij Mo- 
drevij K6niglicher Majestet zu Polen Secretarij, etc.”, and, as Weis- 
senburg added, “zu gutem gantzem Teutschen Lands’. This was 
the first outline of the theory of the state in the German language. 

The second volume of Modrevius’ Opera contains his Orationes, 
delivered from 1543 to 1557; the third volume De ecclesia liber 
secundus, parts of which appeared in Antwerp (1550) and Basle 


1 Andreae Fricii Modrevii Opera Omnia, Consilium Editorum Operum Andreae 


Fricii Modrevii in “Panstwowy Instytut Wydawniczy” constitutum, vol. I (1953) 
570 pp, vol. II (1954) 201 pp, vol. TI (1955) 363 pp, vol. IV (1958) 339 pp. 

? Andreae Fricii Modrevii Commentariorum De Republica Emendanda libri 
quinque. 

* In Polish in “Odrodzenie i Reformacja” III (1958) pp 79—97. 
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(1554) and the whole in Basle in 1559. The treatises of which this latter 
work is composed were written from 1549 to 1556; they deal with 
the authority of the Church and of the Word of God, the necessity 
of faith and works, the certainty of the conscience, the remission of 
sins, fasting, marriage, purgatory, and transsubstantiation and Holy 
Supper. Most of them were written in 1556, when a particularly 
violent debate was going on on reformation in Poland, and it turns out 
that Modrevius more and more approached Calvinism in his conception 
of the sacraments. In the fourth volume have been inserted works written 
from 1560 to 1562 (Opuscula annis 1560—1562 conscripta). These 
too bear a theological character (on original sin, on free will, on 
God's providence and eternal predestination, on the Mediator; pole- 
mics with Orichovius). In de mediatore libri tres Modrevius enters 
into the debate on christological doctrine on the side of Stancaro *. 
In his book on predestination Modrevius closely follows Augustine; 
he is of opinion that with it nobody will be brought to despair who 
would not be so without it, whereas, on the other hand, it is a source 
of comfort and hope to the faithful (cap. I). 

It is to be hoped that this beautiful edition which reflects great 
credit on its editor, C. Kumaniecki, on the Polish Academy of Sciences, 
and on the Polish Government, may soon be completed. To scholars 
all over the world a series of works is made available which otherwise 
would have remained almost inaccessible and which contain much 
useful information on the history of political and social thought, church 
history, theology and education. 

In an article on “La Renaissance et les sources des sciences poli- 
tiques” °, W. Voisé puts forward that the sociological writings of the 
Renaissance period foreshadow our modern methodology in historical 
and social sciences. He expounds the economic influence on social 
structure, the social elements in the historiography of that epoch, and 
the ideas on social history of the political writers of the Renaissance. 


History of Education 

Professor B. Suchodolski, the active president of the Committee 
for the History of Science of the Polish Academy, wrote a book on 
Die Polnische Padagogik in der Zeit der Renaissance ®, This work 


4 According to Stancaro (1501—1574) Christ is mediator only in so far as His 
human nature is concerned: “one mediator between God and men, the man Jesus 
@hrist?.l<Vime 235: 

5 In: Diogéne nr 23 (1958) pp 50—77. 

6 Berlin 1958, 103 pp. 
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bears the stamp of marxism in its stress on social influences (class 
antagonism) as causes of the innovations and the opposition against 
them in the 16th and 17th centuries (cf p 23, 25). The reactionary 
policy of education of the counter-reformation led to the destruction of 
the progressive system of the Protestant schools, especially of those of 
the Arians (p 11). Henceforth, Polish education was largely in the hands 
of the Jesuits, and this explains the intellectual conformism and finally, 
the backwardness of Polish intellectual life between the Reformation 
and the Enlightenment. In the 16th century and the beginning of the 
17th century, however, the struggle for religious toleration, freedom 
of conscience and educational reform went together (p. 13). The 
author demonstrates by many quotations how the 16th century human- 
ists fought for better schools. He points out how in the Protestant 
schools, especially those of the Arians, a plebeian current organized 
education in a progressive sense, whereas in the schools of the 
Jesuits humanism was put into the service of the counter-reformation 
and was conceived in a reactionary sense (p. 26), so that the nobility 
could be kept under clerical supervision. A part of the szlachta (lesser 
nobility) favoured progressive education and their sons travelled in 
Switzerland, Germany and France. In the long run, however, the more 
conservative wing triumphed. The best schools were those founded 
by the Protestant communities; they furthered teaching in the verna- 
cular and emphasized the necessity of being able to read even for 
"merchants, artisans and peasants’, as God's truth “has not only 
been revealed to the philosophers of this world, but also to simple 
people, to shepherds and fishermen” (Jan Seklucjan, 1547). That is, 
the general priesthood of all believers made it necessary for everybody 
to be able to read Scripture in his own language. Celebrated schools 
were founded, e.g. that of Piriczéw by the Reformed (the first really 
humanistic gymnasium in Poland (1551; p. 51). The Polish language 
was especially cultivated in the Protestant schools of Toruri (Thorn) 
and Gdarisk (Danzig), and also history and natural science were 
introduced. The practical tendency became even stronger in the be- 
ginning of the 17th century, especially in Rakéw (famous Arian 
centre) and Leszno (the centre of the Bohemian Brethren, where 
Komensky worked (p. 53). 

It is regrettable that the Jesuits wiped out every trace of the Refor- 
mation so thoroughly that today in the Polish libraries documents 
about Polish Protestantism are scarce and scholars in many cases have 
to resort to Western European libraries. It is to be hoped, however, 
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that by a more thoroughgoing research our present scanty knowledge 
of Protestant schools in Poland will be increased. 

The history of the ‘gymnasium’ of Torurti is better known than that 
of most other schools, and this makes the story of Piricz6w, Rakéw, 
and Leszno the more desirable (p. 55); up till now clerical prejudices 
prevented them from being put in the right light (p. 56). A right 
appreciation, however, has been given in a study of Ignacy Potocki 
on the influence of the Reformation on politics and culture in Poland 
(which could not be published during his lifetime, but which has now 
been reproduced by S. Kot) *. S. Kot also gave information on the 
Reformed (calvinistic) school at Lewart6w (1580) (cf. p. 82); it was 
founded according to ideas of J. Sturm, and in its program of 1588 
disciplines find a place like physics, geometry, architecture. Unhappily 
it was closed already in 1597 because of its “heretical” character 
(p. 83). The school of Rakéw (1602—1638) was an international 
centre of learning for the Arians (Socinians); it was “modern” in that 
it did not so much stress philological training for its own sake, but 
considered it a door to practical learning: mathematics, politics, law, 
and also geography and history. 

Professor Suchodolski next expounds the reactionary pedagogical 
ideas among the nobility, their opposition to the radicalism of the 
Arians (pp. 56—59) and the emphasis of the counter-reformation on 
“piety’’ and “devotion” instead of science and learning (pp. 61, 62, 
68, 72). After a first wave of reaction (in the 1560’s) another more 
violent one followed in the beginning of the 17th century; many 
influential people returned to the Church of Rome. Since 1564 the 
Jesuits by their schools combated the religious and social consequences 
of Protestant education and defended the feudal order (pp. 64 seq.). 
Though mostly of foreign origin themselves, they stressed that Pro- 
testantism was non-Polish and that Roman-Catholicism and Polish 
nationality were indissolubly linked (p. 65) *. The author shows that 
there has been also a Roman-Catholic antagonism to Jesuit usurpation, 
e.g. by the Cracow University (pp. 76—78) and by the Zamoyski 
Academy (pp. 73—75). 


7 Reformacja w Polsce II, pp 139 seq. 

8 It is remarkable that from the Counter-reformation up till now the Polish 
clergy often identify Protestantism with “German” and anti-national tendencies. 
Between the wars and after the second War clerical influence often led to out- 
breaks of mob violence against protestants and dissenters. (Cf. what is said on this 
topic by such an impartial writer as W. J. Rose in his “Poland, Old and New”). 
Even under the communist government there are cases of molestation of non- 
conformists (freethinkers and members of the Polish National “old-catholic” church). 
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Though other historians of Polish culture (S. Kot, W. J. Rose) are 
less hard on the Jesuits, it should be stressed that professor Sucho- 
dolski’s judgment on the pre-eminence and the greater originality of 
the Protestants finds support in their writings. According to prof. W. 
J. Rose the reformers, though “they had so short a time for action... 
even so they left behind them a long trail of light’, and ‘the leaders 
of the Counter-reform movement, notably the Jesuits, took their cue 
from what had been done’’®. He sums up the situation as follows: 
‘In no country did the stirring of new forces in the minds of men 
promise more between the years 1545 and 1570 than in Poland—wit- 
ness not only the books that appeared but the number of fine schools 
established. Then, however, stillness ensued, and a generation of 
giants passed away without issue... There can be no doubt that this 
was due in part to the type of piety taught by the Jesuit Fathers, 
the preceptors of the nation for the next five generations”. They 
taught their pupils devotion and submission to established authorities, 
but did not educate them to be good citizens of the State. Prof. Rose 
compares the white light of the Golden Age, the twilight of the 17th 
and the complete darkness of the first half of the 18th century, after 
which the Enlightenment promised better times 7°. 


Protestantism was almost wholly extirpated in the 17th century. 

After the First and Second World Wars Poland got many Protestant 
subjects of German origin. These have practically left now; even the ger- 
manized protestant Slavs of Masuria (Prussia) are leaving for the West. 
On the other hand, many protestant parsons were in prison or concentration 
camp during the last war. Of Poland’s population 95 % is Roman-Catholic. 
Out of 28 millions of inhabitants there are about 150,000 Evangelicals, 
mostly of the Augsburg Confession (with 106 ministers), who are concen- 
trated in Lodz, Warsaw, Masuria and Silesia (Teschen). The Evangelicals 
of the Reformed Confession are the small remnant of the old Calvinists 
and Bohemian Brethren (5000 with 5 ministers). The “‘old-catholic’’ deno- 
minations, viz. the Polish National Church (which originated among Polish 
emigrants in the United States of America) and the Mariavite Church (with 
her centre in Plotsk) have respectively c. 35000 adherents with 52 priests, 
and 25000 members with 25 priests. The Orthodox Church has c. 250000 
members with 167 priests (mainly round Bialystok, Lublin and in Silesia). 
Among the Protestants and the Mariavites are many intellectuals. The 
churches enjoy a greater freedom in Poland than anywhere else behind the 
Iron Curtain. The Roman Catholic Church, however, has many complaints. 
It should be realized that she has lost her privileged position, at least 
officially. The Protestants have much more freedom under this marxist 


9 W. J. Rose, Poland Old and New. London 1948," pi57 3 cf. also p. 18ls 
10 o.c. pp 206—207. 
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government than have their brethren in Spain under a clerical and fascist 
tule. In Poland the R-C Church still possesses considerable property in 
goods and land; the churches have been repaired at the expense of the state, 
there is religious instruction by the Church in the State schools, at the 
expense of the state, there is religious instruction by the Church in the State 
schools, at the expense of the State; many Protestant churches have recently 
been appropriated by the R.C. Church in Silesia and Pomerania, e.g. the 
old evangelical St Elisabeth's Church in Breslau; there is freedom of religious 
procession in the streets; there is still a Roman-Catholic press, which openly 
fights Marxism on religious and ethical questions. But the State protects 
the non-Roman churches; also grants money for the rebuilding of the old 
round, copper-roofed Lutheran Church (from 1782) in Warsaw and 
guarantees to Protestants rights that were in practice often denied them 
under the old régime. 

In an article on “The significance of J. A. Comenius in the History 
of Science’ ** professor Suchodolski points out that Comenius’ signi- 
ficance rests upon his achievements as a pedagogue and on his endea- 
vour to use science as a means to a political and social reform of the 
world (p. 145). The author emphasizes that “the theoretical starting- 
points of a modern scientific pedagogy appear with the emancipation 
of pedagogical thought from the bonds of a religious-clerical con- 
ception of man and his destiny, with secularity gaining ground in 
the solution of the problems of human life. The role of Comenius in 
this process of emancipation has been specially important” (p. 146). 

Here the author seems to identify christian thinking with clericalism. 
Though recognizing that Comenius’ two principal pedagogical theses 
(principle of education and principle of the diffusion of learning) 
were evolved by the Czech educationist from religious assumptions, 
he is of opinion that these theses “have turned against him, taken a 
wholly secular content and paved the way to a scientific conception of 
educational problems” (p. 146), and he concludes that the analysis of 
Comenius’ two chief theses shows “that the true nature of Comenius’ 
argumentation is thoroughly secular and free from fideistic limitations 
and deformations. Its objective meaning rests on the emancipation of 
pedagogical problems from the domination of religious conceptions and 
from church supremacy” (p. 147). 

This seems to be a serious misunderstanding. Comenius’ own reli- 
gious starting-points and arguments (“‘arguing for this postulate (of 
diffusion of education) Comenius is steadily referring to religious 
principles” p. 147) are just waived aside as non-essential epipheno- 
mena because they are of no importance in the author's own world- 


11 Kwartalnik Historii Nauki i Techniki. Special issue 1957—1958, pp 145—153. 
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view. To Comenius they were the heart of the matter: if a modern 
pedagogue wishes to pluck the fruit of Comenius’ work, declaring 
at the same time the root to be of no value, he is free to do so for 
himself, but it would be unhistorical to regard the specifically christian 
elements of Comenius’ conceptions as non-essential. Wholesome reli- 
gious influences are to be appraised as positive factors in historical 
development, and it is evident that Comenius’ sound ideas stem from 
the same religious roots as those of Francis Bacon, Isaac Newton and 
a great many advocates of modern rational-experimental science. The 
“objective meaning” of Comenius’ argumentation may rest on the 
emancipation from church domination, but not from domination of 
religious conceptions. One should not forget that there are two kinds 
of secularization, a christian and an anti-christian. The first means a 
laicization of religious life: not a church organization or an organized 
priesthood, but every believer should find out for his own sphere of 
life how christian faith can penetrate it and make it really free and 
fruitful. Of course, this never means an emancipation from what the 
author calls “metaphysics”: in Marxism the vacuum left by Chris- 
tianity is occupied by a metaphysics of its own, which pretends to be 
purely "'scientific’’, but which is neither fully supported by science nor 
by history. —. 

Comenius deemed the best method of education the “natural 
method”, based on “human nature’ (p. 149); his efforts to make 
teaching more effective are, according to the author, connected with 
a very penetrating psychological analysis (p. 150). Finally, it is ad- 
vanced that the goal of Comenius’ educational reform was a prepara- 
tion of men to the new social relations in the world (p. 151). We add 
that for Comenius new social relations were implied in new religious 
relations, as he was thoroughly committed to the work for peace and 
unity in the church of Christ. 


Church History 

Since the re-establishment of the Polish State after the first World 
War Polish scholars have been much interested in the glorious 
periods of Polish culture: first of all the Renaissance, and secondly the 
Enlightenment and the 19th century. In the recent planning of future 
research of the Committee for History of Science, in which all attention 
is concentrated on the cultural history of Poland herself, it is these 
periods which are taken into consideration. The epochs of Counter- 
reformation and reaction are not regarded to be of much interest to 
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Poland. Although in modern Poland political reasons may strengthen 
this tendency to emphasize Renaissance, Reformation and Enlighten- 
ment, it must, however, be admitted that many scholars of the older 
generation have been working on the same subjects between the two 
World Wars. There is now a group of historians and theologians, 
in jest called “the Arians” *”, who make a special study of “Arianism” 
(Polish Socinianism). Its nestor is professor Ludwik Chmaj, who is 
a great expert on Socinus. To this study group belong also the pro- 
fessors of the Christian Theological Academy at Warsaw, bishop 
J. Szeruda and dr. O. Bartel. 

In 1922 a Faculty of Evangelical Theology was founded at Warsaw 
University. Today there is a “Christian Theological Academy” (c. 100 
students) with three sections: evangelical, old-catholic, and orthodox. Some 
subjects are dealt with collectively (Hebrew, Church history), others (exe- 
gesis) for each section separately. A similar Academy for Catholic Theology 
is not much favoured by the Primate, who prefers the Roman Catholic 
University of Lublin for the further theological training of priests. This 
university is the only university on a religious basis behind the Iron Curtain. 
It is completely free from State interference, though financially wholly 
supported by the State. — By the “old-catholics’”’ are meant the Polish 
National and the Mariavite churches. 

The scientific annual The Reformation in Poland (12 volumes) 
was discontinued three years ago for lack of funds. It seems to be 
replaced by the annual Renaissance and Reformation, which is 
edited by the Polish Academy (three volumes published). There are 
about 12 scholars working on the history of the Reformation, half 
of whom belong to the younger generation. There is some expectation 
that a chair for the history of the reformation will be founded at 
Warsaw University. 

The historian professor O. Bartel published the first volume of 
his work on Johannes a Lasco, the well-known Polish Reformer, who 
was superintendent of the Reformed Church of East Frisia and orga- 
nizer of the foreign congregation in London **. The first chapter deals 


12 “Arianism”, once so strong in Poland, has completely disappeared. Many 
“Arians” (or “Socinians” as we would call them) found refuge in Holland in the 
17th century. In Cracow we found two Arian communities which, however, have 
no historical continuity with old Socinianism. One calls itself “the Polish Brethren”, 
the other “the Old Catholic Church’. The latter (with c. 300 members), whose 
priest, Ks. Plaszek, kindly received us between two Masses, keeps to the Roman 
rite (in Polish), though the principles of the congregation are decidedly “Arian”. 
It has no connection whatever with the Old Catholic Church of Utrecht. On the 
other hand the Polish National Church is in the orthodox Old Catholic tradition. 

18 ©, Bartel, Jan Laski, czeSé I, 1499—1556. Warszawa 1955. Panstowe Wydaw- 
nictwo Naukowe. 235 pp. 
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with the results of the researches which have been made on Laski’s 
life. The author “emphasizes that the turning point of that research 
was the publication of Jan Laski’s writings by the Dutchman Kuyper 
in 1860 14, His task was completed by Dalton, Wotschke and others. 
The first Polish historian to take an interest in Jan Laski was Z. Zakr- 
zewski (1870), and this interest increased in the beginning of the 20th 
century. On the basis of research made in archives, professor Bartel 
describes the social and religious status of the Laski family and shows 
that it cannot be regarded as one of the noblest. He deals with Laski’s 
study in Bologna, Padua and Rome, his stay in Basle, his contacts 
with Erasmus and a group of Swiss humanists and theologians, and 
his study of the Bible. Laski’s stormy life from 1526 on as a politician 
and diplomat is described, his meeting with Melanchthon (1537), his 
sojourn at Louvain and his connections with the Brothers of Common 
Life, and his final break with Rome in 1542. The 7th chapter deals 
with his activities as a Reformer between 1543 and 1556, his work 
in East Frisia where, as a superintendent, he introduced the pres- 
byterian system (1543—1548), his second stay in England (1550— 
1559) and his work as superintendent of the Foreign Congregation, 
etc. A second volume will complete professor Bartel’s work. 


History of Astronomy (Copernicus) 

It goes without saying that Polish historians are much interested in 
the life and work of Copernicus. In the special issue of the Kwartalnik 
just mentioned, an article by H. Barycz (La participation de la Pologne 
dans les études sur le texte ,,De Revolutionibus” de Nicolas Copernic) 
gives an exposition of what has been done by Polish scientists in order 
to establish the right text of Copernicus’ main work, since Jan Brozek, 
professor in Cracow University, in 1618 began to work on this theme. 
Prof. Barycz maintains the Polish nationality of Copernicus, which 
has been denied by Nazi propaganda. (Of course this does not neces- 
sarily mean that Copernicus had strongly national Polish feelings; 
being an official of a semi-independent Prussian diocese, he probably 
had more of a local patrotism, whereas the much disputed ethnical 
affiliation (German or Slav) remains rather dubious. But indeed, legal, 
geographic and family circumstances taken into consideration, one 
should consider him rather a Pole than a German, and at any rate 
his nationality was Polish), . 


14 Bartel, o.c.p. 224; this is, of course, Abraham Kuyper, the statesman and 
founder of the Free University of Amsterdam. 
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In 1944 a splendid heliotyped facsimile edition of Copernicus’ 
authentic manuscript of de revolutionibus appeared at Munich; the 
original manuscript, which is now at the Jagellonian Library at Cracow, 
was kindly shown us by the Librarian. — Under the auspices of the 
Polish Academy of Sciences an edition of Copernicus’ collected works 
will appear, of which a first volume, containing the first book of de 
revolutionibus in Latin and Polish, was published in 1953. This new 
edition is being prepared by a committee under the presidency of 
Aleksander Birkenmajer, Poland's foremost historian of science, who 
like his father L. A. Birkenmajer (+ 1929), is an expert in Copernican 
matters. 

An important publication of the History of Science Committee of 
the Polish Academy is the extensive Copernicus bibliography by H. 
Baranowski **. It contains 3735 items: titles of works by Copernicus 
himself or to which he contributed, and books and articles on his life 
or on his theory: Manuscripts, however, are omitted. In general, 
articles in newspapers and encyclopaedias have not been inserted. 
The main sections of the work are: 1. Writings of Copernicus. 
2. Bibliographies. 3. Monographies, synthetic or collective works. 4. 
Biographies. 5. Works and activities of Copernicus. 6. Copernicus’ 
significance. 7. Copernicus in literature. 8. Copernicus in plastic arts. 
9. Museums, expositions and other forms of commemoration. 10. Cele- 
brations of Copernicus’ anniversaries, An index of Copernicus’ works, 
an index of proper names, a table of abbreviations, and lists of perio- 
dicals and libraries have been added. The author fully recognizes that 
mistakes and omissions may occur. We are of opinion, however, that 
the historian of science first of all has to gratefully acknowledge the 
enormous amount of work that has been admirably performed. With 
the objectivity characteristic of Polish scholarship even the most 
abominable Nazi publications have been mentioned without much 
commentary. We checked some items about publications in Holland 
by Hollanders: though omissions occur, we fully appreciate how much 
has been inserted. A rather serious oversight is, however, that whereas 
the work of Jacob Lansbergen (Apologia pro Commentationibus 
Philippi Lansbergii in motum Terrae diurnum et annuum... Middel- 
burg 1633) is mentioned (nr 1368), the best-known work of his father, 
Philippus Lansbergen, has not been inserted though its title appears 


15H. Baranowski, Bibliografia Kopernikowska 1509—1955. Warszawa 1958. 
Panstwowe Wydawnictwo Naukowe. 449 pp. 
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in the title of Jacob’s Apology. Moreover under nr 1375 it is Philippus’ 
work (and not that of Jacob, as is wrongly assumed in the Index) that 
is alluded to in the title of Duret’s book. Philippus Lansbergen would 
have provided the author with quite a number of items. 


History of Geography 

This subject is especially studied by professor B. Olszwewicz at 
Wroclaw (Breslau). In a study on Polish geography in the Renais- 
sance epoch **, This author is of opinion (in contrast to some other 
historians) that the Renaissance is an important period in the develop- 
ment of geography: it brings a revival of ancient geography and the 
beginnings of modern conceptions. Geography becomes an independent 
discipline. Most geographers were first of all interested in the geo- 
graphy and cartography of their own country, which corresponded 
to the wants of economic and political life (e.g. J. Dlugosz 1415—1480, 
in his Chorographia Regni Poloniae). The Golden Age for Polish geo- 
graphy was the end of the 15th century and the first part of the 16th 
century. Printed geographical works have been published in Poland since 
1535. In 1494 the University of Cracow, as the first of all universities, 
began the separate teaching of geography (in mathematics and astro- 
nomy, too, Cracow claims to have instituted the first special chairs). 
The teachers were German: Laurence Raabe (Corvinus) and Johannes 
Glogoviensis (Johann Schilling), both from Silesia. The most famous 
Polish geographer of this period was Matthias of Miech6w (1457— 
1523), the 500th anniversary of whose birth has recently been com- 
memorated by the Polish Academy and the Jagiellonian University. 
His Tractatus de duabus Sarmatiis, Asiana et Europeana (printed in 
Cracow in 1517) was the first modern geography of Eastern Europe. 
It has been inserted in S. Grynaeus’ Novus Orbis, and has been trans- 
lated into Polish, German, Italian and the Netherlands’ language. Bernard 
Wapowski (} 1535) inspired the carthographers of Central and Eastern 
Europe. The further development of Polish geography is related by the 
author, and, as was te case with many other disciplines in Poland, it 
turns out that Polish geography after the brilliant period of the Renais- 
sance, did not show a lasting development. Unfortunately, professor 
Olszewicz’ planned Studia polona-americana (which was to contain: 
1. the pretended Polish predecessor of Columbus. 2. Poland and the 
discovery of America. 3, The Poles as pioneers and explorers of the 


ne B. Olszewicz, Geografia Polska w Okresie Odrodzenia. Warszawa 1957. 
Panstwowy Instytut Wydawniczy. 63 pp. 
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New World in modern times. 4. Columbus in Polish literature. 5. The 
influence of the discovery of America on Poland’s economic life in the 
16th century) will not appear: the manuscript of part I and the whole 
of the documentation for parts 3, 4, and 5 have been destroyed by 
the fire of Warsaw through Nazi brutality. Only part 2 has escaped 
destruction and has been published +". 


History of Surgery 

Under the auspices of the History of Science Committee of the 
Polish Academy a History has been published of the Surgeons’ Guild 
of Danzig from 1454 to 1820, written by S. Sokol **. It is the fourth in 
a series of Monographies on the History of Science and Technique *°. 
According to the town archives there were at the end of the 14th cen- 
tury a considerable number of surgeons in Danzig, who were still 
indicated as ‘‘barbirasor”’ or “‘barbir”. In 1454, after Danzig and 
Pomerania had been incorporated into the Kingdom of Poland, the 
statutes of the surgeons’ guild were confirmed by the magistrate. The 
author expounds the teaching of surgery and the history and structure 
of the guild and its struggle against quackery. 


The History of Chemistry, etc. 

The first issue in the series just mentioned is a collective work, 
written in commemoration of the 4th centenary of the death of George 
Agricola *°. The most renowned work of the great Saxon metallurgist 
and mineralogist was de re metallica, which deals with mining and 
metallurgy. In this commemoration volume B. Zientara writes on 
“Mining industry and metallurgy in Agricola’s time’, K. Maslankiewicz 
(professor of mineralogy at the Mining Academy of Cracow) deals 
with Agricola’s biography and his mineralogical works and also gives 
an Agricola bibliography, W. Hubicki (professor of inorganic che- 
mistry at the University of Lublin) writes on “Agricola as chemist”, 
emphasizing that Agricola’s contribution to chemistry (especially ana- 
lytical chemistry) is greater than is usually supposed. J. Piaskowski, 


17 Cf. Comptes rendus de la Société des Sciences et des Lettres de Wroclaw, 
vol. 2 (1947), p. 24; Wroclaw 1953. Wroclawskie Towarzystwo Naukowe. 

18 Stanislaw Sok6dl, Historia Gdanskiego Cechu Chirurgé6w 1454—1820. 
Wroclaw-Warszawa 1957. Zaklad Narodowy Im. Ossolinskich Wydawnictwo 
Polskiej Akademii Nauk. 271 pp. 

19 Monografie z Dziejow Nauki i Techniki IV. 

20 Georgius Agricola 1494—1555. Gérnik, Metalurg, Mineralog, Chemik, Lekarz. 
Wroclaw. 1957. Zaklad Imienia Ossolinskich Wydawnictwo Polskie} Akademii 
Nauk. 216 pp. 
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“The metallurgy of the 16th century in the light of Agricola’s work”, 
reviews Agricola’s metallurgical technique and gives a critical evaluation 
from the point of view of modern science and technology; A. Krup- 
kowski, “The Polish methods of metal production in the 16th century 
according to Agricola”, deals with those methods which Agricola him- 
self designated as “Polish”, and discusses these from the modern 
metallurgical point of view. 

Professor Hubicki wrote an interesting study on the history of 
alchemy 2*. In the beginning of the 16th century there was a royal 
chemical laboratory in which nitric and sulphuric acids were made and 
other chemicals were purified for use in the separation of gold and 
silver. The author found that a Carthusian monk, the son of a director 
of this “Camera separatoria’’, made alchemical experiments. The mag- 
nate Albrecht Laski was an enthusiastic alchemist; he visited John 
Dee in England and took part in the Oxford dispute in which Giordano 
Bruno defended Copernicus. In the end, Dee and Kelley went with 
him to Cracow. G. Joachim Rheticus (1514—1574), the pupil of 
Copernicus, who lived for more than 20 years in Cracow, devoted much 
of his time to alchemy. He translated works of Paracelsus (0.-c. p. 70). 
The author enumerates many scholars from Cracow and Danzig who 
were interested in alchemy (p. 72), also some bishops of Cracow. 
Alexander Zuchta (von Suchten), who was descended from a Danzig 
family, was a wellknown paracelsist who under the influence of his 
uncle, Alexander Scultetus, joined the Reformed Church (pp. 74—78). 
The activities of foreign alchemists in Poland are also described and 
an exposition of 16th century laboratory equipment and analytical and 
preparative methods is given (pp. 85—90). Finally the chemical in- 
dustry in 16th century Poland is discussed. The author tries to ex- 
plain why, after the lively interest in chemistry in 16th century Poland, 
silence reigned in the 17th and 18th centuries, and he ascribes this to 
the social circumstances (the nobility obtained the monopoly of ad- 
ministration, the church and the school offices; the peasant was tied 
to the soil and the only university-Cracow-did not admit plebeians). 
Secondly, religious causes (the opposition of the Roman-Catholic 
Church to innovations) and thirdly the wars of the 17th century are 
responsible for this decay. 


21 W. Hubicki, Chemie und Alchemie des 16 Jahrhunderts in Polen. Lublin 
1957. Nakladem Uniwersytetu Marii Curie-Sklodowskiéj w Lublinie. Annales Uni- 
ee isi heme Curie-Sklodowska. Polonia-Lublin, vol. X (1955) sectio AA pp 

—100. 15 tables. 
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The History of Technology 

The history of technology receives its due share of attention from 
Polish scholars. As everywhere in Europe the raipd modern development 
of techniques (the introduction of electricity and combustion motors) 
causes the abandonment of older techniques and sources of energy 
(watermills, windmills, and even steam power). Its monuments are 
often demolished or left to decay. Happily there are signs that at 
least the most interesting specimens will be saved before it is too late. 
The windmills we saw in Poland were all out of use; the watermills 
were in a better state. Near Zakopane we visited a sawmill, a cornmill, 
and a fuller’s mill situated on about the same spot. The last mentioned 
mill is out of use, but is rather well preserved. It has been put under 
government protection. The technical ingenuity and skill of Polish 
millers and peasants is great and it is very often equalled by their 
artistic skill and taste. The engineer Dr H. Jost (Zakopane) collects 
photographic documentation on this topic. 

In the world-famous salt mines of Wieliczka, which we visited with 
professor Maslankiewicz, the huge hoists and ancient mining machines 
have been restored by the Director of the Mining museum, prof. A. 
Dlugosz. They are unique. The museum, which is situated in the old 
mines, is the more attractive because professor Dlugosz, who is a 
painter of note, has adorned it with products of his art. He is preparing 
a history of the mines of Wieliczka, which belong to the oldest in 
exploitation today. 

It should be pointed out that there is another museum of great im- 
portance and of a kindred nature in Poland: the science museum of 
the university of Cracow, which has been restored and the collections 
of which have been rearranged by the care of professor Estreicher. 

Under the auspices of the Institute for the History of Material 
Culture of the Polish Academy of Sciences, a catalogue of ancient 
industrial monuments of Poland is now being made, of which a first 
volume has been issued ?”, Here the inventory has been made for two 
districts, Gostyni (province Posen) and Koriskie (province Kielce). 
The catalogue is restricted to objects which are connected with the 
machine and the sources of energy, these having a particular value 
for a history of industrial production and being most menaced by 


22 KE. Krygier and Teresa Ruszczynska, Katalog Zabytkéw Budownictwa 
Przemyslowego w Polsce, Zasady Opracowania. Powiat Gostyfi-Wojewdédztwo 
Poznanskie. Powiat Konskie-Wojewédztwo Kieleckie. Wroclaw-Warszawa 1958. 
Zaklad Narodowy Imienia Ossilinskich. Wydawnictwo Polkiej Akademii Nauk. 
128 pp, 20 + 90 photos, 2 + 6 tables. 
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destruction and least studied systematically. The volume contains an 
introduction characterizing the material, a bibliography, an index and 
a glossary of technical terms. A rich photographic documentation has 
been added. The photos of windmills (square wooden standard-mills 
and those with moveable upper part ,“hollanders’’) as well as rigid 
types; pp. 3—18, 75—83) show that it is high time that something 
was done to restore them or to protect them against further decay. 
These cultural monuments are worth the trouble and the expense of 
a thorough restoration. In this respect much can reasonably be expected 
from the government. 

The Poles realize that the good life does not depend on bread only. 
In spite of the heavy losses of men and the enormous devastations by 
the war and the enemy occupations, the country is built up again in 
an extremely rapid tempo and with great energy. Yet not all efforts are 
spent on economic recovery; it has been realized that people want other 
things as well. From the economic point of view it does not pay to 
rebuild the old city of Warsaw in the ancient style, with paintings and 
carvings on the walls of the houses, and to rebuild all the fine old 
churches with which the old quarter was crowded, even those that 
are superfluous, in full splendour. Yet, this has been done, and it pays 
indeed in restoring the moral courage of the people and in giving them 
joy in the beauty of their capital which has arisen from its ashes. One 
has only to join the crowds who walk contentedly through the old town 
on a Sunday afternoon and one will see that this is real. The Poles 
have a sense of beauty and of the value of the human personality 
which could not be effaced by the brutality of war, oppression and 
persecution. Much is done to encourage the folk arts (embroidery, 
woodcarving) and to protect modern art. In the state shops ugly 
objects are only rarely offered for sale; even the objects of religious 
art to be found there are of much higher quality than the plaster horrors 
sold elsewhere. 


Periodicals 

Since 1956 the Committee for the History of Science and Technology 
of the Polish Academy of Sciences publishes a quarterly Journal of 
the History of Science and Technology **. The journal contains articles 
in Polish, with Russian and English or French summaries, news of the 
Committee and of other scientific bodies inside and outside Poland, and 


23° Kwartalnik Historii Nauki i Techniki vol. I-IV... Warszawa 1956—’59. 


Panstwowe Wydawnictwo Naukowe. 
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book reviews. The articles are, when necessary, nicely illustrated. The 
number of pages of the volumes varies from 700 to 850. To give an 
idea of the subjects dealt with, we mention: The first Warsaw Bridge 
(S. Furman & W. Suchorzewski. I, 1); Wincenty Koffski and his 
treatise (W. Hubicki. I, 2); Jozef Naronowicz-Naronski’s ,,Military 
Architecture” (MS dated 1659) (T. Nowak. II, 1); Benjamin Franklin 
— statesman and scientist (A. Deloff & W. Starzyriski. II, 2); Kazi- 
mierz Siemienowicz (16th century) and his contribution to the science 
of rockets (M. Subotowicz. II, 3); Gustaw Piotrowski (1833—1884). 
To commemorate the centenary of the discovery of protein reaction 
(E. Ostachowski. II, 3); The role of J. A. Komenski in the History 
of Science (B. Suchodolski. II, 4); The tasks and methods of the 
history of social science (W. Voisé. III, 1); The history of the public- 
ation of the works of Karl Marx (S. Schwann. III, 2); Experimental 
research on ancient mortars and binding materials (I. L. Znaczko- 
Jaworski. III, 3); Joannes Broscius and his dissertations about the 
theory of numbers (Z. Opial. III, 4); Politics and Medicine. Rudolf 
Virchows relations to Polish problems. (B. Skarzyriski. IV, 1. The 
author points out that the great German founder of modern cell patho- 
logy took an active part in the revolution of 1848 in Berlin and was 
a deputy of the progressive party in the Prussian Diet and the German 
Reichstag. His analysis of the typhoid fever epidemic in Upper Silesia 
(1848, 1849) became an attack on the Prussian policy towards the 
Polish majority of that part of the country). In a study on “The earliest 
printed description of an experiment showing the existence of vacuum 
performed by Walerian Magni in Warsaw in 1647 (Kwartalnik IV, 1), 
M. Subotowicz maintains that Magni made his experiments on vacuum 
without knowing of those of Torricelli (1643). It seems from his biblio- 
graphy that dr. Subotowicz ignores the fact that the same conclusions 
were drawn by C. de Waard*™, who wrote: “il n'y a aucune raison 
de suspecter les assertions de Magni, qui, tout en reconnaissant la 
priorité de Torricelli, a défendu son originalité”’ ?°. C. de Waard, like 
M. Subotowicz, also published the letters on Magni which Desnoyers 
wrote to Roberval and the latter’s Narratio apologetica. The last issue 
of the Kwartalnik contains inter alia ‘““The problem of science and 
religion conformity in Polish Catholic literature 1864—1905” (Z. 
Poniatowski. IV, 2). 


24 L’expérience barométrique; ses antécédents et ses explications. Thouars 1936. 
pp 123—131; a work not mentioned in Subotowicz’ list on p. 69. 
25 Cf. de Waard, o.c.p. 126. 
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At the request of many foreign readers a special issue of the 
Kwartalnik appeared in 1957—’58, containing the French or English 
translations of articles from previous issues which might be of special 
interest to non-Polish readers. They deal with technical, natural, and 
social sciences. Apart from the articles by Subotowicz, Ostachowski, 
Barycz, Suchodolski, and Voisé already mentioned above, the issue 
contains contributions by E. Olszewski, B. Jablonski, J. Piaskowski 
(on the development of the technology of steel and iron in Poland, 
according to metallographic examination of ancient products), K. Ad- 
wentowski and others (on the priority of Dewar or Olszewski in 
cryogenic discoveries). We are grateful to the Committee for this 
effort to meet the wishes of foreign colleagues and we sincerely hope 
that it may be possible to fulfil the promise of more issues of this kind 
in the future. 

Another important publication of the Committee is Studies and 
Materials from the History of Polish Science ?* of which we saw the 
two last volumes 3 and 4 (Warszawa 1956). Here again the articles 
are in Polish, with Russian and French or English summaries. We will 
mention some of them. Professor Stefan Zélkiewski in his ‘(Remarks 
on methodological progress’’ deals with “the development of Polish 
science in the ten years now drawing to an end”. (This must have been 
written shortly before Gomulka’s political reconstruction of October 
1956). The author points out that “the methodological breakthrough 
(of marxist methodology) has not embraced all the branches of re- 
search to the same extent’, and he stresses the necessity of making 
it more thorough. “Pointing out the fact that some scientific contri- 
butions treat Marxist methodology but in a declarative fashion, while 
other men apply it in a merely mechanical way, the author brings into 
relief the creative character of the method of dialectical and historical 
materialism, the necessity of conducting research into sources, research 
of a very wide scope, as the basis for an innovating analysis and syn- 
thesis in science. The achievement of a final victory over the obsolete 
remnants of bourgeois methodology... the struggle against dogma- 
tism... particularly if such struggle be conducted with the weapons of 
scientific criticism, such are the most important and nearest tasks which 
face Polish scholars in the field of methodology” (Studia III, p. 30) 27. 
The fact that the author afterwards became Minister of Higher Educ- 


?6 Studia i Materialy z Dziejéw Nauki Polskiej. Warszawa. Panstwowe 


Wydawnictwo Naukowe. 
27 All quotations from English summaries are literal. 
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ation and Member of the Politbureau adds extra weight to his opinions. 

The same issue contains an article of Béla Fogarasi (“Some metho- 
dological problems of the History of Science’’) on the elaboration of a 
history of Hungarian science within the framework of the five-year 
plan of the Hungarian Academy of Science. ‘‘Two factors play a 
paramount part in carrying out the Academy’s plan: conceiving science 
in terms of dialectical materialism, and leaning upon the example 
of the Soviet Union... first and foremost, Stalin’s contribution on 
“Marxism in Philology” (is) very important in this respect. The 
latter ... permits the right approach to the natural sciences, which had 
so far been treated as part of the superstructure”. “In working out the 
history of science, the essence of the problems does not consist in accu- 
mulating all the available facts from the history of science, but in dis- 
covering regularities in the development of science. When working 
out a Marxist history of science stress should be laid upon tracing the 
progressive current in our heritage, and in showing the historical causes 
of our backwardness in the past”... “Starting from the assumption 
that the fight always goes on in science between progress and reaction, 
between materialism and idealism, we must discover the elements of 
a materialistic outlook upon the world in our scientific heritage” (Studia 
III, p. 141). This example of stalinistic dogmatism and unhistorical 
attitude has evidently been written by a Hungarian. 

J. Piaskowski writes on “the technology of metals in the XIth and 
XIIth centuries in the light of Theophilus’ ‘““Three books on various 
arts’”’ (III, 177); Stanislaw Szpilczyriski on “The foundations of 
medical science at the time of the Polish Renaissance in the light of 
Sebastian Petrycy’s views” (III, 280; Petrycy (1554—1626) was a 
Polish physician, philosopher, and educationist): ‘“Petrycy’s scattered 
thought may be classed under three headings: the physician’s personal 
responsibility, the criminal responsibility of the insane and mentally 
deficient, and the responsibility of the intoxicated” before the law- 
courts (III, 285). Z. Sadowski contributes ,,The economic notions of 
Jan Grodwagner — a study in the development of economic thought in 
Poland at the beginning of the 17th century”. The beginning of the 
17th century is, according to the author, a period of a further develop- 
ment of economic views, which takes the same direction as in con- 
temporary European thought. Grodwagner was “the immediate conti- 
nuator of the Renaissance tradition in a period of the dying away of 
modern thought under the increasing pressure of Jesuit reaction in 
Poland” (III, 330). W. Goetel analyzes the description of the Tatras 
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and Beskids in the Geology of the Carpatians (1815) of the famous 
Polish geologist Stanislaw Staszic (III, 353). W. Voisé gives the latin 
text and the annotated Polish translation of the correspondence between 
Joannes a Lasco and Glareanus (III, 372). Z. Ogonowski translates 
and comments a letter (Hamburg 1642) of Andrzej Wiszowaty to 
Samuel Sorbiére, which shows the ties between a leading Polish Soci- 
nian and such progressive thinkers as Gassendi and Jungius (III, 380; 
cf. also IV, 366). (It should be noticed that this letter and those of 
Laski have been published before). It is strange that in an article of 
L. Szczucki on a Polish anti-Arian dialogue of the 17th century, text 
and commentaries are given (III, 381—427) without an English sum~- 
mary; it would have been of interest to many students of Arianism 
outside Poland. H. Jost gives a survey of mining and smelting in the 
Polish Tatra mountains (IV, 61) from the 16th century on; special 
attention being given to the 19th century iron works near Zakopane. 
R. S. Bugaj deals with Polish Renaissance physicians on the subject of 
balneology (IV, 109); their scanty knowledge of contemporary che- 
mistry made it difficult for them to treat the chemical aspect in a satis- 
factory way. In J. Malarczyk’s article on “the philosophical and social 
views of Biernat of Lublin”, we find again a typical Renaissance 
humanist criticizing current views in philosophy, church and society 
(IV, 139). L. Szcucki’s study on ‘Some problems of Arian eschatology 
in 16th century Poland’ (IV, 163) deals with a Polish treatise On 
true death (1568) by the Socinian Grzegorz Pawel, in which the 
problem of the immortality of the soul is tackled. Pawel’s views were 
extremely radical; he denied the immortality of the soul and the very 
existence of a soul as distinct from the body. The heart was considered 
by him to be the seat of all psychic experience. In Arian circles these 
opinions were violently opposed by a ditheist, Peter of Goniadz, and 
supported by two unitarians, Marcin Czechowic and Szymon Budny. 
Probably this and other publications on Socinianism would arouse 
interest in Holland, America and England. K. Gierdziejewski expounds 
the history of the Technical Institute of Cracow (from 1815 on) (IV, 
284); K. Kozlowski writes on the conception of “law’’ of J. Kasznica 
(1832—1887), who taught the theory of law in Warsaw and who 
considered legal science an integral part of social science; his positivistic 
attitude was opposed to the rationalist school of “natural law’ and 
put forward the inductive method, working to a large extent with his- 
torical material (IV, 324). Volume IV also contains an important biblio- 
graphy of works on geography, cartography, ethnography and mathe- 
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matics of authors of the Polish Renaissance (IV, 419—522), by S. 
Gieysztor and Wanda Osiriska. 

Both series of publications testify to the great zeal of Polish histo- 
rians of science and learning and are a credit to the Committee for the 
History of Science of the Polish Academy of Sciences. 


The teaching of the History of Science 

It is quite natural that the Polish Committee for History of Science 
concentrates the attention on the History of Science in Poland. Gene- 
rally speaking, nowhere else will the documents about it be found and 
the scholars able to read them. Of course, one ought to be conscious 
of the danger of provincialism: when concentrating on national or even 
local history one easily loses sight of the general development of science 
and of the interdependence of all parts of the Western world in the 
cultivation of science and learning. Polish culture, however, is on too 
high a level to be in need of being backed up by distortion of historical 
truth and the Poles are sufficiently aware of their own worth, so 
that they do not easily lapse into boisterous, chauvinistic pretentions 
inspired by feelings of inferiority. This becomes evident in the western 
part of the country (Wroclaw) where monuments of German culture 
are restored without dissimulating their origin; we saw it in the 
publication of the book on the Danzig surgeons’ guild, in which the 
strongly German character of that town is not concealed; it is evident 
in historiography dealing with Cracow, in which the large share of 
German burghers in the culture of town and university is always openly 
avowed, 

Secondly, “history of science’ in Poland includes today a large part 
of the humaniora (politics, economics, sociology, education) and not 
only the natural sciences and technology. This is certainly an advantage. 

A student of sociology, economics, etc. is always more or less also 
a historian of sociology, economics, etc. With the natural sciences, on 
the other hand, which in practice are non-historical, the situation is 
different. Nevertheless, the history of (natural) science seems to be 
studied in Poland almost exclusively by professional scientists or pro- 
fessors of science who devote their spare time to this subject. This 
means that their historical research is not so naturally inserted into 
their daily work as is the case with the students of the humaniora. 
Though it is a great advantage for the humanization of the teaching 
of science that the regular university teachers of science give an his- 
torical and natural philosophical background to their teaching of 
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science, it would be useful to have in the universities specialists as well, 
who will be able to provide their colleagues with materials and to 
give the students a comprehensive view of a topic which otherwise can 
only be dealt with now and again in the “‘ordinary”’ scientific lectures 
and which in such a case often lacks an insight into the relations with 
the general culture of a certain epoch. Of course, such specialists ought 
to have had a scientific training themselves. If, as sometimes happens 
nowadays, people are exclusively trained as “historians of science’, one 
can at best expect to get “historians of the cultural relations of science”’. 

Up till now Polish universities have not made history of science an 
integral part of scientific education **. 

Perhaps the most favourable situation in Poland is to be found in 
the State University of Lublin, where the Faculty of Science possesses 
a team of teachers of different disciplines, who are keenly interested 
in the history of their subject: the Rector, professor A. Paszewski 
(botany), prof. W. Hubicki (chemistry), dr. A. Teske (physics), 
dr. M. Subotowicz (physics). 

The usefulness of the teaching of history of science has been well 
expounded by dr. Teske in an excellent article “Pour les éléments 
humanistes dans les études des sciences naturelles” ?°. He points out 
that each part of intellectual activity shows a tendency to apply its 
methods to all other departments. The progress of specialization limits 
the horizon and threatens to reduce science to technical knowledge. 
What then does a “humanization” of science mean? Firstly, the demon- 
stration of the common elements of science and letters, the character- 
istics of knowledge in general. We do not know the truth completely 
if we see it just as a result without knowing the way by which it has 
been acquired, and this is also the case in Science. The analysis of 
principles and methods, of the logical structure of the conclusions, of 
the origin of ideas and of their historical development is indispensable 
for truly scientific knowledge. ‘““Humanization”’ is not an outward thing, 
not the introduction of classical or modern literature. The essence of 
an idea cannot be fully grasped without knowledge of its evolution; 
a genetical presentation is even preferable to a static analysis. Of 
course, history of science should not be limited to dates and names; 


28° The same is the case with most European universities, though the need for 


it is more and more felt. Here and there non-compulsory lectures have been in- 
troduced, but, as far as we know, only the Free University of Amsterdam (as 
the first) and the Free University of Brussels have made history of science an 
obligatory part of the scientific education of undergraduates. 

29 Kwartalnik, special issue 1957—’58, pp 109—121. 
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history is not a rectilinear development to our present knowledge: such 
a presentation would favour the false opinion that all our modern 
doctrines are right. The History of science may help to evade dogmatism 
as well as scepticism in scientific matters. It shows that many ideas 
the existence of which we often do not realize, are hidden in our theories. 
Not the learning of facts and theories, but the knowledge of the way 
in which they have been acquired, has an educative value in itself, and, 
therefore, the humanization of science consists in the exposition of its 
structure and history (p. 120). 

We support the author’s wish: ‘“We hope that at least some of the 
universities in Poland will make it possible for their students to follow 
courses in these disciplines’’ (philosophy and history of science). 


The reader will doubtless have concluded already that in many 
Polish publications great stress is laid upon social and economic in- 
fluences. This is in accordance with the official Marxist ideology of 
the ruling party. Though the vast majority of the people is Roman- 
Catholic, it seems that only few devout Catholics are to be found 
among the intelligentsia, and, in spite of the preponderant role of the 
Communist Party, not many of the scholars are party-members. The 
majority of the “‘intellectuals’’, as far as our impressions go, are agnos- 
tics or lukewarm Catholics; the ideas of most of them seem to be tinged 
more or less with Marxism, especially their social conceptions. 


Of course, one can never be sure about the religious ideas of a group 
when one has met only with a limited number of its members. This is 
especially true in Poland. As a Pole said: “In Poland churches are full, 
but nobody talks about religion, whereas in England churches are empty 
and everybody discusses religious matters”. Not only our own experience 
but also an official enquiry of the department of sociology of the Uni- 
versity of Warsaw among undergraduate students in that town, largely 
confirms this. It turned out that (in 1958) 66% of the students were 
“believers”, almost half of whom were “practising” irregularly. (This does 
not appear so bad, especially as we may expect that in a metropolis like 
Warsaw irreligiosity will be stronger than in the provincial towns). Only 
3% wished to be considered outspoken adversaries of religion. But, the 
majority of them regarded religion as an absolutely personal affair and 
were completely indifferent to other people’s opinions on this subject or 
had at best a platonic desire that other people might share their opinions. 
Very few were of opinion that their religious ideas ought to be propagated, 
though without pressure. As the same was true for ,,believers’’ and “non~ 
believers” in the sense of Christianity, the conclusion was: that only a 
slight percentage would struggle for or against religion and that the whole 
adopts the principle of total religious tolerance. On the question: would 
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you like the world to proceed towards some form of socialism, 24.6 % of 
the students answered definitely yes; 44.7 % -rather yes; 8.7 % rather no; 
1.9% definitely no (18.2% had no opinion on this question). But only 
13.2 % considered themselves Marxists (34.2 % answered that they were 
definitely not), though “the group under investigation had been submitted, 
for a long time (until October 1956, R.H.), to the action of socialist 
ideology, inculcated with the help of all the mass media and under con- 
ditions which favoured the creation of a uniform type of behaviour’ *°. 


In spite of ideological differences there is in Poland a peaceful co- 
operation of scholars, at least with no greater difficulties than exist be- 
tween Western scholars of different schools. And all of them are eager 
for contact with foreign colleagues. We owe to all Polish colleagues 
whom we met, without any exception, a debt of gratitude for the 
kindness, helpfulness, and hospitality they showed to us. 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Nicholas J. Monsma, A Christian Approach to Facts. 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Baker Book House, 1957 (42 pp.). 


The author says in his Preface proach to facts. He subscribes to the 
that this treatise is intended to be a_ standpoint of the Free University 
contribution to a more comprehen- and refers to various scholars of this 
sive discussion of a Christian's ap- University. 


Johannes Schneider, The Letter to the Hebrews. Translated by William A. 
Mueller. Grand Rapids, Mich., Wm. B. Eerdmans Publ. Co., 1957 (139 pp.). 


This succinct commentary which also in its translation full recommen- 
was formerly published in the well- dation. The publisher saw to an 
known New Testament series Bibel- attractive get-up in a fine green 
hilfe fiir die Gemeinde, deserves binding. 


D. NAUTA 


The articles in this issue of the Free University Quarterly were contri-~ 


buted by: 


The Reverend Dr. P. E. Hughes 

Dr. Hughes was born in 1915 in Sydney, Australia. He holds the M.A. 
and D.LITT. degrees of the University of Cape Town and the B.D. degree 
of the University of London. He is Editor of The Churchman (quarterly 
journal of Anglican theology) and of The International Reformed Bulletin, 
and is Vice-President of the International Association for Reformed Faith 
and Action. He is also Lecturer in charge of Mortlake Parish Church, 
London. Former posts he has held include the Vice-Principalship of Tyndale 
Hall, Bristol, and the Secretaryship of the Church Society, London. 


Professor Dr. G. J. de Vries 

Professor de Vries was born in 1905. He studied Classical Languages 
at the Free University and took his degree in 1929 on a thesis entitled: 
Bijdrage tot de Psychologie van Tertullianus (Contribution to the Psycho- 
logy of Tertullianus). In 1955 he was appointed Professor Ordinarius in 
the Faculty of Arts to lecture on Greek Language and Literature. 


Professor Dr. G. J. Hoijtink 

Professor Hoijtink was born in 1925. He studied Chemistry at the Free 
University and obtained his degree in 1952 cum laude on a thesis entitled: 
Resonance and NV 1 transition energies of electronic systems. In 1953 he 
became a lecturer in the Faculty of Science in which faculty in 1957 he was 


appointed Professor Ordinarius to lecture on Theoretical and Physical 
Chemistry. 


Professor Dr. R. Hooykaas 

Professor Hooykaas was born in 1906. He studied Chemistry at the 
University of Utrecht. In 1933 he took his degree on a thesis entitled: Het 
begrip element in zijn historisch-wijsgerige ontwikkeling (The concept ele- 
ment in its historical-philosophical development). In 1946 he was appointed 
Professor Extraordinarius and in 1948 Professor Ordinarius in the Faculty 


of Science of the Free University. He teaches History of Science and 
Mineralogy. 


CALVIN AND THE CHURCH 


Any one who in this year of commemoration of Calvin's birthday 
reflects upon the characteristic features of his influential activity, 
cannot pass by the fact that the Reformation meant to be a reformation 
of the church. Even a brief contact with Calvin will bring this home 
to him. He was not the individualist who against all authority speaks 
in defence of the decision of the individual conscience as the last 
instance for faith. He did not mean to make man lonely or to detach 
him from the community and its authority. He opposed, indeed, papal 
hierarchy and papal authority, in which he saw a serious danger to 
the supremacy of the Word of God in the church, but it was exactly 
the clear vision he had of the power of the Gospel, which prevented 
him from denying the authority in the church. It may be significantly 
expressed in this way that Calvin desired not less but more authority, 
real authority in the church of Jesus Christ, not fifty pecent, of 
authority instead of a hundred, but the full authority which was 
fundamental for the essential being of the church*. He found this 
full, liberating authority in the Gospel of the Scriptures. For this he 
fought throughout his eventful life, in order that the authority of the 
church might become visible in this, that every one in his own life 
and every authoritative body in the church, even in the highest 
quarters, was founded in the supremacy of the Gospel. He saw the 
church as a figure with bent head, bowing under the sceptre of the 
only Lord. He did not reject the office in the church, but again and 
again pointed out the necessity of the subjection to the Gospel, by 
which the church office could obtain its real evangelical lustre. Thus 
he loved the church and thus he summoned her to bend under this 
sceptre. Thus only can we understand the strenuous fight he fought 
about tradition. He did not deny the value and significance of tradition, 
but did state that it was never able to bring the decision as a last 
appeal. For he knows that in the church there are devious paths and 
that in all its ways the church must remain subject to the leading of 


1 “Consequently the power of the church is not unlimited, but subject to the 
Word of God and as it were enclosed in it.” (Instit. IV, VIII, 4). 
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the Holy Spirit who binds to the Word of the Gospel. When in an 
extremely critical stage of the Genevan Reformation, Sadoletus reminds 
the Protestants of the leading of the Holy Spirit in the church 
throughout the ages and he wants to bring Geneva back to the fold 
of the Mother church, Calvin knows what to answer. He knows that 
this guidance of the Spirit is not a matter of course, but a promise 
and a call at the same time. He knows of the Word of St. Paul, that 
the Word is the sword of the Spirit and that a sword is a sharp 
thing, which we should remember in fear and trembling. When in his 
days it is argued that surely the church cannot have been forsaken 
in the course of its history, forsaken by the Spirit, and that one 
should know well what to answer in the last Judgement in reply to 
the question what has been done with the church, Calvin counters 
this admonition of the church and this appeal to the last things by 
a critical reference to the Gospel. And even the lustre of the church 
councils does not make him hesitate. He reminds him of a remarkable 
“council” which was summoned by Achab, but the mind of which was 
obscured by a lying spirit so that Micah was thrown into prison as a 
heretic ®. He refers to a council which assembled against Christ *, All 
this looks like a cheap, anti-church protest of one who has lost sight of 
the mystery of the church as the body of Christ. But it is something 
else. It is passionate defence of the true church, of the appearance as 
such of the church, of her responsibility in the course of the centuries, 
of the church as not being a matter of course, of the way of the church 
ever leading right through perils and dangers. It may be said that by 
his insight into the church Calvin has called the church of Western 
Europe back to a state of unrest which was necessary for her life. 
This unrest was not in conflict with the rich treasures of the church and 
with the rest which lies in the Gospel. On the contrary: this reforma- 


2 Cf. Instit. IV, EX, 6. After having spoken in IV, IX, 5 about those who try 
to convince us “that they cannot be forsaken by the light of truth” and that the 
Spirit of God lives in them permanently and that the church exists with them, 
and dies with them, he introduces the critical viewpoint from the Old Testament 
situation: “If in those days a general council had been summoned from the priests, 
what would have been the form that had been visible then? We hear what God 
tells, not one or two of them, but their whole order: The priests shall be dismayed 
and the prophets shall be frightened”. In this connexion he speaks of the “council” 
summoned by Achab: “Truth is condemned unanimously”. 

3 Cf. Instit. IV, XI, 7: “Only one example which is remarkable more than any 
other, may suffice for all. What more would you desire in this council (as far 
as the outward form is concerned) which the priests and the Pharisees summoned 
at Jerusalem against Christ? (St. John 11, 47)? Calvin denies the assertion of 
those who say that this danger cannot befall us any longer at present. “Who has 
given us an assurance of that?” 
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tory unrest was exactly aimed at the rest and quiet of the church, 
the rest which only became possible and real under the sceptre of the 
Lord of the church. Hence his feeling reference to the picture drawn 
by St. Paul of the Antichrist who will sit in the temple of God. Like 
Luther, Calvin thought of it, not from the angle of a personal criticism 
of the Pope of his days, but as a reference to the reality of the church, 
which did not lie in her “‘matter-of-course” ness, but in her vigilance 4. 
Subjection to the Gospel: that was the decisive viewpoint as the 
permanent mandate of the church in all her actions, in her words and 
in her testimony. This was what made him a never-wearying witness 
of the church of Jesus Christ in the world, of the Lord of the church 
Himself, whose wish it is to be served in this joyful subjection. 

If we have no eye for this dynamic, and do not look to Christ 
walking in the midst of the candlesticks, we make the church a human 
institution. Then the church will carry everything in her own hands 
and will forfeit the blessing which she was to be in this world. Then 
the church will withdraw into herself and be without any perspective 
in the world. That is the enduring topicality of Calvin’s confession 
of the church which forms a unity. Its topicality, also for to-day, now 
that the church struggles once more to determine her place in the midst 
of a changed world. 


And only from this fundamental viewpoint shall we be able to 
understand then Calvin’s passionate zeal for the unity of the church °. 
This is really not a story from tradition, or invented by Calvinism 
which would make a more attractive figure of Calvin than he is in 
reality. No, this unity of the church was for Calvin the immediate 
consequence of his outlook on the authority of the Gospel. The word 
from the Institutes still stares at us saying that the church is called 
catholic or universal, because we cannot find two or three churches 
without Christ being torn, which is an impossible thing. With this he 
gave expression to the mysteriousness of the history of the church in its 
disunity, and it never gave rest to his mind. He was, indeed, too deeply 
convinced of the unity of the church which according to the New Testa- 
ment (and now IJ have to use the word) is a matter of course as being 
the one body of Christ, the fruit of what Calvin calls the fruitful death 


4 For Calvin’s view on Pope and Antichrist see the full discussion in: Heinrich 
Berger, Calvins Geschichtsauffassung, 1955 pp. 73—91. 

5° Cf. the valuable thesis of W. Nijenhuis: Calvinus oecumenicus. Calvin and the 
unity of the church in the light of his correspondence, 1959. 
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of Christ. With this impossibility mentioned by him, as his starting- 
point, Calvin then takes his place in the thick of the conflict of the 
spirits, also in the church, And in this struggle he then seeks to make 
it clear in what things and how one really bows under the only 
sceptre. He can be severe and lashing in his language, when the heart 
of the gospel is obscured, but on the other hand there where he 
discovers this bent figure of the church, he revives and rejoices at the 
recognition. In these days of commemoration it has more than once 
been observed that an, in more than one respect, untrue picture of 
Calvin has found many followers and this applies not only to his 
concept of God, in which nothing else was seen but an awe-inspiring 
majesty, but it also applies to his view of the church, which has really 
nothing to do with churchism and confessionalism. He has not been 
able to solve the problem of the disunity of the church and with 
new tensions and strife menacing Protestantism, he went the way of 
all flesh in his 56th year, but in the discovery of this mysteriousness, 
nay this impossibility of the disruption, we discern the yearning of a 
heart that understands what that one sceptre means and which can but 
say that this is the work of fiendish spirits trying to disturb the 
unity of the church. He will not resign himself to it as to a necessity 
which has historically grown, but makes a call for that form of the 
church which comprises her unity. 

For Calvin this was not making truth relative. He knows that the 
church is nothing without the normativity of the gospel and sees the 
unity of the church indissolubly connected with propitiation as the 
salvation of the world. This propitiation is the motive and ground 
determining the character of Calvin's struggle for this unity of the 
church and his call for moderation in the contest when there is the 
light of propitiation, can be explained from it. Again this impossibility 
forces itself upon him and he states that it will be equally difficult 
for God’s children to disagree among one another as for the Kingdom 
of Heaven to be divided. 

This is not the testimony of an eccentric who does not reckon with 
reality, of an idealist shutting his eye to reality. It is the vision of a 
man who for this vision has staked his life and who by doing so 
becomes a witness before all who hold the view that the history of 
the church just happens to have taken this course and that it cannot 
be helped. Calvin did not pledge himself to this simple solution and thus 
has become unforgettable to us. In the Netherlands and at Geneva 
and everywhere in the world the Calvin commemorations are drawing 
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to a close. Our commemoration was in vain, if we only cast a look 
into the remote past and did not understand the lessons of this 
history and intend to put them into practice. The sceptre as the 
essence of the church in all its forms and sections and from this 
basic view the mysteriousness of the disruption as an impossibility, 
as a matter not to be accepted: that is what entered into the history 
of the church. We read about Calvin’s enthusiasm for the church. 
This is correct, but it is a special kind of enthusiasm. It is full of 
faith and it has a critical function: it disquiets and in this it blesses, it 
summons to unremitting zeal and devotion to the unity of the church 
in its outward form, in its subjection, in its bond with propitiation. Thus 
Calvin sees the Word of God as the Sword of the Spirit over the 
church. This is to him at once a comfort and a call. It is unrest and 
rest and it sets the church in continual motion. For he refuses to seek 
refuge in the thought that in her invisibility the church is after all one, 
and that in consequence we need not trouble about this reality of the 
church on earth. He knew of the forcible power of the high-priestly 
prayer of the Lord of the church, which makes unity the acquisitive 
testimony of the church in the midst of the world ‘that the world may 
believe that Thou hast sent me’. And thus he once called the disunity 
one of the chief abuses of his days and thus he was in earnest when 
saying that he was prepared to cross, if necessary, ten seas for the 
unity of the church®. This passion for the unity of the church did not 
mean to him making things relative, for it was founded in his being 
convinced of the clearness of the gospel calling people to the flock 
so as to be one there, under the only Lord. And this life, which was 
troubled about the disunity, testified to the great rest, the glorious 
rest, even with advancing years, of being granted the privilege to 
live in the church where He resides. He who reads Calvin about the 
church involuntarily experiences a feeling of shame. We have progress- 


6 One of the greatest difficulties in connexion with Calvin’s views on the 
Church is the problem presented by Roman Catholicism. We are thinking now 
especially of the chapter of Nijenhuis’ thesis entitled: The limits of Calvin’s oecu- 
menic efforts. These limits are discussed both with regard to Rome and in respect 
of the Anti-Trinitarians, whose views Calvin rejected even more thoroughly than 
those of Rome, since in the Roman Catholic church he still recognised some 
“Vvestigia ecclesiae”. Nijenhuis adds by way of final conclusion: “This is, however, 
only a gradual difference. What applies to both is the fact that Calvin can 
only think of unity and community with them, if they return to the sound doctrine 
(sana doctrina). Therefore they reveal and indicate the limits of his oecumenic 
efforts”. It would be of importance to reflect further on Calvin’s propositions: The 
impossibility of the disruption of the body of Christ; the recognition of the 
presence of the vestigia ecclesiae and this indication of the limits of Calvin’s 
oecumenic efforts. 
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ed some centuries now and are trying to form ourselves a picture of 
the reformer. That is not such a simple matter, but in all the difficulties 
that we may be confronted with in it, this shame remains; for Calvin, 
who has so often been accused of admitting a certain element of fatality 
into his concept of God, shows precisely in the sphere of the church 
the opposite of fatality. 

The restlessness of his laborious life points to the rest which is 
worth struggling for, his correspondence is a sign of his conviction 
that one should never give it up and never be out of heart. His struggle 
is a token of the necessity to be careful with propitiation as the cor 
ecclesiae. No wonder that attention has been centred in our days round 
Calvin again. He has warned lonely people against — as he puts it 
himself — wandering through the wilderness like lost sheep and in 
all his activities he pointed out that it was better to remain unobserved 
there where God’s name is magnified. Well, Calvin has not remained 
unobserved, but his life has become transparent. And all commemorat- 
ions of Calvin, which are now approaching their end again, will be- 
senseless and worthless, unless something of this zeal and passion- 
ateness comes over us; of this love and utter devotion to the church of 
Him who was crucified and rose from the dead, the church which only 
in the form of a church under the sceptre can pursue her way to the 
future with an imperishable hope and for the benefit of the world. 


G. C. BERKOUWER 


THE UNIVERSITY’S SOCIAL TASK 


At the beginning of September 1958 the Association of the Universi- 
ties of the British Commonwealth held its quinquennial congress in 
Montreal, Canada. During its meetings many varied problems came 
up for discussion: Who shall determine university policy? What is the 
relation of the medical to the other faculties of the university? Who 
should found universities? On these and related matters there was 
long and profound debate. But it was ultimately obvious, or so it 
seemed to the present writer, that the members of the congress 
repeatedly came back to the basic problems of: What is the purpose 
of a university? What is its responsibility to society? These are 
questions which every university must ask and answer if it is properly 
to understand and fulfill its social task. 

On the North American continent these same questions are now 
becoming of particular importance. Since World War II, increased 
government spending on education coupled with the example of Russian 
technical proficiency in the scientific field, has stimulated such a growth 
of interest in higher education that the university population is growing 
by leaps and bounds. Whereas formerly those attending university 
and college used to make up a relatively small segment of the total 
population, some educators have estimated that by 1965 some six 
million students will be enrolled in these institutions. That this may 
well be the case is indicated by even the present increased size of 
classes which in some universities are already growing beyond all 
bounds. Thus in America, and this means both the United States and 
Canada, the university and college is apparently set to play a much 
greater role in society than it has heretofore, which means that its 
responsibility in and to society will be proportionately much heavier. 

This, however, raises two points: What is the nature of this responsi- 
bility? Who is to determine it? To these queries one might well answer 
that society formulates for the university its responsibilities and presents 
them for acceptance. One may seldom say, however, that society 
consciously draws up a statement of its requirements or a programme 
of work which it requires the institutions of higher learning to accept. 
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Rather society’s needs are the university's opportunity. Society may at 
times be conscious of its weaknesses or wants, and thus make its 
demands explicit, but ultimately it is the obligation of the university, 
as it studies the problems of the society in which it exists, to determine 
its responsibilities to society, and their order of priority. 

At the same time, the university should realize that it is not to 
delimit its responsibilities as though it were the autonomous determinant 
of its own destiny. From the Christian point of view, the institution of 
higher learning should decide the nature of its duties in the light of 
the revealed will of God. The problems of society should be seen as 
God's indication of the path it should follow. Unfortunately few 
universities today regard their position in this light; but from the 
Christian point of view, this would seem to be the only proper inter- 
pretation. 

As an example let us endeavour to analyse the position of the 
university contemporary American society. Probably one of the most 
easily observed characteristics of the American part of western 
civilization is that, as far as mechanical and material things are 
concerned, it is technically very efficient. By a concentrated emphasis 
upon mass production it has developed the use of machines to an extent 
never dreamed of before, and this in turn has enabled it to produce 
ever larger amounts of goods per unit of human labour, resulting in 
a decrease in costs and usually a fall in real, if not actual, prices. Since 
North American society, therefore, is an expanding society in material 
terms it is increasingly demanding the training of scientists and 
engineers in larger and larger numbers. The universities seeing these 
needs are attempting to meet them. 

At the same time American society is expanding culturally. If one 
picks up a Saturday or Sunday newspaper in most of the major cities 
one finds many columns devoted to art, music and literature. There 
will be a large number of advertisements for concerts, art exhibits, and 
theatrical productions, most of which would have been unheard of in 
the majority of American cities thirty to forty years ago. Then there 
is the contemporary vogue of listening to recordings of classical music 
on so-called “Hi-Fi” (High Fidelity) players. Much of the latter may 
no doubt be due to an interest in technological tricks and gadgets, but 
to many people it is primarily a source of deep-seated enjoyment. With 
greater opportunities for leisure America is maturing culturally. 

Buth with all this scientific, economic and cultural development, 
what of American society's morale? Spiritually and morally has 
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American society expanded and matured? At first sight one might 
think that as America has climbed economically so she advanced 
spiritually to higher standards of living. Church membership since 1945 
has increased by leaps and bounds, giving to religious and philanthropic 
causes has risen astonishingly and there is a much deeper consciousness 
of the moral problems in society. Yet as one looks more closely at 
the picture he cannot but be impressed with the fact that a great many 
people have joined the church, contribute to ‘“‘worthy causes” and are 
troubled over such problems as juvenile delinquency, not from any 
sense of responsibility to God or to man, but for utilitarian and 
sociological reasons. Going to church, giving to charity, and assisting 
the confused, helps to stabilize society, establishes security and enables 
the individual concerned to live ‘‘the good life.” So much of American 
professed morality is really only egoism. 

For this reason it is not surprising that when one begins to probe 
under the surface he finds much moral confusion and even immorality. 
In the realm of private morals disintegration seems to be advancing 
apace, as is indicated by the increase in narcotics addiction, alcoholism 
and crimes of violence. But it does not stop there. Within the past 
year the American public has been treated to a disturbing revelation of 
the very dubious practices of many of the trade unions. They have 
also been amazed to find, as recently pointed out by Clark Mollenhof 
in The Atlantic Monthly (“The Teamsters Defy the Government’’), 
that even the government has been forced to bow to the lawlessness 
of the same unions. Coupled with this, there have been repeated 
charges of scandals in connection with the use of public funds. 

Thus throughout North America there seems to be taking place a 
moral and spiritual breakdown in the individual, which is in turn 
reflected in society as a whole. The real reason for this appears to 
be that the individual has, despite his external respectability and 
sophistication, within himself a violent conflict. Like Augustine of 
Hippo his heart knows no peace for he is experiencing the frustration 
of attempting to live “by bread alone.” Even if he is a church goer, 
only too frequently he fails to see any relationship between his religious 
profession and his everyday life. His church gives him little instruction, 
and he is too busy with other things to work out the implications of 
his faith for himself. The result is that usually he ends up in the same 
position as the man who manifests no interest in ‘‘religion’’ and who 
lives a sort of Benthamite existence, seeking primarily his own 
happiness without reference either to God or to man. He has lost sight 
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of the true transcendental objective of human existence, the Tri-une 
Sovereign God. 

The cause of this state of affairs would seem to be that man has 
lost all idea of his proper covenant relationship to God through Jesus 
Christ. The whole concept of the covenant, even in most professedly 
Reformed Church is largely unknown. Ministers sometimes refer to it 
at the time of a baptismal service, but its fuller implications are generally 
ignored. The logical consequence of this is that as men have forgotten 
their covenant obligations to God, so they have tended to lose any 
real conviction of their responsibility to their fellow men. Whatever 
they do to or for their fellow men, is really for their own ends, purposes 
and pleasure. This would seem to be the present basic problem. 

That this attitude is not in accord with the thinking of the founders 
of the country is obvious. Both those who planted the Virginian colony 
and those who established the first New England settlements were 
men deeply imbued with the thought of the Reformation. This becomes 
particularly clear when one realizes that the basic constitutional docu- 
ment of the Salem colony was a covenant of the people with God and 
with each other. Such an agreement as they made at the beginning 
of their settlement was not, however, a merely formal act. It expressed 
the deepest conviction of their hearts concerning the nature of society 
and its inherent mutual obligations. Because they were a people 
covenanted with God, they were obliged by this very covenant to a 
certain attitude to their fellow men. It is true that they often failed 
in Christian charity both to each other and to others outside their 
number, but nevertheless this covenant concept wielded a great 
influence upon them, and upon the other colonies. 

By the end of the seventeenth century, however, the American point 
of view had begun to change rather radically. Settlers with different 
outlooks were arriving in ever increasing numbers. But what was 
even more important, rationalism was taking its toll within the original 
groups’ own number. Thus despite the Great Awakening through the 
teaching of Jonathan Edwards and his followers, a new outlook began 
to prevail — a utilitarianism one of whose most eloquent advocates 
was Benjamin Franklin. God being increasingly ignored as irrelevant. 
man could now concentrate upon himself without too much regard 
for the needs of his fellow man. Yet despite this increasing tendency 
to egoism, the old covenant idea still had its advocates, who for 
example exerted considerable influence upon the movement for the 
abolition of slavery. Yet even in such reformist circles the rationalistic 
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individualism of the late eighteenth century gradually gained the pre- 
dominance to be quickly swallowed up in turn by nineteenth century 
materialism and a sociological evolutionism. The result has been the 
almost total disappearance of the Christian covenant concept from 
American thinking. 

For this state of affairs today the Christian, and in particular the 
professedly Reformed, churches must bear the major part of the blame. 
Bitten either with rationalism which eventuated in “the social gospel”, 
or with pietism which stressed ‘‘the separated life’, the church ceased 
giving effective instruction to its members, being content rather to 
follow current “‘scientific’’ thought or to retire into a sort of pious 
complacency apart from the contemporary world. Failing to give any 
real intellectual leadership the churches gradually surrendered the 
colleges and universities to which they had given birth, to a “neutral” 
materialism. 

The result has been the predominance of an American secularist 
liberal philosophy largely derived from Bentham and Darwin, based 
upon the concept of the individual ego’s search for survival and 
security. Against this the evangelicals have made virtually little 
headway, for their ethical outlook has been largely limited by an 
individualistic attitude towards Christianity without any consciousness 
of either their vertical or horizontal covenantal responsibilities. 

The outcome of such a development can be nothing but inner 
spiritual and outward social, conflict which is today showing itself in 
many ways. Perhaps one of the best indications of what is taking place 
is that the idea of the compatibility of freedom with unity is gradually 
disintegrating. There is a growing demand for uniformity socially, 
industrially, intellectually and religiously, while at the same time, in 
opposition to this there is a growing stress upon an absolute existential 
individualism and autonomy. These conflicting philosophies if 
allowed to continue to their ultimate ends may very well bring 
confusion at all levels of society, and so in every sphere of thought 
and action. 

Such confusion could destroy North American society, at least as it 
is now constituted. On the one hand it could lead to anarchy and chaos 
economically, socially and politically. If, on the other hand, history 
is any teacher, one may prophesy that to preserve society's existence 
the pendulum will probably swing violently in the other direction 
bringing in dictatorship with unity and security enforced by violence. 
In recent years and under similar circumstances this has taken place in 
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Germany, Italy, and Russia, so that it is by no means impossible that 
it may happen also in America. 

Here arises the university’s responsibility. As an important and 
influential part of society it has the duty to work for the re-integration 
of the American societal pattern which is at the present time in danger 
of falling apart. It can accomplish this, however, only as it aids the 
individual in attaining the inner re-integration which he has largely 
lost. Instead of having a dichotomous personality, divided between the 
material and the spiritual spheres of his being, he must be brought to 
the place where once again he possesses true unity of personality. 

That a good many educationalists, particularly in the universities, 
realize this would seem clear from the interest they are showing in the 
social and behavioral sciences. Advisers of students are attempting to 
persuade even engineers to take such so-called ‘‘cultural’’ courses as 
history, literature, philosophy and the like, in order that they may gain 
a proper perspective upon man and his spiritual achievements. Indeed 
there appears to be an increase in enrollment even in courses dealing 
with such topics as Christianity or comparative religion. Whether 
unconsciously or deliberately both student and professor apparently 
feel that only by a return to “spiritual values” will the existing division 
in man’s personality be healed. 

But these efforts seem to be doomed to failure even before they 
begin. The re-unification of man’s personality is to take place on the 
basis of a twentieth century version of the fifteenth century Renais- 
sance. Out of the latter by historical progression came both rationalism 
and materialism, so that there would seem to be very little ultimate 
hope of rising beyond this level. It is true that the emphasis upon 
the unity of man’s personality, the importance of his non-economic 
activities and his psychic aspirations, are all to the good, but they 
will not provide a true solution. The doctrines of the new humanism 
may slow up the process of individual and social breakdown, but 
there is a strong probability that North American thinking will follow 
that same old cycle from humanism through materialism to irrationality 
which man sees repeatedly in the history of civilizations. Thus 
although the present revived stress upon man’s cultural development 
may bring a reprieve, there is really little hope that it will in the 
long run solve the problem. 

While saying this one must not of course deny that the humanist 
and his spiritual descendant the materialist, have accomplished much 
in attaining an understanding of the world in which we live. They have 
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even made profound discoveries in the field of human behavior and 
conduct. Yet when all this has been admitted, there still remains a 
lack, for they have not been able to meet the cry of man’s heart for 
a stable principle of ultimate integration and interpretation. That is, 
they have not been able to produce by their humanistic studies or by 
their scientific discoveries a transcendental philosophy to satisfy 
man’s intellectual and religious needs. 

That this is so, is brought repeatedly to the attention of any 
observant university teacher. Only the other day the author was 
approached by a group of three Jewish students who had been 
discussing in class the ideas of Calvin. Their reaction was: Why is 
it that neither in the synagogue, nor in the university classroom are 
we offered a revelant transcendental philosophy such as Calvin 
possessed? American students are seeking for a philosophy superior 
to the ravages of space-time which will give them a solid foundation 
for thought and for life itself, but nothing is forthcoming. 

From the Christian point of view the answer to these queries is 
that man must be brought back to the covenant position. Not in the 
sense of the seventeenth century Puritans who wished to have civil 
constitution written out according to their covenant theology, but 
rather in the sense that men must come to realize their need of God's 
grace in Christ, and as a result place their faith in Him as Saviour 
and Lord. This is the beginning. 

Once this decision has been made, the individual should then see 
his responsibility to God for the whole of his life. He is to do all 
to the glory of God. It is this point of view which gives a man a 
real dynamic, for he realizes that this world in which he lives is 
that which God has called upon him to subdue to the divine glory. 
Yet at the same time he is also to live in this world as his brother's 
keeper, the servant of all, even as Christ ‘came not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister.’ (Matt. 20 : 28) In this way man will once 
again realize the true reason for his existence and in so doing will 
recover the proper meaning of his cultural task. 

But how is this to be made an effective philosophy once again in 
American life? One may say that the Christian Church is primarily 
responsible, but it is by no means essentially a matter of preaching. 
It will require hard intellectual work, application and effective teaching 
in all spheres of thought. This can hardly be the responsibility of 
the church. As it is primarily a matter of education and scientific 
study, it is a responsibility of the university. The principal question 
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is then, how is this point of view to be worked out in American 
educational institutions so that it may form a dynamic part of 
contemporary thought? 

One answer is found in the establishment of Christian universities 
and colleges in which the Christian point of view forms the 
transcendent philosophy controlling all thought and investigation. 
Many favour this idea, because it enables them to avoid humanistic- 
materialistic educational institutions. One difficulty is, however, that 
such institutions usually do not make contact with those most in 
need of understanding the Christian point of view, since a large 
majority of the students in the Christian institutions come from 
Christian homes anyhow. The students without this background who 
are seeking help, are forgotten or ignored. 

Besides this fundamental difficulty, the Christian colleges on this 
Continent have often suffered from other weaknesses. There has 
been the problem of finances. A dedicated staff may of course be 
willing to work on very small salaries, but there is also the need 
for libraries, laboratories and even class rooms. These all cost money 
without which it is impossible to do effective scientific research. 
Coupled with this lack, there is often another equally grave short- 
coming. Most so-called Christian colleges have no real Christian 
philosophy or point of view which integrates all their thinking 
whether in economics, literature, history, biology or physics. They 
have usually been called Christian because of compulsory chapel, 
compulsory Bible courses and certain rules about the times students 
must be in bed. Poverty and pietism have often been their two 
predominant characteristics. 

If, on the other hand, a Christian college is well equipped both 
materially and philosophically it should be able to accomplish much 
for contemporary American society. It might not even have to offer 
graduate degrees. If it could but train its students thoroughly as 
Christians in their specialities they would be able to go into the 
“neutral” university where they could carry on their work on the 
basis of their Christian position. Similarly if students leave directly 
to go into business and similar fields they will also be able to 
exercise an effective influence upon their environment. Such schools 
in America are, however, few and far between. 

To the Christian an even greater problem is the so-called “neutral” 
university. It is such an institution, often state supported, that most 
American students attend. In them, while one may find plenty of 
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materialists, idealists, economic determinists and even Marxists, 
seldom does one come across a Christian. The principal reason for 
this is that while a materialist or an agnostic is accepted as unbiased 
and scientific, the man with strong religious convictions is frowned 
on as being neither. Another reason for this lack is that relatively 
few Christians who go on to advanced studies attempt to enter such 
institutions. They prefer to follow the road of least resistance by 
obtaining a teaching position in a Christian college. Moreover, not 
infrequently they believe that it is wrong to teach in an institution 
which is not specifically Christian. The result is that the covenant 
point of view is never expressed in most American educational 
institutions. The rationalist, the materialist, the atheist and others 
all have their stands, but Christianity is largely ignored. 

What then is the present need? It is that Christians must face 
this situation seriously. There is a great need for Christians to 
dedicate their lives to the cause of higher education. Not that they 
may preach to students in class. That would be fatal. What they 
need to do is show that the Christian academic, thoroughly trained 
in his scientific field, has a philosophy and a faith which alone 
makes sense out of the universe and which alone gives man hope 
in his relations with other men. It means the strengthening and 
upbuilding of the present Christian colleges into first rate seats of 
learning. But it also means that Christians must go into the ‘‘neutral”’ 
institutions where through their scientific exactitude, their scholarly 
ability and perhaps even their administrative gifts, they may win 
a hearing for the Christian position, that men may once again realize 
that their covenant with God alone gives meaning to nature and 
society. 

Here today lies American society's challenge to the university: 
Where shall true wisdom be found? It is largely in gaining the 
answer to this query that the university will be able to help preserve 
western civilization, as typified in American society, from disintegration. 
But from the Christian standpoint, American universities in general 
seem to be going about their task in the wrong way by exalting 
man. What is needed is that they should find their answer in 
Christ, the Sovereign Word of God. 


W. STANFORD REID 


HIGHER EDUCATION AND SOCIETY 


In the year 1900 John Dewey, then professor in the University 
of Chicago and later to become one of the leading exponents of the 
philosophy of education in the United States of America and right 
through the civilized world, Western and Eastern, published a very 
significant small book entitled The School and Society. The first 
chapter on The School and Social Progress and two other chapters 
were delivered as lectures before an audience of parents and others 
interested in the University Elementary School, in the month of April 
of the year 1899. This book marks a new era in educational theory. 
In 1916 Dewey published his most influential educational work, 
Democracy and Education, in which he expounded fully and 
systematically a new philosophy of education, in essence a theory 
of social education. In Dewey an educational movement, which began 
somewhere at the opening of the nineteenth century, found its first 
and complete theoretical formulation. 

This movement may be designated as the socialization of education 
and its main object was to realize not only the closest interrelation or 
interplay or interaction between education and society but also to 
define the school as a society, perhaps only as an embryonic society. 
The aim of school education was defined in terms of society as the 
making of the child socially efficient. The aim of social efficiency 
indicates the importance of industrial efficiency and of civic efficiency 
or good citizenship, both social qualifications. In the broadest sense, 
social efficiency means the socialization of the mind of man for 
making experiences in life more communicable and for breaking down 
all the barriers of social stratification. According to Dewey man’s 
whole life is a matter of social efficiency; morality is but a product 
of social insight and social power, which on their part serve social 
interests and aims; the social and the moral are in fact equivalent 
terms. There is thus to his mind a social trinity: social insight, social 
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power and social interest. A fully efficient human being is a being 
with social insight, power and interest. 

Therefore, the social spirit should permeate the whole of school 
life. But this spirit can be actively present in the school only under 
two definite conditions: (1) The school must itself be a community 
of life in all which that implies, that is, that the social perceptions 
and interests can be developed only in a genuinely social atmosphere, 
and (2) The learning in school should be continuous with that out of 
school, so that there shall be a free and close interplay between school 
life and society, that is, that the proverbial separation between gown 
and town, the existence of academic seclusion, shall be replaced by 
a spirit of companionship, of shared activity in the give-and-take of 
life, of social interplay, communication and co-operation. 

This new philosophy lifts the school from its traditional position 
of separation, isolation or seclusion and places it in the very midst 
of social life. The school is not only an embryonic society now but 
also an instrument for participation in and preparation for life outside 
itself. It is not only a society in the making but also a special society 
situated in the midst and an essential part of the large society. The 
school projects into society but society projects itself into the school. 
In brief, this philosophy put the demands of society right at the door 
of the school, and its needs become as a matter of fact demands on 
the school. 

In using the word school here, this philosophy includes all stages 
of the education of the youth: primary, secondary and tertiary. It puts 
the needs and demands of society at the door of the primary, the 
secondary and the tertiary schools. There is, however, a difference 
of accent of these needs and demands; primary, secondary and 
tertiary schools are differently affected. Primary education is education 
for the whole mass of the youthful population, every citizen must 
attend the primary school: compulsory education for all children 
between certain age limits and/or up to a fixed standard of intellectual 
development. The ideal of primary education is to establish a certain 
degree of literacy for the mass of the population. In this type of 
education the elements or fundamentals or facts of knowledge and 
skill are taught; it is in fact factual or empirical education. Secondary 
education is not education for the mass of the population; not every 
citizen must attend secondary education after a certain age limit; it 
is an education for a definite select group, either the richer or the better 
endowed children. In the secondary education the main aim is to teach 
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children the relations in our factual knowledge, the orderly sequence 
of our knowledge; it is in fact genetic or causal education. Secondary 
education stands further away from the direct contact of society in 
general. Tertiary education again is intended only for a very small 
minority of the population; the scholars are even more selected: 
material resources and mental equipment are essential requirements. 
In tertiary education our aim is to arrive at the meaning of our 
ordered factual knowledge; it wants to give to a small selected group 
of the population extraordinary training, a training in the art of 
thought; is is no longer purely factual neither purely genetic but 
fundamentally philosophical. 

The mass of the population never reaches the genetic or secondary 
stage, a very small percentage, the so-called extraordinary part of the 
population, only reaches the tertiary or philosophical stage. Primary 
education affects the total society; secondary education a much smaller 
select group and tertiary education only the so-called upper ten. To 
use the terminology of Plato: primary education trains the artisans, 
secondary education the defenders and tertiary education the rulers 
of society. 

The problem for our discussion is confined to the relation between 
tertiary education and society. Tertiary education, following upon 
secondary education, can be of two essentially different types: general 
and special, academic or technical. In discussing the relation we shall 
use the word university for all types of higher educational institutions. 
for both the Universiteiten and the Hogescholen. 

The institutions of higher learning — academic and technical 
universities — attempt to perfect the extraordinary qualities of a 
part of the population: academically, professionally and technically 
(or technologically). They are institutions primarily not for professional 
or technical training for the practical life in society but for promoting 
supreme quality of thought in pure and in applied knowledge. To 
set the student thinking about life’s problems is the central function 
of academic university and technological institution. Thought is 
fundamentally of such high importance in human society that higher 
education is even more important than primary and secondary 
education. The final and supreme aim of higher education is to 
discover and propagate the kind of thinking, the type of thought 
that will enable any population or nation to give to society a worth- 
while form and structure and thereby put the citizens into a position 
to fulfil their lives. The kind of thinking, which the universities and 
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colleges concentrate on, is both creative and critical. When we speak 
about academic freedom we mean essentially independence and 
freedom of thinking and teaching of ideas. But this freedom can 
never be seen as absolute; it is always relative. This means that the 
academy must consider society when it claims independence. Society 
limits academic freedom in two very important respects: academic 
freedom must never lead to immorality in or destruction of the society, 
in which the academy finds its local habitation. In a Christian society, 
no academy could be allowed to teach for e.g. free love or communism; 
which is also true for a secular democratic society. 

In studying the relation between university and society, we shall 
have to give attention to three fundamental questions: what history 
teaches us in brief about the interrelation of university and society, 
what the place of the university in the modern world is in relation 
to society and what the functions of the modern institutions of higher 
learning should be in relation to modern society. 


II 


Education of a university nature and standard started when man 
began to interest himself more in ideas than in concrete things. Higher 
education and the art and quest of thought are synonymous. 

The first real application of thought of a high order to life's 
problems in the history of Western civilization was the work of the 
three great Greek philosophers. Higher education as such actually 
started with Socrates. He was a born teacher, whose main ideal in 
life was to set young men thinking. He would in the course of his 
ambulations about the streets of Athens gather young men about 
himself and while listening to their openly expressed opinions about 
some event or matter of daily experience start asking them simple 
but penetrating questions. By a series of logically sequential questions 
he would lead them from their unconscious ignorance about things 
to conscious and self-acknowledged ignorance and so on to clear and 
reasoned truth. Socrates was only interested in the intellectually gifted 
youth, whom he desired to train for leadership in society. Alteman 
society took a deep though disapproving interest in his teaching and 
the teacher had on demand to die an unnatural death. Plato, student 
of Socrates, continued the work of his master and further developed 
the so-called Socratic method of teaching. His main aim was to prepare 
young citizens for the future place in society. He distinguished between 
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three classes of citizens according to their intellectual endowment: 
artisans for the support, soldiers for the defence, and rulers for the 
control of society. The only class who were to receive higher education, 
were the young men of the highest powers of thought, the so-called 
philosophers, who were to become the rulers of society. Their education 
was to last until 35; from 35 to 50 they were to act as rulers; at 50 
they were to retire from active service to devote their remaining years 
to study and reflection, the highest life of all. Plato established a 
fixed place for his advanced teaching and called it the Academy. 
Aristotle, the third of these great philosophers, distinguished in 
contrast to his master, Plato, only two parts in man: body and soul, 
the soul itself being composed of an irrational and a rational element. 
The higher education of man consists mainly in the training of the 
rational element or intellect, but he laid down that goodness of intellect 
must be preceded by goodness of character. The intellect must be 
trained by studying advanced mathematics, natural sciences and 
dialectics with the aid of Aristotle’s so-called organon, the science 
of the laws of thought, i. logic. This higher education was 
intended for the leisured, ruling class. He did his work also at a 
fixed place, called the Lyceum. The Academy of Plato and the 
Lyceum of Aristotle were the first institutions of higher learning 
and their aim was the education of the rulers or leaders of 
society. 

The real university, however, is a product of the 12th and 13th 
centuries after Christ. 

The Medieval university originated as a more or less loose company, 
community or corporation of masters, who had something to teach, 
and scholars, who had a desire to learn. It had no buildings or 
libraries or other apparatus. Its function was the general intellectual 
training of young men who were interested in learning. They received 
a preparatory training in the so-called seven liberal arts and then 
a professional training in their special science (e.g. theology, law, 
medicine). The corporation of masters and scholars was completely 
isolated from the mass of the population; masters and_ scholars 
lived as it were in an ivory tower far removed from and above 
ordinary human toil and distress. The corporation demanded and 
received privileges quite extraordinary; exemption from taxation, 
from military service and from civil jurisdiction; the right to grant 
degrees, to teach anywhere on acquiring a licence, and to suspend 
lectures if university privileges were infringed. The chief function of 
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the masters was the servation, the systematization and the trans- 
mission of knowledge. 

During the Renaissance-Humanism-Reformation period changes 
gradually occurred. It is true that the university still served only the 
intellectual upper classes, but the contents of the teaching became less 
theological and more humanistic. Higher education became more than 
mere conservation, systematization and transmission of knowledge. 
The professors strove to increase and develop knowledge by systematic 
thinking. One important consequence was in any case more definite 
and direct recognition of the social environment. A very interesting 
illustration of the new tendency in thinking about the value of higher 
education is the arguments advanced by John Calvin in pleading for 
the establishment of an academy of learning in Geneva. He stated 
that advanced education — in fact any form of secular education — 
was essential for three reasons: to secure public administration, to 
sustain Christianity unharmed, and to maintain humanity among 
men — all three essentially social reasons! 

Ideas on the function of the university remained more or less 
unaltered up to the middle of the eighteenth century. The new 
developments in the intellectual sphere under the influence of Ratio- 
nalism. Naturalism, Enlightenment and Scientism from about 1750 
onwards gradually introduced into university life a new element: the 
element of experimental verification of our knowledge. Up to then 
the main methods of research were the so-called logical methods of 
Aristotle, rediscovered and restated by Francis Bacon: deductive and 
inductive reasoning. The positivistic and scientific movements of the 
nineteenth century introduced the modern method of research, the 
method of the controlled observation of “events”. This method was 
developed in the natural sciences, but was gradually also applied to 
the historical and social sciences. Experimental and statistical methods 
were replacing the logical methods of pure reasoning. A second 
development in the nineteenth century, which affected university 
life fundamentally, was the so-called movement towards nationalism 
and socialism, which finally culminated in the socialization of 
education along democratic lines. In fact, one of the profoundest 
changes in the university of the previous century and the best part of 
the present is the democratization of higher education: the doors of 
the universities were thrown open to more and more people; 
the middle and lower classes and women students were gradually 
admitted to these seats of learning, so that to-day nothing 
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can prevent anybody with the necessary intelligence to enter a 
university. The only criterion to-day is mental eminence. This brings 
us to the modern democratic university. 


Ill 


The question at issue now is the place of the university in the 
modern world. 

The issue raises three important contact points: the interplay of 
university and government, of university and other institutions of 
education, and of university and society itself in general and in 
particular. 

a. A statement of our philosophical approach to this problem of 
the interrelation and interaction of university and other institutions 
is essential. 

From the point of view of a Calvinistic thinker there are two 
fundamental principles. The first is the principle of sovereignity of the 
different spheres of life, and the second the principle of the university 
of every sphere itself. 

To apply these two principles to our present topic, we must 
distinguish between several agencies in the educational field: the Home, 
the State, and the School itself. Each of these agencies is an indepen- 
dent sphere of life but a the same time interrelated with every other 
sphere, i.e. each sphere stands on its own but has at the same time 
relations with the others. In the field of education the Home is 
sovereign in deciding upon the spirit and direction of the education of 
its children. But this spirit and direction must be accepted by the 
school and must be acceptable to the State in case it being morally 
good and politically trustworthy. The State again lays down the 
standard of education. This must, however, be accepted by the Home 
and acceptable to the school, in case it being within the physical and 
mental capabilities of the child. Furthermore, the School is the final 
authority on questions of educational methods, which must be accepted 
by the Home and the State. These two principles are therefore com- 
plementary: there is and should be interplay, interrelation and inter- 
action between the different and independent agencies of education. 

The university is an independent agency of education, a sovereign 
sphere of life. It is a social institution and as a small society both 
independent and dependent. Neither its autonomy nor its submissive- 
ness is absolute; both are relative, free in some ways and bound in others. 
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b. Ina modern well organized state there exists a government (a few 
or a small minority) and subjects (many or the large majority): 
government and subjects together form the State. The government 
as authority in the State rules and regulates human society; it has 
control over its subjects; it makes, interprets and upholds the law. 
The subjects must obey their government to make society possible, 
but they also have their own rights and privileges, e.g. private property, 
personal conviction, moral codes, personal decision, development of 
own personality. 

The government therefore is one of the spheres of human life, and 
the university another. The university is subject to the government, 
but it has its own rights and privileges. On this ground we must 
reject in principle both State universities and private institutions. The 
only type of university in a State is a state-aided institution, an 
institution both independent and dependent. The corporation of masters 
and scholars must be authorized by the State and at the same 
recognized by the State as a relatively autonomous body. The depen- 
dence of the University is financial, administrative and legal. The State 
must make it financially possible for the corporation to do its work 
well; it must appoint its representatives on the University Board of 
Control and it must lay down that the university should teach morally 
sound and politically safe and sound knowledge. The independence 
of the University is administrative and academic. A university must 
within limits be free to administrate itself independently. It must be 
independent in the development of its thinking and in its methods of 
teaching, and yet its thinking may never go against sound morality 
and social stability. In internal administration and in its teaching and 
research it should enjoy the greatest measure of responsible freedom. 
But without any state control and aid the university can easily degene- 
rate into a stereotyped guild without any imagination, creative work 
or critical attitude, it will become more and more isolated, separated 
and secluded and lose all social value. On the other hand, we must 
always beware of political interference in university affairs. In a 
modern State the Government must take reasonable care of its 
universities and the best agency to do that is some form of an 
University Advisory Committee on which representatives of the 
government and of the universities play an equal rdle. 

c. The university must be considered as the logical apex of the 
educational ladder. 

The university has a great responsibility towards the school, more 
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particularly the secondary school as the direct vestibule to the 
university. The relation of the university towards the secondary school 
should be one of mutual understanding and support. Although the 
secondary school is preparatory to the university, it is an independent 
sphere of life and should be autonomous in its activities. The university 
should not prescribe to but should link up with secondary education. 
The secondary school should define its own goal, character, contents 
and method. But it should accept the fact that its scholars — or at least 
some of them — will proceed to the University. Hence it should know 
and acknowledge the requirements of university admission. There 
should be the closest co-operation between thse two institutions. 
Another important interaction between these two is the academic and 
professional training by the university of secondary school teachers. 

A final word on the interrelation of the university and other 
educational institutions concerns the interrelation between different 
universities. Any university should seek the closest co-operation with 
cther universities, nationally and internationally. Universities should 
co-operate, not oppose each other; they are not antagonists but fellow- 
workers: they have the same aim and function. But this co-operation 
should also lead to division of work, mutual assistance and mutual 
respect. This co-operation should take a special form as is done in 
South Africa in the so-called Committee of University Principals. 

d. Universities should have continuous and active contact with their 
natural environments and with society as such, and even with the 
national totality. They must reckon with social life and social needs 
and demands. After all, a university is a centre of scientific life of, in, 
and for a nation, a place where knowledge is transmitted and deve- 
loped. The university has a very important social significance. It is the 
bearer of the torch of knowledge in our cultural life; it gives to society 
the specialists it needs in various fields; it also trains the students morally 
and spiritually for citizenship. To do so, the university should, within 
academic limits, try to meet the needs of society when drawing up its 
curricula and courses of study: in its faculties and departments of 
study. But society on its part should give all the needed support to the 
university. In order to get the best trained men, industrial, economic, 
political, scientific, literary, society should help the university morally 
and especially financially. 

But each university has also a local habitation — a smaller society 
or community which it must serve directly and purposively, partly 
because it draws a large section of its students and hence an important 
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part of its funds from its special environment. Between the town and 
the gown people a cordial relation must prevail. They must be mutually 
interested and must support each other. No university can isolate itself 
from its local environment: the local community, industrial and com- 
mercial, intellectual and cultural, should interest itself in university 
doings. But the university should be wise as regards taking active part 
in local administration and small doings. It must remain a universitas 
(local and non-local). It must in any case draw on local talent for 
membership in its council: experienced and influential local men and 
women. 


IV: 


We now come to the last problem in our discussion, viz. the functions 
of the modern university in the light of modern needs and demands 
of society. 

a. To give to this article some South African colour — as the 
author is a South African — I shall indicate briefly the development 
of the university function in South Africa as seen by university 
authorities. 

In 1873 South Africa received its first university by the University 
Incorporation Act of 1873. By this Act the University of the Cape of 
Good Hope was established and incorporated. In this Act it was laid 
down that a university was necessary for the better advancement of 
sound learning. Some 43 years later another Act, the University of 
South Africa Act, 1916, considered the establishment and incorporation 
of the university essential for the education, training and examination 
of students, the promotion of research and the advancement of learning. 
This marks an interesting advance upon the statement of the function 
of a university in 1873. Some 17 years later a Commission of Inquiry 
on University Finances described four essential functions of a 
university: 

1. Universities constitute a Reserve Bank in which the accumulated 
content of culture is held in safekeeping and from which it is 
distributed. It is as necessary for national welfare to develop and 
conserve culture as to develop and conserve mineral and other material 
sources. 

2. One of the principal functions is to promote the economic welfare 
of the nation. They must provide at all events the preliminary training 
of its future experts in agriculture, mining, other industrial activities 
and commerce. The original and perhaps most fundamental function 
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of universities is research. Intensive and organised research is one of 
South Africa’s primary needs. 

3. There is the training of professional men and the future leaders 
of our social and political life. 

4. Universities are essential safeguards in the development of 
communities, the primary function of universities is to counteract the 
centrifugal effect of group rivalries and by affirming the independence 
of their interests to buttress the ideal of national unity. State subsidies 
will be justified on the highest ground of all, that of a contribution to 
a sane and tolerant nationality. 

b. Universities stand today face to face with four movements that 
endanger them as regards their highest function, the use of and the 
instruction in the employment of thought. These four influences are: 
secularization, specialization, nonconformity in life and world view, 
industrialization. 

Universities started as institutions for fundamental thinking. In the 
Middle Ages this thinking was fundamentally Christian in nature and 
intention. This foundation of university thought and teaching gradually 
received knocks from philosophies of Humanism, Rationalism, Natu- 
ralism, and Positivism and was finally broken up by the evolutionistic 
philosophy. Higher education had become completely secularized, 
religiously neutral, even anti-religious. Along with this process went 
another influence, democratization of higher education. Both left the 
old religious and aristocratic higher education at sea: there was no 
unity of purpose or ideal. 

The effect of specialization and its accompanying professionalization 
was just as detrimental to the general educational influence of higher 
education. Higher education was gradually losing its “general and 
liberal education” character. The basic seven liberal arts had to make 
place for professional and even technical subjects. The old and only 
degree of baccalaureus artium was replaced by new degrees: B. A. of 
various sorts, B. Sc. in many forms, Th. B., B. D., B. Ed., B. P. Ed., 
B. Econ., B. Com., B. Soc. Sc., etcetera. Worse still, the old arts them- 
selves were crowded by the introduction of all sorts of practical subjects 
for higher degree purposes — even the doctorate ~ e.g. in driver 
education, school janitors, majorettes, beauticians, circus performers 
and what not. It is indeed time to call halt to this so-called special- 
ization. We must state in the most emphatic terms that the function of 
a university is something quite more serious: its calling should ever be 
to think and never to manipulate one or more of our modern mechanical 
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“masters”. Even in purely technical and professional training we must 
draw the line: a university must teach thinking about professions and 
machines! 

Another danger to true university development is the modern 
diversity or nonconformity in social, political and philosophical teaching. 
Diversity destroys the essential unity of higher education, but again 
conformity can kill academic development. Some way of reconciling 
diversity with unity, conformity with nonconformity must be evolved 
to make higher education once again a total, unified education. 

There is finally the onslaught of modern industrialization on pure 
academic development. Modern industrial development is killing slowly 
and surely all thinking — the ideal machine eliminates thought on the 
part of man: man becomes like the machine, an automaton. Industry 
needs the service of scientifically trained men, it needs industrial 
research carried out by the university; but there is the danger of too 
much applied science and too little basic science! To-day the application 
of scientific and technical knowledge overshadows knowledge as such 
itself. 

c. This brings us to a final summary of the main and eternal 
functions of a university. 

I think that every university master will still maintain that the 
primary function of the modern university in serving society, is the 
advancement of learning. The academic way for advancing learning 
still remains essentially the Socratic method: to set people thinking 
about social and other “‘events’’. This is the fundamental method of 
research, the aim of which is to know the origin, structure and destiny 
of the universe, and the method of which is to observe, to think and 
to experiment. 

But the university still has a second function: to communicate the 
accumulated knowledge and the results of further research to those 
who are seeking knowledge. This is essentially the basic reason for 
the corporation of masters and scholars, for the establishment of a 
university. The second function of a university in serving society is 
the teaching of scholars by masters. A university must teach but at the 
same time also educate. The ideal of the old masters was to give 
the scholar a general and liberal education, a training in all the liberal 
arts as a preparation for the mastery of a particular scientia. Before 
specializing every scholar must be instructed in and study the seven 
liberal arts (the trivium, including grammar, rhetoric and dialectic, 
and the quadrivium, including arithmetic, geometry, music and astro- 
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nomy). The modern university with its multiplicity of first degrees 
must once again return to a status wherein every student should be 
given a general and liberal education up to the standard of its first 
degree. The modern university should reintroduce the studium generale 
and return to the pursuit of a generality of studies. This need not be 
the old seven liberal arts, but it should at least include one or more 
subjects which will give the scholar a satisfactory answer to all funda- 
mental problems of the physical scheme of the universe, of the funda- 
mental phenomena of organic life, of the historical process of man and 
nature, of the phenomena of the structure and function of human 
society, of the plan of the universe, and finally of human destiny as 
revealed through religion. Every scholar for the first degree should 
take a subject that will aid him to understand the physical, biological, 
historical, sociological, philosophical and theological problems of life. 

But even the old Greek masters, as well as the oldest Medieval 
universities, recognised another fundamental function of higher edu- 
cation, viz. the training of the youth to serve society in one or other 
capacity. Plato suggested the training of young men for three different 
parts in life: as artisans for support, as soldiers for defence, as rulers 
for control of society. The Medieval university awarded after the 
successful completion of the study of the seven liberal arts to the 
scholars a preliminary degree the baccalaureate (for the beginner, 
inferior or apprentice in life) which was but a formal admission into 
candidacy for the licentia ubique docendi, a professional certificate; 
thereafter the bachelor could proceed to higher professional status, 
magister, doctor, or professor in theology, law, medicine, or any other 
scientia. The Medieval university deemed it necessary to provide the 
necessary training of the intellectual leaders of society. A modern 
university must still perform this function of training young people 
for the higher professions. One last function remains to be formulated 
and to be carefully discussed. 

Advancement of learning, general and liberal education and profes- 
sional training are all three essential functions. But highly learned men 
in the liberal arts or in a special science and highly trained leaders in 
society are essentially useless if not dangerous, to society, if their 
learning and their training have given them nothing more than know- 
ledge and efficiency. Learned men gradually lose all contact with and 
interest in society and become more or less cloisterers; efficient men 
develop most easily into mechanics with very little value to society and 
social life. Learned men and well trained professionals, to be really 
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educated men, need a systematic and well-founded philosophy of life, 
a clearcut life and world view. After all the essential difference 
between primary and secondary education on the one hand and tertiary 
education on the other lies just in this achievement of a philosophy 
of life. No human being can be really happy if he misses insight into 
the deepest of life’s problems: the understanding of the origin, the 
nature and destiny of man and other creatures. The final and highest 
function of higher education then is the achievement of a philosophy 
of life, of a systematic and well-founded life and world view. 

e. This brings us to one final point in the discussion of the problem 
of higher education and society. This is the place and function of a 
university for Christian higher education. 

To the Christian the modern university is practically unacceptable. 
The modern university is essentially liberal in outlook and spirit. It is 
in fact a Babel of tongues; each professor speaks his own tongue, 
philosophically speaking; characteristically it shows a diversity of philo- 
sophies of life. The modern liberal university shirks to the Christian 
mind all fundamental issues, it shows a false neutrality, it teaches 
no complete structure of knowledge but mainly specialities or frag- 
ments; it practically neglects moral and spiritual factors. In this 
university there never can be and there never is any unity of purpose 
and function; nonconformity to any principle or standard of life is the 
general rule. A student attending such a university must hear a variety 
of opposing views of life and world: at 8 o’clock an orthodox Christian, 
at 9 an evolutionist, at 10 a monist, at 11 a dualist, at 12 an idealist. 
at 1 a realist and so forth. The young seeker after knowledge and 
wisdom is completely at sea: confused, perplexed, entangled, uncertain, 
distrusting, sceptical. If a number of learned men differ so funda- 
mentally from each other in their teaching, what must he, a beginner, 
believe? Psychologically the effect is: believe nothing, become sceptical, 
the poorest of all so-called learned men. 

On the other hand, a Christian institution for higher learning gives 
the young students a consistent common philosophy of life. There is 
no danger here of creating in the mind of the student unrest, uncer- 
tainty, doubt or scepticism. Amongst Christian masters exists a vinculum 
magistrorum; they have in their teaching a common foundation and 
principle; there is unity in thought and direction in research; they have 
a common standard for judgment of morals; their religion forms a 
vinculum scientiarum; their specialisms are under the control of the 
generality of their life and world view. 
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In a Christian society we must have a Christian university; in a 
Christian state there must be institutions for Christian higher learning. 
A Christian university can achieve the same functions as any other 
university: advancement of sound learning, a general and liberal 
education, the preparation of learned Christian leaders in society and 
above all unity in philosophical outlook on life and world. 


J.cGHRaCOETZEE 


MAN IN MEDICINE 


I. Introduction 

The request made to me by the Editoral Board to make some 
observations about the place of man in medicine, raises a problem of 
ample scope, since the two quantities ‘“‘man” and ‘“‘medicine’’ have by 
their own nature as well as by the scientific study of them become so 
complicated through the ages, that an examination of the relationship 
between the two may surely be called a bold attempt. If, therefore, 
the study had been entitled ,,.man and medicine’, the treatment of 
that subject would have been practically impossible. Man himself 
is, indeed, difficult to describe and to define in brief outline, and 
medicine, too, is beginning to show to an increasing extent divergent 
phenomena which can hardly be classified in the same category. 

On the other hand it may be said that man is in constant touch 
with medicine and that he occasionally becomes involved in situations 
in which medicine may become of very special and decisive importance 
for him. Again, it is difficult to speak at all about medicine without 
thinking at the same time of man. In this article, too, we shall specially 
concern ourselves with human medicine, that branch of medicine 
also taught at the Free University. The animal in medicine, as it is 
studied in veterinary medicine, will not be discussed. Reverting to the 
title, we have to state first of all that it is, therefore, not a question 
here of a comparison of two independent quantities, man and medicine, 
but most definitely of the place of man as it is seen to-day in medicine. 
We are really, therefore, concerned with a medical study of man, or 
put in other words with a medical view or conception of man, or 
with medical anthropology. In the same way as Zuidema spoke in a 
recent number of this periodical about “Man in philosophy’ (Vol. 
V, 2), a brief discussion may not be out of place here of medical 
anthropology. 

The problem of medical anthropology is topical to-day for more 
than one reason; it is topical both in the more limited frame of the 
Free University and in its bearing upon medicine as a whole. As 
is known, scientific interest is focussed to-day on the problem of man. 
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This is also true of medical science. Many branches of medical science, 
among which psychosomatics and psychotherapeutics may be mention- 
ed, are continually confronted with problems concerned with essential 
questions concerning man. They deal with the real human structure, 
which is supposed to be of a more static nature, but also with the 
ever changing spiritual and social problems of modern man. Seen in 
this light, the question may be asked whether medicine is really a unity, 
and also where the central point lies in the study of man in medicine. 
These are questions of a very general, nevertheless also far-reaching 
nature. 


Il. Medical anthropology 

The problem of man in medicine is also topical, however, especially 
in connexion with the activity and the structure of the Free University. 
It is well-known that it is only recently that a medical faculty was 
incorporated in the whole of the Free University. Since the establish- 
ment of this faculty—about 10 years ago now—all kinds of problems, 
organisational as well as scientific, have rather suddenly come to the 
fore. These problems had hitherto only presented themselves inci- 
dentally. The Christian Society of Physicists and Physicians in Hol- 
land, already more than fifty years old, had indeed given regular 
attention to medical anthropological problems. It is remarkable, how- 
ever, that e.g. Abraham Kuyper, the founder of the Free University, 
had shown relatively little interest in the deeper problems of medicine. 
Some of his ideas on medicine can be read in his Encyclopaedia, which 
appeared in 1894 and some of his views are also given in his oration 
Eudokia, delivered in 1915 on the occasion of the 25th anniversary 
of the foundation of the hospital of that name at Rotterdam. In the 
Encyclopaedia Kuyper discusses medical science especially as to its 
object and task; in Eudokia his subject is rather medicine in general. 
What strikes us is the fact (also observed by G. A. Lindeboom in 
his article “Kuyper and Medicine’) that Kuyper mentions, emphatic- 
ally and repeatedly, the body of man as the object of medical science. 
He even stresses that the human soma and the human soma only 
is to remain the object of medical studies. On this point Kuyper’s 
views agree especially with those prevailing in medical circles at the 
end of last century. In those days medicine was seen materialistically 
as a natural science and disease was looked upon as a disturbance 


of the body. 


It is, however, remarkable that already in those early days, at the 
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turn of the century other Calvinists held broader views about medicine. 
Kuyper’s orientation in the field of science induced him to take views 
which at the time met with opposition curiously enough from Christian 
circles. Thus in an address entitled: “The significance of the Christian 
faith for medical science” dating from 1887 Lucas Lindeboom defended 
a guite different viewpoint. Lucas Lindeboom saw the task and the 
place better and then already he states as his opinion that the object 
of medicine is not the body but the patient, the sick man. So already 
more than 70 years ago we see a view gaining ground which even 
to-day impresses us as quite modern. As a result of Lindeboom’s 
interest in psychiatry it was decided as early as 1884 to found the 
“Society for making Christian provision for mental and nerve-sick 
patients’, a society which still holds an important place in the whole 
of medical and social organisations in Holland. 

Lindeboom’s views took a wider range still and was not limited 
to founding a society which took up the care of mental and nerve- 
sick patients. He also set great store by the scientific study of these 
diseases and in 1910 he took the initiative in founding the Valerius 
Clinic as a scientific centre. 

The appointment of a professor of psychiatry and neurology in the 
person of L. Bouman in 1907 calls our attention to the remarkable 
fact that already more than 40 years ago before the actual establish- 
ment of a medical faculty in the Free University instruction was given 
at this university in an important branch of medical science. It is 
clear that the appointment of a professor exactly in these subjects is 
not fortuitous. It is also noteworthy that Kuyper’s interest in psychiatry 
was only slight. The interaction of body and the connexion between 
the two he called a precarious and doubtful field of study. In his 
system psycho-pathology falls under the science of the body. Linde- 
boom’s view was more correct and more modern. According to him 
psychiatry studies in particular “the disease of the soul and the senses”. 
To him psychiatry was a central subject in medicine and particularly 
when one has in mind the special problems of man in medicine, it is 
just this branch of medical science that must be given special attention. 
Thus we can understand that Lindeboom strongly advocated the 
promotion of the science of psychiatry at the Free University and 
stimulated it. 

When we consider the views of Kuyper and Lindeboom historically, 
we see that these differences in accent have been under discussion 
through the ages, particularly in connexion with the various views 
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on mental diseases. In the course of time there has been a constant 
struggle between what were called “the psychicists” and “the soma~- 
tists’. Down from Greek antiquity the matter has been in dispute 
whether these diseases are of a psychic nature and origin or somatic. 
The “‘somatists” have always pointed out the fact that some bodily 
defects and disturbances were always attended with psychic changes 
so that these changes can only in the first place be considered to be 
symptoms of bodily diseases. The ‘‘psychicists’’ on the other hand 
have always held that the soul, whatever the view taken of it, is a 
quantity sui generis, with its own structure and its own morbid dis- 
turbances. Through the ages there have been times when great value 
was attached to this “psychic” view. This was especially true for the 
romantic period down to about 1840. One of the best-known names 
in this field is that of Heinroth. 

That these views were not only confined to the field of psychiatry 
becomes clear when we study the life-work of Carl Gustav Carus. 
Carus is one of the fathers of the so-called ‘‘romantische Medizin”. 
This medicine, as Goethe and Oken had done, assigned a very pro- 
minent place to the soul in the whole of medicine. 

To-day, since about 1920 we live in a period in which there is not 
so much a struggle between “‘psychicists’’ and “‘somatists”, but in 
which all manner of attempts are made at balancing relationships and 
accents against one another. Medical psychological as well as soma- 
tological insight into numerous medical problems and into many 
diseases has grown so much that the need is often felt of a synthesis. 
In the volumes of the periodical of the above-mentioned ‘Society of 
Christian physicists and physicians in the Netherlands’ frequent 
attempts at such a synthesis can be found. I may refer to the studies 
of Professors Van der Horst and Lindeboom on medical history and 
medical anthropology. Still it must be said that we can hardly speak 
as yet of a medical philosophy in the real sense. 

If we desire to know a comprehensive and detailed medical philo- 
sophy, we have to return to the Romantic Period and study the views 
of the above-mentioned Carus and Heinroth. During the last thirty 
years, however, particularly in Germany and France, large-scale 
attempts have been made, indeed, at arriving at a synthetic view. We 
may refer in this connexion to such scholars as for instance Victor 
von Weizsacker and the Swiss Paul Tournier, each of whom have 
made, be it along entirely different lines, a thorough study of medical 
anthropological problems. It is not fortuitous that in recent years in- 
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terest has been increasing in this, also in Christian circles. The 
Christian doctor—who knows indeed from experience that a doctor’s 
view of man can be of decisive importance for his medical work—~is 
strengthened in this conviction by the development of modern trends 
in medicine, e.g. modern psychosomatics; anthropological psychiatry 
and the development of new methods in psychotherapy. 

To-day there are also ethical problems which are the subject of 
scientific discussion and which are directly connected with one’s con- 
ception of man. As an instance we may mention the well-known 
problem of artificial insemination; the problem of truth at the sickbed 
and also the questions dealing with responsibility, accountability, crime 
and punishment. In an absorbing book entitled Der géttliche Stab des 
Aeskulap Leibbrand, Professor of the history of medicine, has given 
a survey of many anthropological problems as they have presented 
themselves in the course of centuries. The study of these problems 
gives us a glimpse of the wider horizon of medical science. The central 
theme of it will have to be—as is the case in Leibbrand’s work—the 
fact that the work of the physician will always show something of 
his being more than merely the physician. Matters of illness and 
death frequently raise at the horizon problems immediately connected 
with the essence of man and the meaning and deeper sense of his 
existence. Leibbrand speaks in this connection of the theological aspect 
of the profession of the physician. I would rather say the anthropo- 
logical aspect of the medical profession without in any way opposing 
theological with anthropological. 

Leibbrand pointed out, too, that with regard to anthropological 
problems two courses can be taken, the one leading to a theoretical 
fixation of the concept of man, e.g. in a special stratification theory 
and the other leading (for a great part outside any objectivation) to 
man himself and to the possibilities and problems of his existence 
revealed in illness, fear, psychosis and death. It is clear that a physician 
is to a greater or less extent always confronted with these problems 
and that his outlook and knowledge as to these matters are of cardinal 
importance to him. It is equally clear that older materialistic medicine 
at least seen from the angle of University instruction, was sadly at 
fault in its general outlook. Also the older general practitioner, who 
was rather positivistic-materialistic in his ideas, nevertheless frequently 
managed as man to raise himself above this reduction and restriction 
and to deal more adequately with his patients on the human plane. 
It is, however, the task of medical anthropology as a branch of science 
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to deal explicitly with these problems, as they are more proving to 
be of cardinal importance to modern man: this modern man knows, 
indeed, that he can be rid quickly and efficiently of numerous illnesses 
and diseases, but is at the same time realising more and more that the 
sense and meaningfulness of it all has not been clarified. 


III. Survey of the problems 

In trying to give a short summary now of these problems we return 
again to the central motif of man in medicine. It would take us too far 
to enumerate even briefly the more recent conceptions of man as they 
have found expression in numerous anthropologies. If we ask what is 
the core of medical anthropology, it is at first sight not easy to 
describe this nucleus, for from a medical point of view much, exceed- 
ingly much is known about this man and every day numerous new 
facts and views are published about man as the object of medicine. 
On the other hand we can even now speak with Alexis Carrel of 
“unknown man”. 

In a quantitative sense there is in the medical field still particularly 
much that is enigmatic and unknown. In this connexion we need only 
point to a number of very great and important problems of a directly 
medical nature, problems with which practically every one is daily 
confronted in his immediate surroundings. Thus we may mention the 
problem of cancer; heart and vascular diseases; the diseases of old 
age and in the field of psychiatry the serious psychoses suchas schizo- 
phrenia and the manic-depressive psychoses of whose nature and 
causes still so very, very little is known still. Seemingly man knows 
himself, but in the vast field of the direct menaces to his life and 
existence he still feels very insecure. Fears steal over him when he 
thinks of all the threats to which his environment and himself are 
still exposed every day. It is understandable, therefore, that Von 
Weizsacker changed over from more objectifying general pathology 
to a philosophically tinted pathosophy in which these questions of 
menace and fear take up a central place. 

One quotation from Von Weizsacker will illustrate this view. He 
states that the essence of disease can be understood best when the 
whole of life is seen as a continuous struggle with disease. Times of 
good health are only a continuation of this war with other means. 
If we possessed a sense which was sensitive especially to the morbid 
in life and which was always able to see as clearly as the human eye, 
this sense would clearly recognise this continuous struggle and it 
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would best recognise this perpetual rise of health from its defence 
against the morbid. He who considers himself to be in perfect health 
is only blind to the pathological and the morbid cannot be deduced from 
the sound, but we must try to see health arise from the morbid. To 
many such a way of presenting the matter will seem exaggerated; we 
are inclined to see the morbid as a disturbance of health. The above 
quotation is, however, well suited to illustrate the characteristic 
problems of medical anthropology. For as soon as one really enters 
the medical field one finds disease presenting itself with its own, 
specific problems, which can only inadequately be grasped with cate- 
gories borrowed from other disciplines. Nevertheless this is done every 
day and it can be said to be the case not only with the layman, but 
also with the investigator himself. It is quite natural to start from the 
supposition that health is the normal thing and that morbid phenomena 
must be subordinated to the normal structure. Proceeding from the 
more or less clearly defined ideas of “sound” and “normal” it is tried 
by means of a category obtained from it to describe the morbid as a 
disturbance of the normal. This method meets with specific difficulties, 
however. If these difficulties are present in the case of diseases that 
seem to us rather somatic, they will manifest themselves in real earnest 
in every attempt to describe phenomena of a psycho-pathological nature. 
A really adequate description of psycho-pathological phenomena such 
as delusions and hallucinations is fundamentally impossible because 
one always has to start from one’s own “normal” forms of experience 
and modes of thought. We have I think to deal with a very typical 
central medical anthropological problem, of a mainly epistemological 
nature. 

The contrast which is the most essential in the discussion, is that 
of healthy and ill. In his existence man is threatened by four large 
groups of factors. The first group is formed by those of the influences 
of nature, such as catastrophes of nature, cold, heat and the like. In 
the main the modern West European has learned to limit these 
disasters and harmful influences to a minimum. A second group of 
causes originates from the whole of the organic forms of life with 
which man is in direct contact. The most striking example of this 
menace to modern man is no longer formed by wild animals, but by 
bacteria and kinds of virus. Man has partly learnt to eliminate this 
dangerous menace in an efficient manner. A third group of menace and 
danger proceeds from human society, either in the large-scale and 
expansive form of war, or in the more restricted but very virulent, 
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deleterious influences of man upon man. Psychology, sociology and 
psycho-pathology endeavour to recognise these dangers and to limit 
their menace. A fourth and last group of very important causes of 
menace to human life is formed by man himself, both in the direction 
of disease originating (often mysteriously), and from the tensions 
and stresses of a psychic and passionate nature with which he is 
continually confronted. 

All these menaces and dangers are connected with the very central 
problem of health and illness. In the last section of this article I hope 
to revert to the specific nature of these problems. 

I will now make a few remarks about anthropological problems 
confronting the physician every day, but the nature of which rather 
bears upon disciplines which are not directly of a medical character. 
One might speak here of anthropological “tangent planes’, contacts. 
In talks with the philosopher, the ethicist, and the theologian the 
physician is in a position to discuss at regular times problems which 
are of great importance for a medical anthropology. Thus he can 
speak with the philosopher about the relation of soul and body. Van 
Peursen has shown in an interesting study ‘‘Body, soul and spirit” 
how there are contacts here with medical and psychopathological 
thought. From the angle of his own anthropology, which embraces 
more, is more comprehensive, the medical man will feel the need of 
thinking out the unity of this trial and his very experience will make 
him unwilling to have too substantial an idea about these three quan- 
tities. He is more attracted by the functional relationship and unity 
of these three aspects. The modern physician may be called a function- 
alist in the sense that structure and substance will only then become 
reality and significant when the function of these quantities is like- 
wise included within the whole of the discussion. 

This viewpoint has admirably been put forward by Merleau Ponty 
when he sums up these problems in the conception ‘“‘sense et nonsense”. 
It does not deform man into a kind of plaitwork, but the structural 
ordering of man is incorporated in a functional whole. In his analysis 
of man the human body and the world are in his view to a certain 
extent stratified, but at the same time this stratification is cancelled 
out again, for human existence is constructed in such a manner that 
a lower stratum is always body in respect of the upper stratum, being 
soul. The higher sphere can only be realised on the strength of the 
lower stratum, but once it is realised, it transforms the lower one 
according to its own nature. In the philosophy of the cosmonomic 
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idea somewhat similar thoughts are suggested in the problems of 
anticipation and retrocipation. 

A second contact between medical anthropology and any of the 
other disciplines lies in the sphere of ethics. The notion of ‘‘medical 
ethics” belongs to the terms that have general currency in the domain 
of the physician. Mostly, however, what is meant by it is largely the 
code regulating the mutual relations between doctors. This code is for 
a large part based on general arrangements and social standards. 
In addition the practising doctor will naturally also find himself 
regularly confronted with questions of a more general nature. 
A doctor's real life is directed towards action, action that is in a very 
definite form, the form of treatment. This treatment, this therapy 
presupposes a relation of doctor and patient, and this very relation 
is not only characteristic of medical action in general, but also entails 
very special problems. Now and then, particularly in the vast establish- 
ments that modern hospitals have come to be nowadays, the patient 
may complain that he is treated and handled as an object, this does 
not take away the fact that a personal relationship between doctor 
and patient is one of the foundations of all medical activity. It is 
understandable that in this relationship all kinds of ethical problems 
present themselves and that in particular the question of the doctor’s 
own responsibility, but also that of the patient can become acute. 
Thus there is the responsibility of the doctor towards the patient 
when an operation has to be performed the purpose and consequences 
of which cannot be grasped by the patient. Another situation of res- 
ponsibility for the physician occurs when he has to judge in foto about 
the accountability or otherwise of a patient. It is clear that in course 
of time different opinions have been held about the relation between 
good and evil in all these situations. 

The task which the physician has undertaken has not always been 
judged in the same way. When we ponder on the book by Fritz 
Hartmann: Der 4rztliche Auftrag, we find how down from Greek 
antiquity different views have been held through the ages about the 
responsibility of the physician and we also see how in these various 
opinions on the responsibility an anthropological question is hidden. 
The insight into the moral attitude of the Western doctor may con- 
tribute towards a better appreciation of the many problems in this 
field. A clear difference can be seen to exist in the attitude of the 
hippocratic doctor towards the patient as compared with the attitude 
of the medieval doctor, who was strongly influenced by the divine 
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command of Christian love towards one’s neighbour. Only a few 
years ago it became clear under the influence of national socialism 
how medical science and medical action are not dissociated from philo- 
sophical and ethical views, concretizing themselves into the attitude 
towards the patient. 

The last point of contact which I will mention here is that between 
medical anthropology and religion, that means in this case Christian 
religion. As soon as the doctor is confronted with philosophical and 
ethical problems, he will come to recognise that in most cases a reli- 
gious question lies behind these problems. The questions concerning 
man and those about the right course of action on the part of the 
doctor are essentially problems of a religious nature. The value of 
human life; the place of prayer in the efforts towards cure; the problem 
of the expectation of salvation which lives in the patient and is awaked 
in some form or another by the doctor: they are all essentially reli- 
gious questions. This religious insight clearly imposes limits upon the 
possibilities open to the doctor in his treatment. They are limits as- 
suming in one case rather an ethical and moral form, in another they 
relate directly to the essence of man. 

Thus in discussions about the relationship of health and disease 
the notion of health is but still too often taken in a too idealistic 
sense of absolute harmony. In the modern movement for spiritual 
public health and hygiene we also often meet with the idea—especially 
under the influence of American views—that this movement is able 
to lead straightaway to an ideal state. The views as to what is health 
are uncritically ventilated. The menace to physical, social and spiritual 
health especially, is only seen within the framework of external factors, 
whereas insufficient attention is paid to the inner split, tensions and 
menace of man himself. 

In an impressive manner Séren Kierkegaard in his Die Krankheit 
zum Tode drew the attention of his contemporaries to the fact that 
the human mind is always in a critical condition and that there is no 
direct, immediate health of the mind. In my opinion we are not only 
concerned here with a general anthropological problem in which the 
inner split of man manifests itself, but also with a question of a 
religious nature bearing directly upon the disharmony and sinfulness 
of human existence. It is exactly with this sinfulness in all its different 
forms with which the physician is continually confronted. More than 
others he will perhaps continually be impressed by the insecurity of 
human existence and it is not surprising, therefore, that from ancient 
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times important philosophical thoughts have been developed by doctors. 

In the modern period we find the need arising among psychiatrists 
like Jaspers and Binswanger of arriving at a more comprehensive 
classification of human problems. In Holy Scripture, too, the subject 
of inner relationship between salvation in a religious sense and cure 
is raised again and again. Christ Himself uses the simile of the physi- 
cian. Ultimately the notion of salvation is, therefore, to an important 
extent a religious category immediately appealing also to the doctor 
in the form of the being cured of the disharmony. 


IV. Conclusions 

If after the above it is tried to arrive at some conclusions concerning 
the place of man in medicine and about the inner structure of medical 
anthropology, we shall always be confronted again with the problems 
of health and disease, of the disharmony and imperfection of the human 
mode of existence and of the possibilities of cure and treatment. 
Medical thought falls into these three categories. The doctor is faced 
with the question of health and disease at first sight already on having 
contact with the patient. The patient feels ill, has a certain view of 
the illness and on account of his complaints turns to his doctor. These 
complaints are first and foremost of a vital character, since they arise 
from the direct experience of the menace to the patient’s own existence. 
As such we constantly meet with the problems of pain, fear and 
uncertainty. Once the patient has applied to the doctor, the latter is 
in his examination faced with the disturbances which he has learned 
to interpret within the frame of medical pathology, general psycho- 
pathology and nosology. Ultimately this means that the complaints are 
reduced to a disturbance in a most complicated whole of bodily and 
spiritual functions. In the course of centuries physicians have learned to 
classify this complicated whole of disturbances into a number of more 
or less important categories. In this we always have to deal with des- 
criptions of functions and disturbances of these functions and it is 
understandable that these functional analyses have changed very 
considerably in the course of centuries. Thus the modern doctor can 
only with great difficulty follow at present the diagnostics of Boer- 
haave, while there is an even much greater distance between him 
and medieval diagnostics. Psychiatric diagnostics, too, has undergone 
a great many changes in the course of centuries. Each period appar- 
ently has its own outlook on the whole of human functions and on 
the possibilities of their classification. A highly favoured pattern of 
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classification even to-day is what can be designated by the general 
name of stratification. 

The human organism and human existence as a whole are seen 
in the frame of more or less hierarchically layered functions, each being 
in its turn intensively connected with other strata. A morbid disturb- 
ance may be interpreted as a surface of fracture within the whole 
of these stratified functions. Furthermore recourse is taken to the 
general terms of desintegration, fixation and regression, and thus a 
more or less orderly arrangement is obtained of morbid phenomena. 
On the whole this classification has a fairly static character and 
nothing is said disease as a meaningful happening. The word disturb- 
ance, disorder or the like is used. 

It is perhaps one of the most intriguing phenomena of modern 
medicine that everywhere the fact can be observed that this impersonal 
view of disintegration is partly being replaced by the search for a 
more personal meaning of disease. Medical psychology and psycho- 
pathology have for a good many years now contributed their share 
in discovering the meaningful character of certain disturbances. In 
general their significance lies in this, that where a fundamental dis- 
turbance is imminent because the life-situation has not been dealt 
with adequately, another disturbance presents itself which is more 
open for treatment. The real disturbance is accordingly taken in the 
sense of an alarm signal to draw the patient’s attention to a menace 
which lies deeper. Another meaning of the disease may be that the 
disturbance can already be looked upon as an attempt at recovery. 

Under the influence of these views the whole system of psycho- 
somatics has arisen in internal medicine. Here, too, the disease gives 
an alarm signal, compelling the patient to occupy himself more tho- 
roughly than before with his life-problems, Surveying the whole of 
this process we can say, therefore, that also in the treatment and 
analysis of the morbid phenomena the purely functional or the purely 
statistical view of the disturbance is deepened by asking after the 
meaning of this pathological development. It is understandable that 
diagnostics become more complicated by it and that the physician is 
not quite so soon content with making an isolated diagnosis, while 
medical thought is beginning to assume a more realistic aspect. Not 
only in psychiatry, but also in more somatically oriented medicine, 
interest is taken in a great number of relation systems. As such we 
count not only that of physiology, anatomy and bio-chemistry, but 
also that of psycho-pathology, depth psychology, the theory of the 
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development levels, the theory of subjective experience and of the 
interhuman connections. Lastly we may mention a very important 
relation system, that of the bond with God, the religious principle of 
human existence, the expectation of salvation and the need (deeply 
rooted in human existence) of imparting sense and meaning to things. 
As to treatment, a third group of problems of medicine, we can refer 
to what has been said above. 

The modern physician no longer sees man only as an object, but 
also as a subject. He should try, indeed, to reduce the whole of the 
set of problems into which the patient has drifted, to a few main 
problems, but he will have to realise better and better that these main 
problems must be seen against a wider background. The most clari- 
fying example of all treatments is psychotherapy. It is exactly in 
modern psychotherapy that the dialectic of object and subject plays 
a very important réle. The physician has to see the problems of the 
patient objectively and at the same time learn to know them in their 
subjective significance for this patient. To the latter they are subjec- 
tive experiences, but he should conversely learn to objectify them and 
understand them in their real importance for his development. This 
is strikingly brought home to us in the statement in the Gospel con- 
cerning the Samaritan woman: when the latter calls out: “He has 
told me all that I have done”, this is a most beautiful elucidation of 
the unity of objectivity and subjective experience. 


A. L. JANSE DE JONGE 
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NEWS ABOUT THE UNIVERSITY 


ANNUAL CHANGE OF THE RECTORATE 


On Wednesday, September 17, 1958 Dr. G. A. H. Grosheide 
F.W2zn., professor of mathematics and astronomy in the faculty of 
mathematics and science handed over the rectorate to his successor, 
professor Dr. G. C. Berkouwer, professor of dogmatic theology and 
the history of dogma in the faculty of theology. 


In the address held on this occasion the retiring rector said that if the 
Free University wishes to see the children of its sympathisers one and all 
enter its gates, frequently even while passing by universities situated nearer 
to their place of residence, it follows that it must be fully able to receive 
them. In the future, therefore, the Free University must have at its disposal 
a sufficient number of buildings, but also of teachers. In the opinion of 
professor Grosheide it is, therefore, urgently necessary that more than 
heretofore promising young men should be enabled to enjoy a scientific 
training. 

Referring to the accommodation problem, Dr. Grosheide said that it is 
hoped that this problem will have found its complete solution when all the 
new-building plans will have materialised. But, he continued, in the surely 
not measurable space of time that this will not yet be the case, attempts 
will constantly have to be made by taking temporary measures to meet the 
most urgent needs. 

Professor Grosheide finally mentioned some figures: 

The number of students enrolled amounted to 430 (341 men and 89 
women); 8 students less than last year. The total number of students 
enrolled was 2432 (2049 man and 383 women) as against 2259 in the 
previous year. There were 95 students from abroad and 11 from Surinam 
and the Antilles. Of 640 students taking an exam. 541 passed. 


HONORARY DEGREES 


On 20 October, 1958 in a solemn session of the Academic Senate 
the degree of Doctor of Laws honoris causa was conferred on Mr. 
H. W. Tilanus, former Chairman of the Christian Historic Union 
and Secretary of the Council of Education. 
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In his address the promotor, Dr. I. A. Diepenhorst, professor of criminal 
law and criminal procedure in the Free University, described Mr. Tilanus 
as a principled and at the same time oecumenic politician. As such he has 
kept together a group of the population with a special, distinctive character, 
and thus Mr. Tilanus has strongly furthered the cause of the Reformation 
in the Netherlands. 

He referred to the significance of the ceremony which in spite of diversity 
of opinion and notwithstanding wounds inflicted in the past, afforded an 
unsought opportunity for showing the unity of Reformed Christians. 

Dr. Tilanus stated in his reply among other things that in the years after 
World War II he had opposed both those who reject a choice in favour of 
the Christian principles and thoso who considered that a christian organised 
life was no more needed for state, society and school. He said he believed 
that the Dutch system of organisation was in agreement with the Dutch 
‘confession-mindedness’ — throughout the ages — of the Dutch people. 
Election results show that not only in this country, but also in Belgium, in 
Italy, in Norway and in Western Germany, the political groups resting on 
a confessional basis have in recent years increasingly enjoyed the confidence 
of the population. 

It was his opinion that fortunately there was again a growing awareness 
of the fact that the church cannot take over the organised life of the 
free citizens in its entirety and that also spiritually there ought to be a 
feeling of thankfulness for having christian organisations. 

These Christian organisations Dr. Tilanus considered to be of great 
importance, not only for this country, but to an increasing extent for the 
ever-growing European groupings. 

Christian political organisations have meanwhile united into the “Nou- 
velles Epuipes Internationales”, again not to isolate themselves as a 
separate group, but in order to make Christian thought bring its influence 
to bear and from their own angle to seek with others for the solution of 
the political and social problems. 


On 20 October, 1959 the Senate of the Free University conferred 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws on Dr. A. A. L. Rutgers. In 
the name of the Senate this ceremony was performed by Dr. L. W. G. 
Scholten. His address was as follows: 


Dear Mr. Rutgers, 

Half a century ago you concluded your academic studies by making a 
series of experiments in a dark room of a laboratory at Utrecht, specially 
equipped for the purpose. The present ceremony, in which a University 
once again prepares to bestow the highest honours it can confer, takes place 
in the full light of publicity, in a public session of the Senate of the Free 
University. 

This publicity is an essential element of the ceremony. Publicly the 
motives will be set forth which have induced the Senate on the recommend- 
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ation of the faculty concerned, in accordance with the regulations of 
article 196 of the University Education Act, to confer on you the degree 
of Doctor of Laws honoris causa on account of most excellent services. 
These are motives having their factual basis in what in an active career 
you performed in public life. 

It is not for the first time that an honorary degree — rare though 
it is — is conferred on members of your family. Your grand-father, Antonie 
Rutgers, born in 1805, professor ordinarius of theology at Leyden since 
1837, was three years later endowed with the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Letters. And your brother, renowned in times of peace and of war, at 
one time professor in this university, Professor Victor Rutgers, in addition 
to his degree of doctor of laws, received from a faculty at Paris the 
honorary degree in the science of theology as a mark of appreciation 
of the manner in which he conducted international Calvinist congresses 
in the period between the two World Wars. 

In another respect as well you keep up the tradition of your family. 
Your father, during many years professor of theology in this University, 
Professor Frederik Lodewijk Rutgers, was according to the testimony 
of one of the most important members of the Faculty of Law an able jurist 
as is shown both by the many opinions given by him in problems of church 
law on which he was consulted, and by his studies on the juridical 
authority of the local churches. 

And your just-mentioned grand-father, theologian by study, man of 
letters by his interests, gave one of his important addresses the title of: 
Oratio de Samuelis in populo formando vel saluberrima. And thus the 
two-sidedness which is so conspicuous in your career with a tendency 
towards law, can be explained by your descent. 


In the beginning this was by no means clear. Your study of botany, 
guided by such a one-sided talent as the celebrated biologist Went, was 
crowned with a thesis on “The influence of temperature on presentation 
time in geotropism”’. Even on repeated perusal the significance of this 
problem has not become clear to me, unless it is the fact that law problems 
do not play a part in it. This was also the case, it seems to me, with your 
first activities in the then Dutch Indies, among others as assistant at the 
Institute for plant diseases at Buitenzorg and as Director of the Institute 
of the Association of Rubberplanters at Medan. Your publications in that 
period on: The curl of Katjang Tanah; the Lijer disease of maize; your 
researches on cacao cancer and the premature death of the pepper tendrils 
in the Dutch Indies, all of which appeared between 1912 and 1916, 
afforded no indication of the course of your career. Just as Robespierre 
thought he noticed in 1792 at the birth of the French Republic, with you, 
the biologist, the love to co-operate in the formation of constitutional law 
“stole in upon you almost imperceptibly’. 

This became clear after you had accepted the appointment of Director 
of Agriculture, Industry and Trade in the government of the Dutch Indies. 
No doubt you were called to this function because of your activity, both 
theoretical and practical, in the great agricultural undertakings. The office 
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you held now, however, made it necessary for you to fathom the needs 
of the population of this immensely populous territory, to consider means 
to mitigate them; if necessary to co-operate in taking all kinds of measures 
of a legislative nature, of executing them together with the National 
Council, the body which in difficult circumstances began to grow and 
develop. You will excuse me if I do not give an enumeration of all the 
subjects which you dealt with in the National Council during the tenure 
of your office from 1923 to 1928. Naturally they concerned all kinds of 
matters pertaining to agriculture, such as fighting the coca-palm disease; 
rubber cultivation; the furnishing of agricultural information; combating 
a plague of locusts; but also subjects of a more general nature like draft- 
ing an ordinance; the rights of hunting and shooting. They always concerned 
the weighing up against each other of the rights of the individual and of 
the community; of the rights of the Indian community and the mother 
country; subjects which always afforded an opportunity and even compelled 
you to penetrate to the core of the legal relationship. You will remember 
that in the beginning you did not find the co-operation with the national 
body an easy matter. Now and then the Reports of the Proceedings speak 
of feelings of irritation on both sides. But because of the great appreciation 
of your knowledge and absolute integrity, together with your great capacity 
for work and your intellectual gifts, things went better, so that in practice 
you learned the essence of Dutch constitutional law: the cooperation of 
the Government and the national representative body and this was 
subsequently applied. In this manner you made your contribution to form 
and develop the law of the Kingdom of the Netherlands in the grand style 
in which it formerly existed. At the same time various articles appeared in 
this period in papers like “Algemeen Landbouwweekblad” (General Agri- 
cultural Weekly); the “Indische Mercuur”, giving your views on this 
difficult matter. And it was a proof of the appreciation felt by the Nether- 
lands Indies Government of your discernment and insight into the relationship 
existing internationally between the countries round the Pacific that in this 
period you were appointed leader of the delegation to the ‘‘Pacific Science 
Congress” of the year 1926, held at Tokyo. 

In 1928 Her Majesty the Queen called you to the office of Governor 
of Surinam. The description of this function in the regulations operative 
in that time clearly shows that here, too, statecraft ought to go together 
with the formation of constitutional law. The address held by you in the 
“Colonial States” on 30 May, 1928 when assuming office, testified to your 
insight into the position of the Crown, the nature and character of your high 
office and of the necessary harmonious co-operation of Government and 
States; of the strenuous exertion of civil servants and private persons to 
combat the great difficulties in which the country found itself, which 
difficulties were to increase still on account of the world crisis. But in 
this address you touched upon deeper problems. You pointed out the 
dominating influence of the work of the Missions, also in its state-forming 
power, to-day we should say of missionary work as an integrating factor 
of the country itself, also within the whole of the entire kingdom. You 
said in it: “We owe it also to their activity that in this country the 
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community bears a distinctly Christian character and that Surinam is the 
most typically Dutch of the overseas territories.” 

Surinam has appreciated this. For whereas the work of this supreme 
authority is, as is the case in Holland, performed in what is called the 
mysterious twilight, the address of farewell, presented to you on your 
departure by the ‘Colonial States” on 25 August, 1933 and drawn up by 
persons who had been in a position to watch you in the exercise of your 
functions from close by, speaks of... your “extraordinary capacity for 
work which in exceptionally unpropitious and precarious circumstances 
had roused admiration and of the sincere appreciation of the Colonial States 
of what had been undertaken to alleviate the great distress...” When reading 
these words one cannot help thinking of the word of Chateaubriand: 
“A revolution is made when events are great and men small... Then 
everything is destroyed and annihilated”. You were not small when the 
difficulties were great. Thus by your work you sheltered and protected 
constitutional law against subversion both there and here. It is in this 
connexion highly significant that in the address held at the opening of the 
session of the Colonial States on 9 May, 1933 you emphatically held up 
as an example William of Orange... “attention should be paid, not to 
what divides, but to what unites... especially now that within and outside 
our frontiers there are elements whose aim it is to create unrest and 
disorder...” The population of Surinam has felt this. It knew that you 
had lived up to your oath of office. You acted as befits a good and honest 
governor... 

In 1933 you found yourself elected a member of the Second Chamber 
of the States General. When you left Surinam, the country had requested 
the favour of your support and assistance also in that political body. 

It stands to reason that also the interests of the Dutch Indies weighed 
heavily with you. When we read the speeches delivered by you in the 
course of the tenure of this office and compare them with your statements 
in the National Council, we at once feel the great difference. Here it is 
no longer matters concerning agriculture, trade and industry that dominate, 
here it is the lawyer who speaks, who formulates his argument in schemes 
of constitutional law. Indeed, almost imperceptibly you have been trans- 
formed from biologist into jurist. One is particularly struck when in 
your expositions one discerns the memories of intergential law, with which 
you had come into contact, to as slight extent in the Dutch Indies, but more 
particularly in the course of your administration in Surinam. And it was 
with unqualified approval that in 1936 the Dutch nation heard of your 
having been appointed a member of the highest advisory body, of the 
Council of State, the membership of which, among other qualities, requires, 
as it is sometimes formulated, great administrative knowledge. From that 
moment all personal acts escape observation and publicity. It is known 
that you occupied a seat in various departments, among which very 
important ones. It is also known that since 1940 you have taken part, 
first as a deputy member, afterwards as a member, in the work of the 
Department for Administrative Disputes, in which legal questions of the 
utmost difficulty are considered. When in the year 1956 you were 
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appointed vice-president of the Council of State, you became on that account 
president of the whole department for administrative disputes. This appoint- 
ment could only have been made on the ground of the fact that you 
surpassed in all respects many others in knowledge of constitutional law; 
in the understanding of it; in proficiency of handling it in practice, which 
was, moreover, furthered by your personal knowledge of various branches 
of industrial and commercial life. 

Convention requires that the Vice-President is called upon to advise Her 
Majesty as to the formation of a Cabinet. Naturally nothing is known 
about the content and the influence of this advice, but it was also in this 
function, prescribed by parliamentary Convention, that you came to be 
associated with the choice of the Councillors of the Crown, who play such 
a great part in legislation as well as in the administration of the law. Both 
by your legally prescribed activities in the Council of State and by what 
convention has assigned to you, you have served in the highest function 
accompanying the development of Netherlands Constitutional law. 


After the ceremony Professor Scholten continued: 


After having thus acquitted myself of the task which Senate entrusted to 
me, it is a great pleasure to me to be the first to greet you as Doctor of 
Laws and to congratulate you on the dignity conferred on you honoris 
causa. 

I extend my congratulations in particular to Mrs. Rutgers and to all 
who are bound to you — remotely or closely — by some tie of kinship. 
I may be allowed to add a few purely personal words. They are inspired 
by seeing your personality symbolically connected with the symbol of 
honour, with the cappa and hood. Some in our midst have, with me, seen 
you in what the occupying power had intended to be the dress of disgrace. 
The outward contrast is great. But never before have I been so much 
aware as at this moment of the truth that it is not the outward, but that 
it is the soul which conquers. In the time of the occupation you were one 
of the defenders of the law — which was born with us because God has 
set eternity in our hearts — when you caused the voice of the church to 
be heard when the sound of the state could not be formulated. By speaking 
on behalf of the church you served constitutional law in the most supreme 
manner. 


You then acted as a good and honest citizen, as a good Christian. 


Dr. A. A. L. Rutgers replied as follows: 


Availing myself of the opportunity offered, I wish first of all to thank 
most sincerely the Senate of the Free University for having conferred on 
me the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws, and the Faculty of Law for 
its initiative. 

For more than one reason I esteem it a privilege that it is from the Free 
University that I receive this dignity. 
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For one thing, because I am bound to it by many ties. My father and 
my grand-father, Professor A. Rutgers of Leyden University, were among 
its founders. My father served it for some decades as professor of theo- 
logy. For a number of years one of my brothers taught in the faculty 
of law. Another brother, two brothers-in-law and two sons graduated here. 
I am glad to take a — be it somewhat late — place among them. 

In addition, in the early years of the century I myself took a very active 
part in the life of the Free University students. I underwent the formative 
influence of its professors, who at that time still formed a very small 
group: with special gratitude I remember Dr. Jan Woltjer. Perhaps the 
formative influence of my fellow-students was stronger in those years than 
that of the professors, who only very rarely saw me — a student in the 
mathematical-physical faculty — among their audience. The climax of 
that period I still consider the celebration of the 25th anniversary of our 
University, at which as rector corporis I had the privilege of organising 
the lustral festivities of present and past members of the University. 

Above all it is a source of great pleasure to me to hold a doctor's 
degree now of the Free University, because I have always felt one in 
spirit with her. 


Addressing Professor Scholten, he said: 


Sir, 

It is not unknown to you that it was only after some hesitation that I 
consented to accept this honorary degree. 

My scientific achievements and publications pertain to quite a different 
province of science; and even so date back to a remote past. I have never 
written any important publication in the domain of law. 

Yet I have been able to overcome my hesitation. 

A statement made by Professor Anema, the venerated nestor in the circle 
of professors, has strengthened my conviction that I was right in acting 
as I have done. Addressing Dr. Schouten some years ago, he explained 
how the honorary degree originally served the purpose of honouring scien- 
tific merits; in accordance with the spirit of the age it mostly bore an 
intellectual stamp. Gradually, however, the range of its activity widened 
to the recognition of general merits, among others in the sphere of public 
life in state and society, although according to Anema something of the 
intellectual element was still retained. 

I have clung to that statement. Something of this intellectual element 
I'm sure can also be found in me probably. 

The decisive factor in my overcoming my hesitation was, however, the 
consideration that not my judgement, but that of the Senate was prepon~- 
derant. 

I may add that here, as in so many cases, the person in question is 
perhaps the least competent judge. 

The honorary degree has been conferred on me, as we have just heard 
from you, Professor Scholten, because of most excellent merits in the 
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performance of high functions closely connected with the development 
of constitutional law in the Kingdom of the Netherlands. 

This motivation induces me to enter somewhat more fully into this 
“connectedness”. 

After what you have already said about it, there is hardly any reason 
to do so. 

Still I cannot refrain from making in this connexion a few observations 
on the activities of the Department for Administrative Disputes, of which 
I have been a member the last 20 years. 

Is this function — administrative justice — also concerned in the 
development of constitutional law in this country? 

Seemingly it is not. Nevertheless it is. 

In administrative justice numerous decisions have to be made, laid down, 
which are not restricted to a mere automatic application of definite 
law-texts. 

Let me illustrate this by means of a few examples. 

The first example I take from the Poor Law Act, which regularly causes 
the Crown — with a view to the financial consequences — to decide on the 
question where a poor person belongs; on the face of it this is a simple 
question and very easy to answer. Practice teaches, however, that in many 
cases municipal authorities do not agree about this. Step by step the vague 
description in the Act is further defined in our jurisprudence by the 
Department for Administrative Disputes. 

An illustration of a different nature is given by the Elementary Education 
Act of 1920. In no other Act has the legislator been at such pains to give 
elaborate and exhaustive regulations as was done here, on behalf of the 
equality of public and denominational schools. Nevertheless at the present 
day, after the act has been in force for nearly 40 years, more than 50 appeals 
are still made annually to the Council of State. On the one hand they 
sometimes concern decisions which wrong denominational education in 
contravention of the law, on the other they concern applications made 
by schoolboards, compliance with which would exceed the “normal stan- 
dards (mentioned in the Act) for giving elementary instruction’. Practice 
has shown that these “normal standards” are a variable quantity, in which 
time and place play an important part. It is one of the tasks of the 
Department for Administrative Disputes to guard against an application 
which would distort one way or another the equality laid down in the act. 

My third example concerns the autonomy of the municipal corporations. 
Until recently it was a moot point whether municipalities have the power 
to subsidise the building of churches. The Royal Decree of 9 August, 1954, 
prepared by the Department for Administrative Disputes, decided this 
legal question by cancelling a decision of a provincial executive council 
(““Gedeputeerde Staten”), one of the considerations of the Crown being that 
“granting a subsidy by a municipal corporation towards the building of a 
church is not at variance with any legal provision”. 

The temptation is strong to speak to you also about appeals relating to 
the Housing Act and to the Public Nuisance Act (to mention only these) 
which repeatedly made it imperative to answer the question how far a 
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wide interpretation of the law is permissible in order to adapt the application 
of the law to altered conditions. 

In order not to exceed the time allotted to me, however, the illustrations 
mentioned must suffice. 

From what I have said you will have seen that the motive of the Senate 
in granting this distinction has had my special attention. 

In it the Senate also speaks of most excellent merits it has observed in me. 

As for myself, they had escaped my notice until now, but of course 
I am quite willing to defer to the opinion of so many scholars. 

All the same I do not consider the warning to be out of place not to 
overrate my merits. 

It was no merit of mine to be born, and to be born gifted with a good 
intellect and a legal turn. 

Neither was it my merit that I received a good education in a harmo- 
nious, large family, in which the Bible spoke to us every day. 

For all this I thank my God, Who has granted me so many special 
privileges; my unforgettable parents and the environment in which I grew 
up and was formed. 

Also the fact that I professed my faith in Jesus Christ and gave testimony 
of this faith as giving rest to my heart and as the standard to direct my 
thoughts and deeds, my words and acts, I cannot see as a merit. I had 
to do it, because I wanted to live in faith. I am thankful that to that end I 
was even at an early age apprehended by Christ Jesus. 

I have even doubted sometimes — I will honestly confess this — if I 
have made the most of my gifts and talents granted to me, in the service 
of the Giver. At the end of my active career the question would sometimes 
oppress me if with this equipment,, with this outfit with which I had been 
furnished, I ought not to have achieved more. 

Seen from this angle, too, this day is for me a real festive day. 

From this honorary degree and from the words spoken by you, Sir, 
I have concluded that others more competent to judge than myself, hold 
a more favourable view of my life and work than I myself would give 
myself credit for. So much the greater is my thankfulness to my Heavenly 
Father, Who did not leave my daily prayer for wisdom and faithfulness 
unanswered. 

In conclusion: 

More than hitherto the Free University is now my Alma Mater, my 
bounteous mother, my benefactress. 

Let me conclude with a wish and a prayer. The wish that the wonderful 
growth of our Free University may continue prosperously for the good of 
our country and our nation. 

The prayer that with God’s blessing this University may increase and 
expand her activities, fruitfully fulfilling her sublime task: the pursuit of 
science in the light of Holy Scripture. 
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INAUGURAL ORATIONS 


On October 3rd, 1958, Dr. J. J. Thierry entered upon his office of 
Professor Ordinarius in the Faculty of Arts with an address entitled: 
The Stoa of Zeno or the Portico of Solomon? * 

Here follows a summary of his address: 


In a symbolic form the title states briefly the problem whether early 
Christianity must be accounted for by Greek thought or by these Christians’ 
own religious feeling, based upon Revelation. The principal arguments that 
have been adduced in proof of the assertion that in the Gospel of St. John 
Jesus is represented as the real Hercules, are examined in fuller detail, and 
found unconvincing. It has been supposed at times that certain words from 
the Cross are found again in Seneca’s tragedy Hercules Oetaeus, but each 
time it turns out that the relative texts have been misread, with the result 
that the most superficial analogy came to be interpreted as an example of 
dependence. 

The special and distinctive character of Christianity is furthermore demon- 
strated in some views concerning Providence and prayer. The Stoa identified 
God and fate and providence. It thought that a decision freely taken by 
God by virtue of His Providence, becomes an eternal necessity for Him. 
It maintained on the other hand man’s freedom and responsibility. The 
Greek Apologists of the second century have determinedly rejected this 
rigid fate. In this lies their significance for Christian thought: not in the fact 
that they always emphatically bring to the fore the freedom of the will, 
for in that respect their argument merely keeps moving in the plane of pagan 
philosophy. 

The Stoa had also raised the question of the meaningfulness of prayer. 
Tertullian and Cyprian thought prayer of such eminent importance, that they 
have devoted special writings to the subject. Their expositions about the first 
three prayers of the Lord’s Prayer are next compared. In this the different 
nature of the two authors clearly stands out. Tertullian puts the chief 
emphasis on the figure of the Son of God; his exegesis is christocentric. 
He may be characterized as a speculative divine, whereas Cyprian proves 
to be rather a pastor whose task it is to prevent the flock — living still in 
a non-christian world — from being scattered. That is the reason why he 
continually makes the regenerated children of God the centre of his 
reflections and meditations. But both are one in this that they are fully 
convinced of the meaningfulness of prayer and bring out with great emphasis 
the tremendous power of prayer. 


On October 10th, 1958, Dr. A. van der Lee assumed the office of 
Professor Ordinarius in the Faculty of Arts to lecture on German 


+ De Stoa van Zeno of de Zuilengang van Salomo? Kampen, J. H. Kok N.V., 
1958 (28 p)). 
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Language and Literature, with an oration entitled: Problems round 
the Old German Epic Song.? 


Here follows a summary of Dr. van der Lee’s address: 


The first part of the oration sets forth the reasons why germanists rightly 
reject Joseph Bédier’s theory, according to which the heroic epics did not 
have their origin in the epic songs, there being in Medieval German Litera- 
ture an abundance of proofs showing the opposite. The fact, however, that 
practically no heroic songs have come down to us from the time between 
the Lay of Hildebrand and the Nibelungen Lied, is due not only to the 
special structure of the heroic song which favoured a fixation not in written 
form, but it was also due to the opposition of the clergy who forbade people 
to occupy themselves with the heroic song in any way whatsoever, since 
it breathed a spirit which was purely pagan. That the epic song nevertheless 
knew a time when it was committed to parchment, is amongst other things 
proved by the 28th Chapter of Einhard’s ‘Vita Caroli’, the letter of Fulco 
of Rheims to King Arnulf and the source of the Waltharius manu fortis. 

The second part attempts to show that it won’t do to use the words 
and ideas ‘scop’ and ‘spiliman” for the Old German period in a different 
sense and meaning. In the Old German period there are no clear 
indications forbidding us to assume that the ‘Spiliman’ held the same social 
status and had the same ethos as the ‘Spielmann’ in the heyday of the middle 
ages. If the opinion is held that this ethos testifying to the mimic strain in 
the ‘Spiliman’ finds expression in the choice and treatment of such subjects 
as ‘Brautraub’ and ‘Brautwerbung’ because in medieval epics like the Song 
of King Rother they form the centre of interest, this only holds good for the 
gleeman of the Middle Ages. In the Old German period, however, these 
subjects do not prove anything, as the Latin hexameter epic Waltharius 
manu fortis clearly shows. Here the themes ‘Brautraub’ and ‘Brautwerbung’ 
are also present, but they are blended with purely Germanic elements in such 
a manner that they must have been present already in the original form, 
dating perhaps from the 5th or 6th century. This proves that the poet 
and reciter of the Old German heroic song — no matter whether we wish 
to call him scop or spiliman — composed and recited what was desired of 
him, that he was able to indite a song like the Hildebrand Lay, to recite one 
like Waltharius manu fortis. It is recommendable, therefore, to cease 
employing the words and notions scop and spiliman for the Old German 
period, chronologically and ethically, in a different sense, as the form and 
the contents of Old German epic poetry do not render it necessary. 


On October 17th, 1958, Dr. A. C. Drogendijk entered upon his 


office of Professor Extraordinarius in Social Medicine in the Faculty of 


2 Enkele problemen rondom het Oudduitse heldendicht. Kampen, J. H. Kok 
N.V., 1958 (20 p.). 
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Medicine with an oration entitled: Social Medicine and Cybernetics. * 
Here follows a summary of his address: 


A few brief introductory remarks on defining social medicine were 
followed by a detailed discussion of cybernetics, one of the most recent 
branches of science. Its founder is Professor Wiener, an American professor 
of mathematics. In this science the concept: feed-back plays a great and 
prominent réle. Technically it means the carrying-back of the output-signal 
of a succeeding element to the input of a previous element. Essentially 
a feed-back system is accordingly the control of the effect of the act; the 
aim is to keep off harmful influences; to stabilize equilibrium; the means 
to achieve it is to start, by way of information and communication, a 
reaction an ‘effecteur principal’. 

The second part of the address considered the question whether — in view 
of the fact that both in physiology and in pathology several instances are 
known of processes that are based on the principle of the feed-back — such 
‘feed-backs’ also exist in social medicine. The first example adduced was 
the procedure which is followed when a factory-hand reports sick. In this 
connexion a plea was made for the abolition of the medical inspectorate 
in so far that it is to function only in special cases. The second example 
referred to the organization of the defence against small-pox. In the opinion 
of the speaker there was still room for improvement in this respect and 
among other proposals he suggested exercising some ‘legal’ pressure with 
respect to re-vaccination. The third and last example was concerned with 
the organization of national health care. On the one hand the speaker pointed 
out the great importance of the bond between the various social bodies 
and the different views of life, but he also warned against the evil of 
sectionalism. 

The inaugural address was concluded in the manner customary in Dutch 
Universities. 


On October 17th, 1958, Dr. G. Kuiper assumed the office of Profes- 
sor Ordinarius in Sociography in the Combined Faculties of Law, Arts 
and Economics with an oration entitled: Rhythm in the social Process. 

Here follows a summary of Dr. Kuiper’s address: 4 


Rhythm is a process in which moments, phases or conditions of a like 
nature frequently occur, contrasting to a lesser or greater extent with other 
moments, phases or conditions. As a result of the different relationships 
between the various components (difference in duration and intensity or 
influencing force) many different structures are formed. The moments are 
not altogether identically equal, as is the case with measure, but similar. That 
is the reason why in rhythm the original, the vital, indeed the human finds 

% Sociale geneeskunde en cybernetica. Kampen, J. H. Kok N.V., 1958 (Sipe 


4 Het ritme in het maatschappelijk proces. Assen, Van G & 
N.V., 1958 (36 p.). ppelyk p , Van Gorcum Comp. 
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expression: it gives to measure its flowingness and demonstrates spiritual 
freedom and originality. It also produces feelings of gratification, of success 
by its alternation of tension and relaxation due to the contrasts. 

Rhythm may also be discovered sometimes in the social process, e.g. the 
regular recurrence of working, eating, recreation, sleeping. The Bible speaks 
of it as well, e.g. in Ecclesiastes 3. Without rhythm it would not be possible 
to understand time: social rhythm scans time. The calendar is meaningless, 
unless it is connected with the social process. 

Rhythm may be monotonous, but that will depend upon the structure. 
A great number of phases of different intensity yield a rhythm which does 
not so easily lead to routine. The relief of the tension is not easy and there 
is therefore continual activation. 

Individual man has mostly no influence upon the data causing rhythm, 
ie. the natural, economic, pistic, social, psychic and technical patterns. 
Thus there are the natural patterns of night and day, and the seasons; the 
pistic pattern of Sunday observance, etc. The patterns are not determinative, 
they only make rhythm possible. Society by means of its institutions does 
influence the patterns. Rhythm in the social process must be seen as a piece 
of human ‘labour of positivation’, ie. the aim to introduce order, harmony 
into the social process. This order may be broken through, but there is a 
tendency to repair it. 

The concept of rhythm is closely associated with the word supple, which 
word itself indicates that it is not quite in precise accordance with the 
pattern, is not exactly in metre. Rhythm is the expression of the humanization 
of the social process. Between the concepts of social equilibium and social 
rhythm there is a relationship, via the patterns mentioned. The forces acting 
upon the patterns may be in a state of equilibrium. Should one of them 
predominate, the pattern changes and with it the rhythm. We might cite as an 
example the discussion in Germany about the sliding working week. Should 
its advocates win, the Sunday will drop out as a day of rest, which changes 
the rhythm. Like Sorokin the writer rejects the concept of cycle in sociology, 
because the starting-point and terminus of social processes do not coincide. 

For that matter Sorokin has in a considerable degree hollowed out the 
concept socio-cultural rhythm by using it for a great variety of matters. 
Social rhythm is always a short-time process (at most a few years), because 
otherwise it will elude human experience. 

An example of social rhythm being broken through and its dysfunctions, 
can be found in the way of life of unemployed (J. Lazarsfeld — Jahoda und 
H. Zeisl, Die Arbeitslosen von Marienthal, 1933). On thorough investigation 
it was seen how the interruption of the rhythm: working - eating - working - 
eating - recreation - sleeping leads to the time-table becoming meaningless 
and to the inefficient use of time, since all time is leisure time: insurveyable 
and boundless; there are many sleeping-hours in order to forget. One has 
lost one’s bearings in time. 


On May Ist, 1959, Mr. Th. A. Versteeg, assumed the office of 
Professor Extraordinarius in the Faculty of Law to lecture on Notarial 
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Law. In his inaugural address he spoke on: The Churches and 
private Law.° 
Here follows a summary of Mr. Versteeg’s address: 


The purpose of this oration was to call attention again to the position 
of the churches in civil law. There are (in the Netherlands) only few legal 
provisions with respect to Churches. The following may be deduced from 
them. 

1. In relation to the State the status of all Churches is equal. 

2. The Churches are at liberty to arrange their internal affairs by 
themselves. 

3. The Churches are subject to the laws of the State. 

The equality of the Churches in relation to the State involves that in 
real fact the State can go no further than observe a — sympathetic — 
neutrality. Neither directly by its legislation, nor by way of its admini- 
stration of justice, can the state stamp any church with the mark of truth. 

Article 27 of the Netherlands Creed places the ideal very high when it 
speaks of: ‘A holy gathering of the true believers in Christ, finding thier 
only salvation in Jesus Christ, washed by His blood, sanctified and sealed 
by the Holy Spirit.’ This does not alter the fact that as an institution the 
church cannot dispense with dealing with matters pertaining to the sphere 
of private law: in order to be able to come together, a building is necessary, 
which has to be hired or bought; for publications printers and publishers are 
needed. Participation in legal intercourse presupposes obedience to the rules 
and regulations obtaining in the world of private law. 

In the Netherlands law prevailing at present, Churches are unconditionally 
recognised as entitled to have civil rights. This has not always been so. In 
the latter half of last century and for some time after the government 
demanded obedience to the formal regulations and rules applying to 
associations in general. Since 1927 the Ministry of Justice is of opinion that 
the rules in force for ordinary associations to be incorporated, are not 
to be applied. 

Meanwhile the real nature of the churches does not depend upon the 
sympathy of the government. With this it is just as with the failure to 
appreciate the human personality on the part of a state where slavery exists. 
Then man is the object of rights and not the subject. This does not change, 
however, the real nature of the human personality. It exists, irrespective of 
the power of the State. 

The churches are at liberty to regulate their internal affairs, but should 
a conflict arise with the laws of the State, it is not possible to appeal to 
the strong arm of the government to enforce them. So long as there is no 
conflict, however, with criminal law, the churches have the power to apply 
their own sanctions, such as admonition, prohibition to attend the Com- 
munion Service, and even excommunication. 

The bond with a church may — according to church rules — be created 


® De kerken en het privaatrecht. 1959 (20 p.). 
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by birth, baptism and confession. Such a bond made by the parents during 
the minority of the children, was in jurisprudence considered to be an 
educative act ceasing to operate when majority is reached. The correctness 
of this was doubted and the question was asked if it were not sufficient for 
every one to have the right to break with a Church by word or deed. 

Finally a technical question of a legal nature was discussed as to the 
power of a consistory to bind the church for instance to mortgage church 
property. This question was dealt with because of its importance for those 
Calvinist churches living under the Dordrecht Church Order. 


On April 24th, 1959, Dr. J. van de Berg took up his post as a 
lecturer in the Faculty of Theology with an oration upon John 
Wesley's Views on Christian Life. ® 

Here follows a summary: 


Three motives determined the choice of this subject. In the first place 
John Wesley is one of the most intriguing figures in the history of the 
church: although he never systematically occupied himself with the study 
of ethics, nevertheless his thought, his attitude of life, the directives he 
gave and the course he steered have exercised a considerable influence on 
moulding Christian life. Even if he cannot be put on one and the same 
level with the Reformers, yet in more than one respect he was great: great 
in his devotion to the cause of his Lord — did he not write to Fletcher: 
“why should not we give totum pro toto?” —; great also in the consistency 
with which from the beginning of his public life to the end of it he tried 
to make the holiness bestowed by Christ take concrete shape in the lives 
of the many whom God placed on his path. Furthermore a meeting with 
the ethicist Wesley is interesting on account of his confrontation with the 
time in which he lived and worked. Ethically this period was a time of 
glorification as well as of devaluation of virtue, a time both of elevation 
and hollowing out of morality, a time clamouring for an evangelical protest. 
To a certain extent Wesley was a child of his time, but he deliberately 
took a critical stand against all kinds of trends and tendencies of the period, 
and courageously protested against the spiritual and moral half-heartedness 
of the “honourable men” of his days. A third reason which makes it 
important for us to acquaint ourselves with the ethical element in Wesley's 
thought is the fact that in the whole of the oecumenical church the Anglo- 
Saxon world in general and Methodism in particular occupy a prominent 
place — and Methodist ethics we can only know by studying John Wesley. 

From the beginning to the end of his conscious life Wesley was seized 
by the ideal of sanctification. This does not imply, however, that we can 
speak of one continuous line in Wesley's spiritual growth. Wesley had a 
lively mind, which was wide open to the ideas of others and helped him to 


6 Het christelijk leven naar de opvattingen van John Wesley. Kampen, J. H. 
Kok N.V., 1959 (28 p.). 
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work up these ideas, more eclectically than systematically, into a whole 
which in spite of all this is nevertheless characterised by a certain unity 
and originality. In this connexion we would like to mention three names: 
that of Law, of Luther and of Calvin. 

We mention Law first — not because he could in any way be put on a 
par with the Reformers, but because chronologically William Law's influence 
on John Wesley at any rate preceded that of Luther, while the deliberate 
confrontation with Calvin also falls after Wesley's spiritual meeting with 
Law. Without wishing to detract from the influence of the writings of 
Jeremy Taylor and Thomas a Kempis, it may nevertheless be said that Law 
surpassed them in point of influence on Wesley. 

Law called upon the Christians of his time, the people of the compro- 
mise, to live in the radical earnestness of love and imitation. With him 
sacrifice, asceticism, mortification occupy a large place. Here we are faced 
with the influence and effect of a catholicising, ascetic tradition, whose ethical 
accentuation is rather of a mystic than of a moralistic nature, and which 
proceeding from the thought of the union with Christ rather stresses the via 
crucis than the via gloriae. Gripped by these thoughts, young Wesley 
aspires after holiness: he seeks after “‘a renewal of our minds in the image 
of God, a recovery of the divine likeness, a still-increasing conformity of 
heart and life to the pattern of our most holy Redeemer”. But in this period 
of his life we do not observe in Wesley a living radically by the propitiatory 
grace of Jesus Christ: justification is swallowed up by sanctification. 

Then on his way he encounters Luther in the shape of the Moravian 
Brothers. In their meetings he finds rest and peace in the radical message 
of justification by faith only. The full force of Luther’s reformatory thought 
breaks through into the closed whole of Wesley’s views on holiness. In a 
sermon held in the year 1738 at Oxford, he says great and glorious things 
about Luther's activities. Afterwards, however, he again passes fairly severe 
strictures on Luther, who — he declares — was totally ignorant of the 
doctrine of sanctification. Apparently Wesley has on this point fallen a 
victim to a caricature interpretation of Luther's Simul peccafor et justus. 
This does not mean that he returned to the views of Law; with Wesley 
justification was no longer swallowed by sanctification — but neither did 
he desire to merge sanctification into justification: hence his conflict with 
Zinzendorf and also his opposition against a one-sidedly interpreted Luther. 

All this, however, did not bring him nearer to Calvin. The relationship 
between Wesley and the thoughts of Calvin has also been obscured by the 
tragedy of misunderstanding. The Calvinists were too hard, in his eyes, too 
strict. The depth of the doctrine of election he has never fathomed. Not 
only the Lutherans, but also the Calvinists are accused by him of Antinom- 
ianism, perhaps because he became familiar with Calvinism also in the form 
of an anti-neo-nomian current which opposed moralistic tendencies in 
Calvinist circles. In this connexion it must be observed that also genuine 
Antinomians crossed his path, whose doctrine undoubtedly meant a danger 
to the purity of Christian life. 

Wesley has waged war on many fronts, and in this war he was surrounded 
by many misunderstandings, but one thing is quite clear: the issue at stake 
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in this war was Christian life. In Wesley's efforts to give Christian life 
shape four central ideas can be distinguished. 

In the first place Christian life is for Wesley a life of love. Again and 
again he calls upon Christians to live a life of love, a life in which the 
love of Christ which has been shed abroad in our hearts, takes shape in 
deeds of love. This love is “the great medicine of life’; what Wesley 
says about this after 1738 reminds us in many respects of Law, but now it 
is determined by and based upon the idea of propitiation. Even though 
Methodist ethics in conformity with the basic structure of Methodism does 
not bear a pre-eminently social stamp, nevertheless this love also has social 
aspects, which Wesley's followers wanted to take quite seriously. 

The ethics of Methodism, as shaped by Wesley, can, however, also be 
called an ethic of obedience to the law. Wesley has sung the praises of the 
law, and the fertius usus legis finds such a place in Wesley’s thought that 
he does not hesitate to call himself overagainst the Antinomians an adherent 
of legalism. 

In the third place we mention the ascetic element, which played such 
a very important part indeed in Wesley's life before 1738. Afterwards this 
becomes different: he then learns to understand the secret in the freedom 
in Christ. Nevertheless this ascetic element does not disappear altogether. 
In Wesley's thought the element of ‘temperance’, of denying himself certain 
things so as to come nearer to the Lord, continues to play a part. This is 
shown by: the Methodist fasting practice; great sobriety of dress, Wesley’s 
attitude towards “innocent amusements’. There is a danger here of a ‘‘double 
ethic’: an ethic for the initiated and an ethic for ‘‘those who are still ‘“‘in 
the forecourt”. 

And lastly there is a clear connexion here with Wesley’s perfectionism. 
In defiance of all criticism Wesley defended time and again the view that 
even in this life man would be able to attain perfection. It looks as if in 
the doctrine of perfection all the themes of Wesley's thoughts about 
Christian life are once more summed up. In the doctrine of perfection the 
greatness and the limitations of Wesley's ethical thought come to the fore. 
His greatness: Wesley desires to live radically by the triumphant love of 
God. But also his limitations: a strain of Donatism is not alien to his 
perfectionist thought, and the unavoidable counterpart of the doctrine of 
perfection is a weakened consciousness of sin, which does not consider 
‘mistakes and infirmities” sinful, and which, moreover, pays too little regard 
to the solidarity in the collective guilt. 

Wesley cannot unreservedly be our guide in ethical matters. He listened 
too little to the voices of Calvin and Luther. Nevertheless we can be filled 
with profound admiration for the radical earnestness with which John 
Wesley opposed a form of Christianity which refused to accept the conse- 
quences of following Jesus. His ethical thought was determined by the 
protest of radical love which was founded in his willingness of the complete 
surrender: fotum pro toto. 
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On May Ist, 1959, Mr. H. D. van Wijk assumed the office of 
Professor Extraordinarius in the Faculty of Law with an oration 
entitled: Progressive Recession. * 

Here follows a summary of his address: 


The speaker made the following opening observations which showed the 
nuclei round which the argument centres: ‘“As the legislator progresses, he 
recedes. As the legislator recedes, the judge will have to recede as well, 
just as the image of the person who withdraws from a mirror, has to 
disappear”. 

The speaker's motif of the recession of the legislator was based on his 
public lecture delivered in 1955 on: “Definiteness and vagueness in 
administrative law’; he argued that administrative law is the province of 
the progressive legislator. Administrative law is the law that modern times 
stand in need of by the side of the old law, clear and well-defined: 
private law and criminal law, constitutional law, law of procedure; hence 
administrative law is by no means only a complement of constitutional law, 
but of all the other branches of law mentioned. Unlike these old forms 
of law, however, administrative law has not a centuries old period of 
development behind it. Every now and then it rather has to be created at 
short notice when necessary. Thus the necessity arises to be in more than 
one respect satisfied with vague norms: the legislator cannot do his work 
fully, he recedes and leaves part of his work to the administration, which 
will have to apply the vague standards. In older law vague norms are, 
indeed, met with as well, but they rather appeal to more generally known 
notions of law; the vague norms in administrative law display a more 
material vagueness; what is law and what is to be held law can only in 
concreto be decided by public administration without the person concerned 
really knowing it beforehand. 

Struycken called attention to this motif of recession of the legislator in 
his famous pamphlet “Administration or judge’, in which in 1910 he opposed 
the Bills introduced by Mr. Loeff to regulate administrative justice. Every 
one admits the effect of this opposition; but not every one citing Struycken 
calls attention to his main argument: that of the necessary recession of the 
legislator, which entails that also the (independent) judge has to recede. 
It is speaker's conviction that since 1910 the legislator has stepped back 
more and more; there is progressive regression, and he illustrates this point 
with examples from recent legislation. This is bound to have an influence on 
the organisation of administrative justice, which has not yet been rounded 
off in Holland. 

Since Struycken, thoughts on this point are more and more moving in the 
direction of a task imposed upon higher bodies belonging to the 
administration itself, and which are, therefore, politically responsible. In 
this political responsibility a compensation could be found for the recession 
of the legislator. Such an administrative body can be charged with the task 


* Uoortgaande terugtred. Alphen a. d. Rijn, Samson, 1959 (27 p.). 
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of completely testing decisions, also their expediency. An independent judge 
can only be ordered to test the legitimacy, ie. make a test as to violation 
of law and those general principles of law which will always have to be 
applied, no matter how vague the norms of the law may be. When decisions 
are tested by these principles, speaker would prefer to speak of marginal 
tests: in principle one is confronted with discretionary powers of the 
administration, but along the margin of this field of discretion some definite 
points can nevertheless be discerned, by which the conduct of the 
administration has to be guided. 

As such principles the 1954 Act of administrative justice for trade and 
industrial organisation states détournement de pouvoir, arbitrariness or 
violation of other general principles of proper administration. Now it is 
according to speaker a remarkable fact that the Bill regulating the appeal 
against administrative decisions, laid before the Lower Chamber in Novem- 
ber 1958 knows precisely the same grounds for an appeal to the Crown, 
as this 1954 Act knows for an appeal to an independent administrative 
judge, viz. the tribunal of appeal for industrial life. These grounds are: 
besides a contravention of law a violation of one of the general principles 
mentioned. According to speaker an appeal with these limitative grounds 
could have been entrusted to an independent administrative judge (e.g. 
the Administrative Disputes Department of the Council of State, as a 
commission of the Anti-Revolutionary Party proposed in 1956), or an appeal 
to the Crown might have been allowed without these restrictive grounds of 
appeal, so that accordingly also the expediency of the decrees could have 
been tested. 

The combination of these two elements: the restrictive grounds of appeal 
and the fact that the Crown is charged with the task of making the decisions 
is in the opinion of the speaker a theoretically weak point in the Bill. 
In these restrictive grounds of appeal the idea of the recession of the judge 
finds expression. Because of this theoretically weak point the Bill should 
not be rejected: If this bill should become an Act, we need not expect any 
worse decisions from the Crown after the Department of Administrative 
Disputes has been heard, than an independent judge could have ruled with 
an otherwise identical arrangement. But of the Crown more could have 
been asked or an independent judge could have been chosen. Speaker's 
opinion, therefore, is that (apart from the limitations which it contains 
itself, whereby it e.g. restricts itself to decrees of the central authority) the 
Bill does not bring the long-sought eventual rounding-off of the regulation 
of administrative justice. The judge, who can only apply marginal tests 
(besides the test of legitimacy) is no referee, but a linesman. With his 
final remark that to the administration itself an important law task is left, 
increasing in importance according as the legislator on the one hand and 
the judge on the other recede, the speaker links up again with his public 
lesson ‘‘Definiteness and vagueness in administrative justice”. 


The articles in this number of the Free University Quarterly were 
contributed by: 


Professor Dr. G. C. Berkouwec. 

Professor Berkouwer was born in 1903. He studied theology in the 
Free University and took his degree in 1932 on a thesis: Geloof en open- 
baring in de nieuwere Duitsche theologie (Faith and revelation in recent 
German theology). In 1940 he was appointed Professor Extraordinarius 
in the Faculty of Theology to lecture on Dogmatics and History of 
Dogmatics. Since 1945 he has been Professor Ordinarius in the same 
faculty. 


Professor W. Stanford Reid. 

Professor Reid was born in 1913. He received his degree of Bachelor 
of Arts (Honours English and History) in 1934 from McGill University 
and his Master of Arts degree from the same university in the following 
year, having written his thesis on Canadian history. He studied theology 
at Westminster Theological Seminary from which he received both his 
Th. B. and Th. M. degrees in 1938, proceeding thence to the University 
of Pennsylvania where he obtained the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
for his thesis on Antipapalism in Fifteenth Century Scotland. In 1941 he 
was ordained as a minister of the Presbyterian Church in Canada and 
for ten years was pastor of two different congregations. During this time 
he also thaught at McGill University, where he is now an Associate 
Professor of History and the Warden of the men’s residences. He has 
published a number of studies both on John Calvin and on the background 
of the Scottish Reformation. 


Professor Dr. J. Chr. Coetzee. 

Professor Coetzee was born in 1893. He studied education, psychology 
and philosophy at the University of Cape of Good Hope and the University 
of South Africa, where he obtained the degrees of M. A., M. Ed. and 
D. Phil. His doctor’s thesis was entitled Eksperimentele Opvoedkundige 
Studies (Experimental Educational Studies). In 1925 he was appointed 
Professor of Education at the Potchefstroom University College and taught 
in the Faculty of Education up to the end of November 1953. On 
December 1, 1953, he assumed duty as Rector of the Potchefstroom 
University for Christian Higher Education. In 1957 he was awarded the 
Stals Prize by the South African Academy for Arts and Sciences for 
his contributions to the theory and practice of education in South Africa. 


Professor Dr. A. L. Janse de Jonge. 

Professor Janse de Jonge was born in 1917. He studied Medicine at 
Amsterdam Municipal University, at which University he took his degree 
in 1948 on a thesis entitled: De Ik-gij vethouding en de Ik-zelf verhouding 
in de neurotische zijnswijze (The I-you relation and the Ego-self relation 
in the neurotic modality). He also studied Psychology at the same university 
and passed his ,,candidaats’-examination in 1952. In 1954 he became a 
lecturer in the Faculty of Medicine at the Free University, in which faculty 
he was appointed in June 1959 Professor Ordinarius to lecture on Medical 
Psychology and Psychopathology. 
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